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Introduction 



From the NCTE Committee on the Role and Image of 
Women in the Council and the Profession 

"If you can bravely smile 
when loved ones doubt you, ..." 

"If you can trust yourself 
when all men doubt you, ..." 

Which lines were written for females? Which are now intended 
for males? You guessed it- The first are from a poem entitled "If for 
Girls" by J. P. McEvo: , while the second are from Rudyard 
Kipling's "ir now retitled "If for Boys" by a well knowTi but herein 
nameless greeting card company. And how did we know how to 
assign the lines to the appropriate sex? On the basis of female/male 
stereotypes operating in our culture. Males have been assigned 
certain characteristics such as strength, aggressiveness and power, 
while females are assigned passivity and powerlessness. 

This book is about these female and male stereotypes as they are 
codified in language, more specifically in American English. The 
various selections in this volume make strikingly clear just how 
widespread in our language is the image of " . . . the female ... as 
the invisible other," as H. Lee Gershuny puts it, or the femaleas the 
negative pole, since males occupy both the p)ositiveand neutral poles 
(Simone de Beauvoir, TTie Second Sex). 

As the NCTE Women's Committee has been, since its creation in 
1971, deeply and directly concerned with both the role and image of 
women, we felt it appropriate, if not imperative, to bring to English 
teachers' attention an analysis of the image of females in the 
language we speak, read, write and teach. And since such linguistic 
treatment of both males and females clearly involves a distortion of 
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actual behavior, it is also appropriate to be joined in the venture by 
the XCTE Committee on Public Doublespeak. 

As with racism, so with sexism: we all lose when another is 
diminished and belittled. We all have much to gain from "fair and 
equal treatment under the langrua^e.*' Thus it is our hope that this 
volume will serve to clarify the dimensions of sexism in language 
and to help its readeri; deal v/ith the distortions of human be- 
havior — both male and female — encrusting our language. 

Johanna S. DeStefano, Chair 

From the NCTE Committee on Public Doublespeak 

Some two years ago. I first sensed a need for a book which would 
expand teachers* awareness of sexist language. What little I 
personally had been able to discover about this topic — mainly from 
articles in journals and magazines, since few books even touched on 
it — confirmed my belief that sexist language is having a serious 
impact on the ways that all people think about themselves and 
others, and thus on the ways we act toward one another. But I did 
not know the breadth and depth of that impact, nordid I have a very 
clear idea of how to counter it in my dealings with others, both 
within and without the classroom. 

Since sexist language can quite clearly be termed a form of 
semantic distortion, I invited the membersof the NCTE Committee 
on Public Doublespeak to work with the NCTE Committee on the 
Role and Image of Women in the Council and the Profession in 
compiling a volume which might address the need for more 
information on the nature and scope of sexist language, ^fr/.sv/^ (nid 
Lantjuaf/e is the product of that collaboration. 

While this book is not. and does not purport to be. the final 
scholarly treatment on the subjecf of sexist language, it provides a 
great deal of useful information on how and why sexist language is 
employed in our society. Having read the book. I feel that I am 
better prepared to identify and eliminate sexist language from my 
own discourse and to recognize and respond to the sexist language 
which I encounter from others. I hope that you will enjoy and 
l>enefit from reading the pages which follow, I did. 

Dan Dieterich. Chair 
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Linguistic Sexism 
as a Social Issue 



Alleen Pace Nilsen 



The feminist movement probably had its beginnings when Eve 
sat down and confided in her oldest daughter that she had unfairly 
received the blame for the expulsion from the Garden of Eden. But 
rather than quibbling about such a long ago date, this history will 
begin with 1970, when the general public was beginning to notice 
the waves emanating from such books as Simone de Beauvoir's The 
Second Sex and Betty Friedan's The Feminine Mystique. 

Several years after these books came out, people began to look 
specifically at language in relation to sexism. But in a way. 
language was a part of the modern American feminist movement 
from the ver>* beginning. The titleof Chapter One in Friedan's book 
is "The Problem That Has No Name/* Her book provided the name 
and within a few years feminine nnjstiqiie was a household phrase 
along with such other terms as Ms., sexism, consciousness raising, 
sexual politics, womens liheratioyi, feminist, libber, chauvinist, 
MCP (male chauvinist pig), and more recently, linguistic sexism. 

The latter term is the subject of this book. This chapter opens 
with a chronological sampling of related material from the print 
and broadcast media. Though incomplete, it creates a background 
of events and attitudes for the discussions that follow and shows the 
continuing interplay between academia and the nVci<< media. The 
result of this interplay has been not only a public awurcnei;s of 
sexism in English, but also an increased interest in the study of 
language from many different viewpoints, i.e.. the sociologist's, the 
psychologist's, the anthropologist's, the linguist's, the writer's, and 
the historian's. _ 
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Toward a New Awareness: A Chronologn^- 

Spring 1970. Benjamin Bradlee, executive editor of the lia.s-A- 
imjtifN Fo.^t, sent a memo lo his staff on the subject of the meaningful 
equality and dignity of women. He advised writers to avoid such 
terms as dironrt', (jrand mother, and blonde as synonymous for 
woman and to drop sexist adjectives such as riradou.^, pe)i, 
dhnpU fl. and e^ite. 

Anfjusi 7, Iu7^t. In a two-pageL/rV magazine article illustrated 
with ?even posed photos. Ann Bayer used a fictionalized and 
somewhat apologetic style to write about one of her friends named 
Hyperia. who was "so conscious of the sexism rampant in our 
society that she finds it in the most outlandish places", i.e., the 
language. Hyperia didn't like "devious paternalistic devices" which 
men use in calling women rookies, gunuirops, smjar, honeij, or 
cfieesecnk'e, Hyperia went on to complain, "Look how close their 
insults are to their compliments. If youVe not a ho)nhsftell, what are 
you? A hfttt/e-ox. If we're not ehick's, we're dofjs or cows or — ugh — 
itfits. And when we're not fauna, we're flora: elingintj rines, 
shrinking riijfefs. trallflairers/* Another thing Hyperia didn't like 
was that men not only see women as things, but they see things as 
women— mostly horrible thi:igs such as hurricanes, hlark trithfr 
sjiiflers, and torture instruments like the iron maiden (p. 62A-63. 
Italics added). 

Ortohf r ifi. itf7ih Life magazine devoted parts of eleven pages to 
Clare Boothe Luce and her role as an "outspoken defender of 
Women's Lib before it became fashionable." It published her 
version of Henrik Ibsen s .4 Doirs House, '*A classic play about a 
woman who wanted to be equal to a man, rewritten in the light of 
recent events." Nora's reply to Thaw s suggestion that all she needs 
is to get pregnant remains one of the be,st lines in the play: 

Xnni: Thaw. I prt'jrnant. But not in a ffminint* way. In th*.* 
way only men are j^upiHiSfd to jret propnant. 
Thiitr: Mfn. prejrnant? 

Sum (ncxidinj:); With ideas. Prcjman^'ies thore (tap.s his head) 
are rnaseuline. .And a ver>' superior form of Iai>or. PrcK"nancics here 
(taps her timmiy)H.re feminine— a ver>' inferior form of labor. That's 
an examjile of male linguistic chauvinism." (pp. r>4-(J7). 
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Xon-whrr U. 1U70. A UPI news feature declared, "The status 
isn't quo any more and Rirl talk certainly is not what it used to be.** 
Based on an interview with David Repiog^le. president of the G.& C. 
Merriam Company, the article was entitled "New Vocabulary for 
Liberationists. " It gave the following words or phrases as either 
being new or having new meanings in informal oral lan^age:i?ap 
Group, Svtisitizvd, Se.n'st, Mali- Chaun'ni.s-yn, Scxiyration, Femi- 
N i.st, Girlcott, Hi'i'iitoru, Fent me Lib, and Sexual Pol itics. Whether or 
not such items find their way into standard dictionaries depends on 
how long the lib movement maintains its drive and whether new 
groups will continue it. Replogle said. He added, **Today*s groups 
produce a more exciting word climate than, say, in the days of the 
suffragettes, because of instant communications.'* 

Decrmhvr IHTd. At an American Dialect Society meeting held 
in conjunction with the Modern Language Association, Mary 
Ritchie Key presented a paper, **Linguistic Behavior of Male and 
Female." to only a sprinkling of an audience. But no sooner had she 
returned to the Irvine campus of the University of California, 
where she teaches linguistics, than requests began to come in for 
copie.c;of her paper. It was accepted for publication in Linguustics, 
but it did not appear until almost two years later, and between the 
time of the ADS meeting and its publication, she mailed out 
hundreds of copies to people who sent requests because of a rapidly 
developing interest in A new field of dialectology' (LvKjuistivs S8 
[Aug. 15. 1972]: 15-81). 

IViNfer VJ70-71. Virginia Slims cigarettes launched an ad- 
vertising cam paign to go with their motto: **You*ve come a long way. 
baby." The bold face headline read. "Presenting some new cliches 
Virginia Slims would like to drop into the English langruage.*' 
followed by a listing: 

.A woman's best frien<l is her du^"- 

.A Woman's home is her castle. 

The hlKjrtT the woman, the harder .<he falls. 

No woman is an island. 

We hold these truths to be self evident: That all women arc created 
eciual. 

Woman shall not live by bread alone. 

One small step Uir woman, one }riant .«tep for womankind. 
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The ad concluded with, "After all, when you have your own slim 
cigarette, you really deserv^e your own cliches, too," 

Spring 1971, '*Neuter title for women" was the subheading 
given an Associated Press story by Lynn Sherr which appeared in 
the Ann Arbor News, The main title was *'3//.s,s', Mrs. or Ms.T 

**United only in their conviction that a woman's marital status is 
nobody's business a growing number of American w^omen have 
quietly begun to erase the termsAIiss andA/r.s. from natural usage. 
They are replacing both with the neuter title, Ms, (pronounced 
MizK" The writer went on to say that the women are acting under no 
directives from any of the major women's organizations, and that 
the new, neutral monosyllable is slowly creeping into the vocabu- 
lary of the business world. "About one-fourth the mail I get is 
addressed Ms,,*' reported a married Boston attorney. Carol Burris, 
an active member of NOW, said that the only time she has trouble 
with titles is with newspaper reporters. *'They insist on Miss or Mrs, 
because their papers won't print Ms,, ' she said. *'Theres a ridi- 
culous social value on a wedding ring. Your stock goes up because 
you've caught a man." 

(Editor's Note: It is interesting that the terms Hcutra/ and neuter 
are used interchangeably in the article and the headline. Ms, may 
be a neutral term in that it does not show whether a woman is 
married, but in the grammatical sense of the word it certainly isn't 
neuter, in that it is a carrier of feminine gender.) 

,Ja)umry jr>, 1U71, "Women's Lib Adds Church to List" was the 
headline on a UPI story by Patricia McCormack. She cited the 
ending of a .prayer at a Women's Strike for Equality, where those 
assembled didn't say '*amen," but rather **Ah-women." They did 
this to make the point that discrimination against women by 
organized religion is one of the wrongs they want to right. 

.Idvimrtj IU71. The Association for Children with Retarded 
.Mental Development, Inc., in New York received more publicity 
than usual for iU annual awards banquet. For the first time in 
twenty years it was giving its "Man of the Year" Award toawoman. 
Mrs. SLei)hen (Ricki) Goodyear. Pre-dinner publicity said the 
ussocijition was taking a poll on what to call the aWard. 

Afff/itsf /./. ;.vr/. The cover story and the beginning of a three- 
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part feature in Life magazine were devoted to the women's 
movement. The article began with a two-page spread super- 
imposed on an artist's renditionof a dictionary definition of 2ra??za?z. 
In tones of grey the definition was given as "Typifies the negativeor 
passive principle in nature: symbolizes adultery, body politic, 
chaos, church, city, disorder, disunity, earth, fecundity, idol-atry. 
kingdom, moon, mother- (fade out) (fade in) -trayal. lies, quarrels: 
if preg- (fade out). 

Headlines on following pages read, "wiles and witchery of foul 
effcminacir and "prehistory to Playboy, a woman's place is in the 
body." The latter page showed an ad for a GT Tiger "Hi-Perfor- 
mance muffler." which was being caressed by a bikini-clad girl. 
The caption in the ad read. "Are you big enough to ride the Wild 
One?" The Life cutline explained. "Sales appeal is woman's great 
contribution to the modern economy. Her body serves as bait to lure 
buyers to other, less erotic consumer products." In a companion 
article entitled "Where did it all go wrong?" Richard Oilman stated. 
*'the nature of most languages tells us more about the hierarchical 
structure of male-female relationships than all the physical horror 
stories that could be compiled. . . . But that our language employs 
the words "man" and "mankind" as terms for the whole human race 
demonstrates that male dominance, the idea of masculine superi- 
ority, is perennial, institutional and rooted at the deepest levels of 
our historical experience. 

"Whether or not it is unjust is another question. And whether or 
not. if it is unjust, it can be overthrown is still another" (pp. 40-55). 

nJ71 . "Contempt for women can be discerned in a purer form in 
the use of female terms as abuse for pusillanimous or incompetent 
men. 'You girl/ say the Londoners, in a tone of deepest contempt," 
wrote Germaine Greer in a chapter entitled "Abuse" in The Female 
Einuwh. She went on to say, "Feminists might like to consider the 
gratuitous attribution of the female sex to unspecified objects and 
creatures, as in this headline which identified the Loch Ness 
Monster as female. *If Nessy's there «At'V>' got a sonar shock coming.' 
Perhaps we can deduce the latent motive for the attribution from 
the sadism of the context" (p. 264). 

Greer also showed that such a term as /r/7c7/ is negative only when 
applied to a woman. Other words with negative connotations devel- 
oped into exclusively feminine words. For example hag used to 
"apply to a direct satanical manifestation of peculiar grisliness." 
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Munif and illu>tral<-<i wjth ^tikmI rxaDiplt-'s utTr tht» fi>INAV!ny^; 

Thv Kn^h^h lan^nia^t^ a^^unn'v ;hh»pIo m kt^trthI to U' malo 
'inle.-^ (vthtTVK iM' iiii^ntifttMi. w ofii^Ti art' ^ul*^[>»virv. 

Mn'* ami t* n>iij* nn' not m M^t vvurd^. t^ftsi-^Jiht anti 
/'* r*' I " f t art', -iru't' it praft icall> irTijw^>.'«iblt' U> um^ ihrn) \\ it huut 
iHv \r>^ r:,iltural -.ten-otyj^^"- 

Manv. Kn^!i-h vvi>r(i- «;f>ntain a -ui'tU^ di-para>!"t'rnt^nt <.»r f*'f7iai+'- 
anti appn.»liattn)ri of rnaU'^. 

I/ori^ ^landirifcT (*or}\ i^rUiun^ «<f t hi' iw w > ni<'d ta krrp \\ orruTi from 
Im tn^ takt'n ^♦'r!<*ij>|\ m xhv ru-v^ ^ 

Ifu' J ud*M» Chn^i. lan tra^iitjon ^prin^'-^ fforn a rT^il*' patnu^n-hv 
and t f)»' \'dP.^u-d)^t\ in^ liid in^'" pr* ^n^ iun-^. t-- vi^tnl to rtin^t ruct a rt al it> 
tf'.at -!f'ipl\ nwm^r^ -mh-k t\ a^-'tinipt h^hn. 

pu^'li-h*-<i u lib Th*' i'laifTi that U '.^a- "th*^ fir-^t rrffrrnrf Uiok to 
M rioii>i\ ciin-jdtT th,v proti!t>n^ of •^^'xt^rn i^. >rbo<»l :7utonaN anti to 
!akr < Mr>idt ro<i -tt p- to S4.»i\r th*^ r^troS h rr * Th*^ p\jMi-htTs ad^ 
\ » rr. mh] that tfv^'jr tnlitr-nal ^la ff a> di \ idod tMp;ai!> l»*'tvi r^t-n nu^n 
ar-d wonn n cofTjparahlr nialo and ft'niair t*TniN -^vu h a> i fi>t*r 

ri^t'M^r- s.r\ t ff..vrt w a> Hiati*^ to firt.l and iri\ tM-A plana! ion- »>f \^ ord^ 
r^':a! litTAf'd fn'P"> nanu-- n^ai vM-niv't -u^'h a> hl.uf^^ ^^>: fro'^i 
A^ftlia Jffik- Iv;i..rT:.*'r and * <a :in!t rad i-oa<-t i\ it\ » froP! 

a '•*»'* ('m^i^. an t-ff'. »ri a- madr i^ ' a rn* »r ^T»-ro< =tv t>*'d iH-.i-tra- 
ti^t' -t. r t» r ft''- an(i n*^u wmtJ. - j^'h a- . .^^..so.. an<l ^^.-.'^r.-* 

■'H^'A ii« < f Inr» f^i j»\ h,^ K. {;i\tt^ — St\tral Tru k\ 

[^•■■^^if;^ " ' i .....^tt'« 1 ont' of tn*- pro r\ T'^rr-, -^^ r-t» >%a> ir^xm^ hrr 
rt^-ttri,* ^. .r vfMf'i"'* i^f*:' K^i^-t^ ■ F"?. r-t <.'f a^'." -aMl, "if fin-tl a 
prt \\\ \i\f\ \\\\^^ a!^'> taik^. ^h*' ran aln^.?-! ;n\ a''■^al'l> >rt't t>n aia'k 
^K'fv'^ \\< 't\' fMr»--\rr Miokmc for p^+ tt% ^^ifi- u h< » ca^^ talk ^*H~-a:i^^ 

^r^'n t \^'^\ mi*n\ ^irl 'a^kf r- I '-^ ■ * a- ^-'^ai v^»vnH-n talker^, 
' k»' MarjT^irt t Mvad \r.x\ !h* »-» t?-' - ' \ o ir c. p'^'ttx tfnrK^Ah^> 

a'^> r»n h^i^d a .'■on\ *>r>.a! i> ■'■'^ *' ' ^\\\\ ..J,.hrr\; I "a''<«vn ran ffii»-l 

.•^ir-rMi-.d xftitht^t-n-? a*! \v , vm^^K\- \r 1 f-v-i r d rt'-^'-^'-'^-, n^tAk«» & C<'*«lp4+^ 

, ^ h rt^»^'ark"- roM h ; - r\ a'^d c»- ' a^: ; u t>^.t of that. rtt 
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(l<n»>n'l tin ifiat Hr tnr^ l<> find a i^\r\ hr can ha\*^ an inlellivrt'nl 
(M>ru er-^al }on wMh"([)p 'i ll 

Smt^tf f r i'.4^j. *'VV'e ?ihoul(J not M^t out torhan>j'p the lanjruaKe at 
all. Instead, vip may take p*H)p!e to task for what they say, not 
Uvau^e the lanjruaKe itst^If is st^xist. but Ux'ause thosn* f^Hiple are 
i itfitmijin>r to think in s^^xist \vays without U^injr censi*iou*of it, and 
they >houl(l t»e njade aware of their attitudts.^st-attxl I..K)rothy Hajre 
m an article in .\^>hni t nlttleil 'There's < J Ion* for Vou"(IlIi. pp. 2- 
Ui 

In lalkinK" aU)ut th^• definitu>ns MKwety jri\e.s to the words 
u M >K.>f't and ir-nsr.i^O't . -he ^ajd. "So >tron>f are these definitions of 
m^iileand female mU-s m -mx lety thai when womenstnveto rtnlefine 
Ih^^' ttTm 'femirine' to allow it to mclu(ie strenjrtPj. eoura^fe. vi>ror, 
etc. It i> the women them-.elvt»s w ho end up UMnjiT rtHiefin*^!." She 
v^t nt «*n. **N»> matter hov^ many v^omen and i^'irls are a*?^ressi\e. 
■-tron^. and mde^n-ndent. they uill all \>e eallt^J unfemmme— and 
hence, for lack of a better term ^HThaps. masculine. . .In the 
prot ess of fr^t injrT <njrM'lves and redefininjr ot;T role in stK^jety. we 
Hiu-t make sure that ><»<'jety (io^^s nc't retiefin*' us When our 
acti\itie< are (aiU-d unwomanly let us msist on the fact that, by 
i'.U'fm It H tn, nu(htn^r <i,,nf b\ v\om<-'r' ts unv\ <iman!> 

.^^ / iTj.. "Thr LdnTatt^l I^d> Hx-a Dirty Mouth" was the 
cMii h\ a MP:*-' cuiup\n pitVt^' m /V Z'^/rj'^, v^hirh tcilti 

aUjut Uohm I^krtffs wtffk at the l'niversit\ of California at 
lU rkclev Fret^lwm nf lan^uajre is a banmeler of the dejrrt^e to 
uhirh N^omen are UHN-minjf emancij>at*Hr not<-Hl I^koff. But >he 
add^'ii that as emanel;.vat^^m rrui\es forward, the linguistic chan^e- 
r t< a t ne V* a> strict. \Aomen adopt rn^on^ and niorec^f men's cuss 
«ord^ t>ut ft^v^ m*- n aiK^j:>t Aord't t ra^lilfonally /axoreij b> \*omen 
>uch a> f > ht , 1^- 't\ and I p. 

A-'^'j''~<f rKJ At the Amenran S<H''wii%>iru'"al AssociatK^n Annual 
Me^mn^ in Ne\^ ( Orleans Jt»N.rph W. Schneitief and Sail) L. Hacker 
4»f Drake TniNer^^'tx pivM: nte^l a jfta^tirr. *'S€'X Role Iniairrry and 
*vf l^K^ <kn*^f K- Man' in Intr¥iu<'^t<»ry Texts: A (Vse in the SocK>k>^^ 
nf S>eM4otf> To st jd> th^e 'Tect *>n student* of th*^ w on! map*, they 
hiii-j enhste^i the help i,»f et>lleifire students from cam^Hisr-ft other than 
\^lmr *'^T^ in c'4Urtm^? f>hi>t<<raph-. cart<*>ns. and other |X"^pmlar 
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rultiiff iliu-tration-. apprwpriate fnr a projM»(Hi int nMiui tory text 
in >«K'io|(»^''\ . Half of thr '>tu(irnts u rr«* ^rivt'n pru|M)MHl chapirr titlrs 
o>ntainm^ t^'ntr, tht' dtlu r half K'^'^^r^ allernale titlt»s which 

rol umI r>ri ihf w on! / ^ f>/^/» to cxprt'ss \ hv >anie ronrrpl. The slij(i(»nt^ 
with tfu^ titlt^s hrosj^rht in a sivrrnfirant !y lar^aT numlKTof all- 
nui!«' or nio>t ly rriaic pu'tun's than (iiii the stii(lcnt> with th(> f//^/r 
tltir^ Jj''^* S'^ruji>4j>sf . pp. lli*lS). 

S /.'rrj. ••( iuHi('lint > for Iniprn\ injkr tho Ima>rtM)f \Vo- 
nifn in Tt'vtUH^ks" wa> publi-^hini U> Scotl. ForrNnian and Coni- 
pan>. This tM^hl-pa^ro Uioklft wdr [)r(*part^l Ia" Iho Scxi^ni in 
TrxtUn^k^ Conmuttn- of \Vom4'n at S<-ott, F'on'snuin. Haif of ihv 
SiM»k!('t w a-* (It w)t<M] to Rvoninwniiation- for a\ oidjn^^ soxi>t lan- 
^nja>rr thre*' <iiffert*nt rat*^vr<)nos: omission of wornvn, (it^nicanin^ 
of uofTirn. a":ti >r\ r-<«lr --trnM>r\ pin^ 

/-"'[.'■/ '1 h<» foll.»v\ in^ ridtll<* niado tht' roun<is on trU'vi>ion 

talk -If^rvV". arid ua- pul>]i-h*Mi in -.rvt ral new .-pai>rr> and rna^TH 



»/•.♦ ' ' ^ ♦ ,* . ,1 . ' "'■.nin w a- nthrr hiirrmr or n<]u'ulo. 

r»a^« *' \< r- • ■■• '\^r rht' .V* / T'^h* - n-plinrrd /'''/^ with 

;u r ... :!: . ' • rM!i;<i think of, H<M-am<' up with sijoh 

parawTa: ' vsn !o f^riM^l aUnit Ha(i'irr^H^rs<m. Xhv 

f\,\\\\\\ '.^1 WralhtrjHTM^ns, warm up thv 

. ,T ,: 6 r-i>n plaxin^. "in Old IVrsim- 

rj^ittan i ' I** r^mof Min^\" ^ipa httU'>rlas^ 

^,*]\ r^^ ' that rTjrdtTou-^ mif^ulsv to ru<h 

v^t., t^", .• h.' a»>d a U'ttle ^if rum. fffttn-n 
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}>t'rx)n-' on a iU^iul jhtsom's rh(»s^!*' AlthmiKh he probably offondi^l 
rnan\' ffniini>ts. hv did nuikr tht* jM>inl that rt'plu^^'inv: ff^ftff with 
fi* rsi'H was not as sinipU* a solution as it mi^rht at first apfn^ar. 

Sfififfff UK ). In thi» Wee Pals coniit' strip a baseball ^ame was 
brinvr orvrani/.ctl. One l^oy said. "I m vronna iw the third basemani" 
Another said, "ril hv the first baseman! What al)o:it you. C\)nnie?" 
<*onni«' answered with. "1*11 l»e the >ee(md ba>e person!" 

ncti.h* r /v;.; Ur. Sj'^ick > Ihihff tunl ( 'h^hl ('an is about to be 
librratecl fnmi the t> ranny of infantile male chauvinism, declared 
Patti Ha^an of the X* ]'orL T^Hts News Service. She explained 
how Dr. SjMvk after L!7 years. 2nl printini^s. and 2:^.445.781 copies 
<»f his famous I^aby Hil)U\ revistnl his pronoun usa^e, which 
referred tr> th** baby as ht . hi fa. or hfs rouKhl\' ten thousand times. 
In the nf»w edition. Dr. SjwK'k relies on the sexless ^h* fj.th* w Jh* ir. 
except where th(» plural is exceptionally awkward. Then. ;i.s a 
balance to the old tKK>k. he uses xA* , ht r. or ht rs. In defense* of his 
(triKMnal lMM>k. Dr. S^K^ck f>ointt^l out that evi-n in VMi) bt»fore most 
ptM)fiif were thinking of >Ui'h thin>rs. he prefacenl linhj^ nmi Child 
( 'nn with a W(jrd of a^xflo^o' to the parents "who have aj2:irl and are 
frustrated b\- having' the child calle<l /m/// all throujrh this lx)ok. It's 
c!iim>y io >ay hnr> or h* r every tinie. and I mvd h* r to refer to the 
m'»thi r.** 

"Men tend to talk as thou^j-h they were bijrjJTer. and women 
a- th(>u>rh they were smaller," observi^l Jacqueline Sachs. Philip 
Lielx'rman. and Donna Krickst>n in a Mudy entitled "Anatomical 
and Cultural I>eterminants of Male and FVmale Spet*ch." They 
reet)rded samples of the s|.)tvrh of 14 Uns and 12jrirls N^twtvn the 
aj^es of four and 14. The children were pre^dolescent. .so that they 
hacl larynxes o^ the same size relative to weijrht and hei^fht.etc. Yet 
K*^ adult juti^es listeninj^- to the recording's ci>uld "reliably and 
validly identify the st»x of the children from their vffl»ict*s." Possible 
explanations explored by the researchers were that there may bt* 
differential use of anatomy, or fn^rhaps hormonal control over 
certain as^XH^ts of the motor tinitput: that the children could bc» 
learnm^r culturally ditermintni f.>atterns that are viewed as appriv 
priate for each sex: or that thejud)r.vs may have drawn on other cues 
to identify the sex of the child speaker: e>r.. it set^ms that •*lK>ys had a 
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ny)rv forceful (K^finitc rhythm of speaking than >firls."<Shuy and 

^^'^^1 }'J7.i. "I^'roni a feminist jK)int of view, dictionaries are 
TTUisi^Um pieces- ^n archaic culture. Yet they arv^ a powerful 
reinforcinj? cxp^'-'-'^sii^n of men's prejudice aj^ainst Women, and if 
thoy cannot be rewritten at once, a vreneral awareness of their 
sexism must wcak<-n their authority," declared Kuth Todascoin the 
intrcKluction io -'^^^ hit* lllf/t fit \Vnffiin(\s (iniii* it* hirtif HW/v/,v, 
V^^hnth (hii (pp. ii-iii). The fifty^javTe Ux)klet lists epithets and 
their dictionary tJ'-'finitions under six classes: Woman as Whore, 
Wcmian as Whorish, Woman as Body, Woman as Animal. Woman as 
' Woman a> /V^/7/w>//Kave the b(K)klet a write-up. complete 
with a photo^rraph of a small busti^l (at least by /Va,v/>f^7 standards) 
niide absorbed i" rea(]inK- The title was "Lib Service" and the 
concludinj? note was addressed to one of the compilers, Jessie 
Sheridan, who ^^^-^ l^>inted out that **alm*ost every word in the 
Kn^lish lanvrua^?'^* that has to do with women has sonuMiejrradinK 
meaninjT." "May'^*-* Jessie." wrote the editor,*'l)Ut did you know 
that \\\hsii r's definition of feminine is still fKJs.^irt T 

t„ht r A statement on pavre IH of the Lin>ruistic 

Society of Ameriea bulletin said the Women's Caucus rejoiced that 
"the offensive term nfttt(iu*in r had bivn dropped from the title" of 
the committee on personnel resources. Hut on pajre 12 of the same 
biill^'tin wa.'s a hearlline readin>ir "Interim Rejx)rton the Man|xnver 
Survey." 

r Listed on the projrram for the NationalCouncil 

of Teachers of Kn^lish convention in Philadelphia were more than 
o hundnnl chai^'men. almost tHjually divide*] l)etu>^»n male and 
female. FVwer than half a dozen |XH)p!e were listed '^rhuinrowrn 
or chair|HTson*« •'^H '-vere female. At the oFH'ninp si^ssion. the 
featuri^i sfH^aker. Monro*^ Heanlsley. congrratulatwi the memlyer- 
ship for their sense in retainin)^: the clear, efficient, and 

pleiisant'soundinp word r^^iirmnh rather than chanjfinjj UM-halr- 

/>" M/^/>T j> At the Linjnjistic S(H'iety of America 

m^^'tinj^ in San I^iw>. thnvof six paf>iTs in a session on I^njriiajre 
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an<i Social llo\v> <lt»alt with sj'visrTi, and a spcrial si'ssic^n on thr 
( i was ^ponsoHMl t)\ thr LSA Wonirn's C'aiu'u>. In iho ncws- 
IflUT pPfrt'dirivr this convention, a firovrrarn ;'onimilliH' report 
<latt'tl that sinrt' LSA had adoptvtl the plan of st'k'ctin^ program 
participants from abstracts .denlificd by number rather than by 
nam^^ a sivrnific-antly hivrher nimiber of women were F)ein^ in- 
ehide(l as proRrarn participants. 

Trends tcAvard more worTien participants and acceptance* of 
linvruislic sexism as a serious topic for research could be seen 
durinv: the followinv: years at national meelinvrs of the M(Kiern 
Lan^uavre Association. American Dialed Society, National Council 
of 'IVarher> (►f Kn;:!ish, and Teachers of Kn^'-Iish to Speakers of 
i Kher Lan^'-uavrt's. 

Ihi*n>h(r la:.;. In the Modern Lanvrua^re Association news- 
letter, Deborah I{(isenfelt and Fltjrence Howe complained inanole 
litleti "Lan^uavre and Sexism": "Attempts to chanvrc sex ist usa^e 
meet not merely with resistanci\ but with ridicule. It is odd that 
such ridicuh* oftt*n comes from th<' very people who profess their 
faitt) in the power of the worii — lin^^uist>. literar\" critics, meinbers 
of the MLA." 

I*eter Farb in his best-^ellin^r M'o/v/ /Vf///; What 
Wht l\itft(t Tnd: include<l a "Linvruistic Chauvinism" 
chapter discu>>in>r several kinds of jHjlitical chauvinism. "Closely 
related t<» the une()ual treatment of a minority lan^na^e by a 
majority ian^jaKe." he explaine<i."is the une<]ual treatment many 
lanvrua^-es v:i\-e tothe two sexes. The Bible regards Kveas merely an 
off<htH>t fron) Adam's rib— and Knvrli^h follows >uit by the usiM)f 
many Adam's-rib word- ' ip. 111). 

Later, he wrote," nnih ori^*'inall\ was a non-sexist Mid<llo 

Kn^li^h word. .rW,»/* , meaninvr "small woman," he said but 
;K)pular sptvch chanvrt^l it to lK'C;i\i>e of its apparent resom- 

t>lance to the w(jrd n>nh ( )r! Vii*M.th*T hand. <rnf>.',jtJ ori^^inatod asan 
.\<lam's rib woni. derived iroTti tht < '' i Knirlish frlu plus nntn (p. 
I \2i Farb wehl on to(b>cu>- w • - v < * ani-^jTwomen wouUIIh* 
improved by chan^rin^ the ki!.:;- <;iC' li^ ■ ■•^ I'i-ion; 'The fact is 
that lan^ruajre merely refUH-t «^ 1- ' ;. o**- and i- not the cause of 

It. The pn»blem of woman's -tat 1! • ir'isfi -prakinjr communi- 
ties will not U' solved by di-r^ia-- 'i:; j rh*' lanvTuajre— but by 
chanjrin^ the ,-JK-ial structure- K'^^ n i' rr in our jxnver to 
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leKislate changes in the platitudes of words, the attitudes would 
nevertheless remain" (p. 144). 

Consistent with his attitude, p'arbwentontoentitle the following 
chapter "Man at the Mercy of UinjjruaKe/' and a later chapter •^Man 
the Talker." 

J(nn<(trtf JS. lUTI^. Tifhf magazine, which has frequently ex- 
presswi the opinion that Kn^lish is perfectly adequate as it is and 
that feminists are bein^ foolish to ask for changes, apparently is not 
really conv'incwl that masculine pronouns are generic. In the cover 
sU)ry. "A Telltale Tap)e Dwpens Nixon's Dilemma," the editor wrot^?. 
"Until someone w ithin the White House steps forward to admit that 
his or hvr (italics mine) finders pushed those keys to wipe out the 
conversation, the cover-up cannot, indeed, be considered to have 
ended" (p. \\\). In a departure from T/mr style, the writer used both 
pronouns, probably make sure that readers thoujrhtof feminine 
as well as masculine fin>?ers, since fiose Mary Woods was a prime 
suspect. 

Mn>j V,*7\. "Dirty Word- Ta^/ Harm You," said Barbara 
I^wrence writing in A'rf//xx*A-. She stated that the systematic 
dero>rati()n of women implicit in many obscenities involves origins 
and imagery with "undeniably painful, if notsadistic. implications, 
the object of which is almost always female. It is interesting, she 
nottHl. that the same fH^ople who are offended and shocke<i by racial 
or ethnic ooscenities do not t^ike any s^KTial note of obscenities 
which derov2:ate uomer, {p. W^). 

Jitht nc^. Kditorsof /^//f7/*»Aw;// 7/ ^ave Chris Kramer s 
three-p;,j?e article on folk linguistics the title. "Wishy-Washy 
Mommy Talk" (PP- H2-K')). Kramers arjrument was that nf//^/f/r.s 
toward se\ differences in lanprua^e use may be just as important as 
actual differences. We ex^x^ct certain expressions to be uttennl by 
(me sex ivr the other, and this colors our j)crceptions. By askinjr 
fH»ople to identify spt^akers as male or female in cutlines from 
covere(l-up cartoons, she found that people had definite idc:isalK)ut 
masculine and feminine sptwh. There was a hijrh percentage of 
a>rrtH»nient as U) whether a male or a female was speakinjr. But 
when Kramer presented individual males and individual females 
with identical pictures and asktnl them to descril)0 the contents, she 
found that male and female sf)eiK'h did not differ as much mijrht 
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havi» hvvn I'xpeclt'd. For example, men use(i as many adjectives as 
women. 

./'^/.'/ 1!*?^, Amon^ observations Rubin I^ikoff made in a Ms. 
magazine article. '*Vou Are What You Say," was a comparison of the 
two terms //n/// and ironitiK. I^ikoff j)ointe(l out that fad if once was 
used as a euphemism for wonniiK It was a polite and respected term 
because it was connate \\r\ih f/t'tftlrniatf. But it has now been used so 
nuirh in terms like rltan hnj hififj, stilrshttifh and htd ffo/th*' t rndmu 
etc., that it is no lonper a term denoting special respect. For 
example: "The decision to use Uvitj rather than (ronntn, or vice- 
versa may considerably alter the sense of a sentence, as the 
follnwin^^ examples show; 

a. .\ w^mian (laiiyi I kru»u i> a Hi-an ai iivrkfU'V. 

|i A AMtiian (hiilyi I krinu riiakt'?- ania/.inK thin^rs out i*{ slwn'lacM's 

Th«' use (jf /a//// in la) imparts a frivolous, or nonserious, tone to the 
sentence: tht- matter under discussion is not one of >rreat moment. 
Similarly, in (bl usinp hniff here would su^K^^st that the speaker 
ciinsidered thi* 'amazing things' not to be serious art. but merely a 
hobby or an aberration." 

If u nimm were used, the idea could be communicated that she 
was a serious sculptor. Ijuitj ihnfar is condescend in since we don't 
say tj* ifth nHiK titn-iar or tinrtor. And when the San Fntftriyn> 
il nniirh referrtnl to Madalyn Murray O'Hair as "the 
it was an intentional put-down (pp. *>.S-(;7). 

nt fiJff r \ort nthrr IU7 !t. The newsletter o^the New York State 
NOW chapter carried an announce mrnt()f'*Wy*^nans Place rtSn the 
World" T-shirts. The sizi's offered were Mni'.< Small. Medium or 
I^ir^e. 

Xtu rnth* r 1U7^. A draft of pro|)osed "(iuidelines for Covnbatinjr 
Sexism in iMin^'ua^e" was distribute! in the exhibit hall at the 
convention of th<^ National Council of Teachers of p^njjlish by the 
NCTP^ Committet^ on the Role and Ima^e of Women in the Council 
and the Profession. The draft describi^d sexism in lanjoiajsre as ( 1) 
the assumption that a person s sex d'.*termines the appropriate 
spiH^ch for that [)erson to either hoar or use: (2) p]n>rlish usajres 
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which imply that thinjrs masculine are superior tothinj^s feminine, 
for example, a ///a^/-N/cr(/job as important whereas (ntfnatt s /cotAms 
trivial; (8) use of a m;isculine word such as choinnan in a jreneric 
sense, a practice which causes females to be unintentionally 
excluded from the thought. Amonjr "thouKht-provokinjr questions 
for En^^lish teachers" were the followinj^: 

you iHTsonify bud prartices in Kn>rli>h ti'ui'hinjr as always 
femalo. i.e.. Miss Kitiiiitrh or Mrs. (Iriinily? 
\i\ littTun' criticism, (io you use th«' word n'tjsrffUm' as a ixisitivr 
torrn meaning? .s.'rrfNf/. and ft- nfini as a nt-Kativt* term meanin^f 

Do you support iho ntm o/ htters ster(H)tyiH» by >roin>r alon^ with 
publishtTS who hide the fact that an author is a woman by usin): 
either masculine-soundinvr names or initials? 

W) you teach your stufients lo exclude women, at least mentally, 
from the business world by headinjr all letters either '/♦7,//» ;/m7( 
or l^nr Sirs'! 

Ih n mhrr 1U7J^. **VVewill hire the most qualified person repird- 
less of his sex," is one of the quotes Sol Saporta pave in a paper, 
•^I^npruaKC in a Sexist Society," before the Modern Lanj^rua^e 
Association meeting in New York, "It seems that language is to 
sexism as symptom is to disease , . . flu is presumably diagnosed on 
the basis of a set of symptoms of which fever is one." Saporta 
concluded: "The more institutionalized a particular phenomenon 
becomes, the less visible, and, presumably, the more resistant it is to 

change (liven the data, then, one can ask. is lanj^ua^e sexist or 

are people sexist or is society sexist? The probable answer, regret- 
tably, is all three." 

Sffrintf lUT.'i. In MaU iF< wale iMHijuaij* , the first of several 
b(X)ks treating? sexism in lan^oia^o, author Mary Ritchie Key 
brought toj^ether examples, anecdotes, and formal research. In her 
concludinj? chapttT, "An Androp:\*nous Lan^rua^e." Key wrote, "An 
androj2:\'nous lanj^niape will be complementary rather than divisive. 
It will find balance and harmony in completeness. It will 
establish an equilibrium in its unity rather than invidious separa- 
tion. It will combine the abstract with the concrete; feeling w'ith 
lo^ic: tenderness with stren^h; force with jrraciousness. It will be a 
baianct^l tension— supporting rather than opposing. It will be 
exuberant and vibrant, leaving out the weak and the brutal. It will 
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not tolerate the simpering", helpless, bitchy sweetness of the 
fcnn'Ninr language. Nor will it tolerate the overwhelming smash of 
the opinionated and blustering niasculinr language. It will move 
away from the cruel distinctions that have wounded both male and 
female human being's" (p. 147). 

April fi VJTf). "The woman's rights movement has won a 
dubious victory in Indiana." stated an editorial in the Ijos Amjeles 
Times. "The grand dragon of the Ku Klux Klan there has let it be 
known that from now on his bullyboys want to be known as 
Klanspersons. Althou^rh manic terrorism is still in, male chauvin- 
ism is out. The prospect of a non-sexist KKK raises two burning 
(questions, and we hope the answer to both is yes. Has membership 
fallen to such a low point that the nightriders must recruit a ladies* 
auxiliary or face extinction? 

**Will the ladies decline and tell their Klansperson husbands to 
take off those silly hoods and robes and spend their nights doinp: 
something useful— like cleaning out the garage?" 

Sprinff 1,975, The U.S. Departmentof Labor brought out a 363- 
page book entitled Job Title Ren.^iotn^ to Eliminate Sex- and Agc- 
RefefVfit Laiujuaije from the Dictionaru of Occupational Titles, 
Tfiinl Edition (1965). Although the whole book was devoted to 
changing such terms as craneman to crane operator, stewardess to 

fli(jht attenda «^ and mo.^itertx) supenu\s'or. the cover clearly 

stated that the book comes from the U. S, Department of Labor and 
Manpovier Administration (italics added). 

The list of job title changes included such gems 3S(xId-shoe girl, 
now odd-shoe examiner, kmKk-up man (woodworking), now knock- 
up aj<semhler: sauce girl, now sauce canner; and blow-up boy (glass 
manufacturing), now blow-up worker, A survey of terms in the 1965 
Dictionary is less amusing. In a casual perusal, I found hundredsof 
man terms and dozens of boy and girl terms (mostly for menial 
jobs), but not a single woman term. 

Spring 1975. Robin Lakoffs paper. "Language and Woman's 
Place/* originally printed in Language and Society, came out in 
paperback from Harper & Row. Lakoff pursued the point that 
society has given women certain roles to fill, and the language that 
goes with these roles serves to perpetuate the system. Discussing 
"woman s language,** Lakoff wrote. "So a girl is damned if she 
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does, damned if she doesn't. If she refuses to talk like a lady, she is 
ridiculed and subjected to criticism as unfeminine; if she does 
learn, she is ridiculed as unable to think clearly, unable to take part 
in a serious discussion: in some sense, as less than fully human. 
These two choices which a woman has — to be less than a woman or 
less than a person — are highly painful" (p. 6). 

Mdfj VJ7'). '*How Serious Is Sex Bias in Language?" asked 
Muriel R. Schulz in Collajv Composition and Communication (pp. 
168-67). She asked whether we really respond to man as "male 
human being" in such words as chairman, condresi^man, and 
\rorkvHin where the ending rhymes with one rather than fan. 
''Eventually, if the words systematically refer to women as well as 
men." she sai'». *'the semantic tie with man may be broken, as has 
happened in such words as daisy (from day*s eye)^ holiday (from 
holy day), anda/o//r (from a// one)." She pointed out problems inher- 
ent in trying to rid the language of the inan suffix. For example, if 
men resist being called chairperson so that the word is used only for 
women, nothing has been gained. And as long as Ac remains the 
generic pronoun, we get ourselves into abind by creating sentences 
like "Every chairperson will have own office," 

Among solutions available within the system, Schulz mentions 
using they, thein , and their as androgynous pronouns, usingA^' or she 
with moderation, pluralizing whenever possible, rewriting so that 
a pronoun is not necessary, and accepting Ac as a true generic. 

May June 1975. "Person the lifeboats!" commanded Boyd 
Wright, "The language is sinking!" Wright, associate editor at 
Women Wear Daily, wrote in a half-page feature in the Columbia 
Journalism Review: "Afaw, as all dictionaries agree, can be as much 
a generic, .sexless word as horse or dog. We have not yet resorted to 
rnccmare or seeiny-eye bitch. Why, then, chairwoman or the even 
clumsier chairpcrsw/?" He went on to ask if women consider 
themselves safe from "jaws" because everyone knows that sharks 
are, after all, only man-eaters? He gave several similarly amusing 
examples and then concluded with "The irony is that violating the 
language in this fashion undermines the cause of women's libera- 
tion, in whose name this battle is being waged. The result is not a 
more adequate recognition of women's equality, but a verbal 
ugliness that makes a valid cause seem unnecessarily dubious" (p. 
32). 

^ 1 
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Muf/ Jtmr VJ7'). The problem that is "tearing newsrooms 
apart** was discussed in the Colu))ibia Jourfuillsni Kericir under the 
title "Kissing *the ^irls* Goodbye: A Discussion of Guidelines for 
Journalists'* (pp. 28-8.'?). In 1974 a Stanford University student 
^roup called the VVomen*s News Service developed eleven **Guide- 
lines for Newswritin^ About Women.*' Because, as the CJR editor 
said, "any set of pruidelines is bound to be controversial," a panel of 
journalism professors, editors, reporters, and news directors was 
brouprht together to discuss the pfuidelines. Included in the hiprh- 
lighted comments were these statements: "I'm not particularly 
anxious to use the tremendous power of the press to chanp^e 
lan^ua^e just because a number of people think its socially useful," 
and "Who s described physically? Usually the women. And who are 
they described for? Usually the men." 

Jioic VJ75. The American Pstjchfilmjisf published guidelines 
drawn up by a seven-member task force "To offset language bias 
and to present several alternatives for nonsexist writing." 

"The purpose of these stylistic guidelines.*' the editors wrote, "is 
to overcome the impression presently embedded in the English 
language that (a) people in general are of the male gender and (b) 
certain social roles are automatically sex-linked. Another purpose is 
to insure that psychological writing does not degrade or circum- 
scribe human beings'* (p, 682). 

Jtnir J^. /,vr5. At the International Women's Year meeting in 
Mexico City» the Committee on Language Revision passed a 
proposal calling on the media, educational institutions, and all 
individuals to effect change in language so that it will express the 
equality of the sexes. 

lfJ75, "Feminist Writers, Hanging Ourselves on a Party 
Line?'* was the title of an article by Vivian Gornick in Ms-, magazine 
(pp, 104-07). She cautioned against a situation in which feminists 
**use the word sisterhood like a club over the heads of all women 
whose thought and action follow the dictates of individual con- 
.^cience rather than those of what has quickly become a closed 
.system of response." In contrasting lire responses to automatic 
responses, she used the term consciousnesa raising as an example. 
**After five years of regular exposure to the phrase in the pages of 
Time and NewHurck is there a woman in the country who would 



come to the experience with the freshness and emotional ^iprnorance* 
required for original discovery?" She went on to write about "the 
potency of our ideas drowning: in a welter of words that once held 
living: meaning: and have now become automatic slog:ans that beg:in 
to deprive us— rather than support us— in our struggle to change 
our lives. 

•*Today terms like MCP and i^crual object are jargon and carry 
with them all the dangers of jarj^on. For jargon, after all, is 
shorthand; and the danger of shorthand is that it short-circuits 
thought . . /' 

S('ptcnil>rr /4, 1!)T5. A Sunday feature in the Los Angeles 
Thnes was an article, "Still Fighting Prejudice: Women in the 
Law," by Pat B. Anderson. 

Los Angeles Superior Court Judge Joan Dempsey Klein reported 
that most judges "still find women lawyers unusual. They have a 
*stop and think' rather than a routine reaction to them. Some of the 
judiciary still refer to them as *madame* instead of addressing them 
as ^counsel' the same as the man attorney." 

A male public defender explained the difference in attitudes by 
saying, "We were raised by women and we don't want them soiled 
by the things that are part of criminal law— stabbings, murders 
and even dirty words." 

One of the difficulties of fitting into the expected courtroom 
scene was mentioned by a female lawyer in a San Francisco firm, 
who said, "Your voice takes on a certain bitchy tone you can 
recognize when you try to make a legal point.** She added that she 
thinks it is easier for younger women, who were not raised to be 
dependent on men, to be assertive without being aggressive, 

October nJ75. The new Harper Dictionary of Contewporarj/ 
Usoffe, edited by William and Mary Morris, included several 
discussions on changes being made at least partially because of the 
feminist movement One of the longest entries was "Sexism in 
Language,'* which discussed the issue of guidelines (pp, 549-53), 

Fall 1975. "This book rides in on the first crest of what we ex- 
pect to be an ocean of interest in the topic,** said Barrie Thorne and 
Nancy Henley in the preface of Language and Sex. published by 
Newbury House. The book began with twelve papers, many pre- 
viously published, on such topics as differences between male and 
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femalf >pw.-h. relationships LnrWe^rr. prestige and spee<.*h forms, the 
(ii fficuiiie- uf making a "*non'>exi>t** dk-tionar\'- 2^<i cultural 
altitude^ atx^ut males and female-s reflected in lan^ruaKe use and 
mriaphor. An annotated bibliojrraphy listed approximately 2^U) 
studies of voc-aijular\' and syntax. phonoIo^r>*. conversational pat- 
tf rns, -A" omen's and men's lan^rua^res. dialects, multiling^l situa- 
tions. Ian^ua;rf acquisition, verbal ability, and nonverbal aspects of 
L-ommunieation. 

iV'f't^r Anic-lrs in popular mta^azines reflected in- 

creased avvarener>s of tht- i^sue of women's assertiveness through 
speec-h. They included **My Husband Wanted a Silent Partner" and 
-How Much Should a First Lady Sayr (.:/<-rVr?/'.s. Febru-t*r\' 1976). 
plus ''How Nur>er>' Schu^^ls Teach Girls to Shut Up" {Fsi4K'hoUMji4 
T>*ini4. I December l^l^K 

F^hn^nrj ;.v^^^ Henr>' Maloney was interviewed by David 
Sohn in the ""Viewj^cant" column of Sin¥y> Kfujli^i Journal (p. 9). 
Without mentioninj^- F'niii'tfrh or Mrs. ^irundu and without 
using feminine pronouns, the twv;, men manag^ed to put across the 
old stereotytK- that women art^ responsible for bad English teaching 
practices: 

.T/a/v"f y; . . . There was some notion that existed in the English 
teacher's mind as to just how you were supp05»ed to speak, how you 
were supjjused Ui write. I think a lot of this nocion was a kind! of 
elitist. "Va^sar-trained.'* carefully speaking person who could write 
with elegance. The substance of the messages was lost \n. this 
srrarnble for threat form 

Did you ever run into any Vassar-traine<l teachers who 
could write with rlegance'* 

Malr^m '4'. By their definition of elegance. I think so. Their 
^♦/ntences ha<i nice balance, and they didn't use word:^ ^uch as niv^ . 
They wt-re vt*ry con.sciou> of their vocabulary. 

S'J'tfr. They wn^te nicely, in other words, 
Mnfonr^j: Ves. Hut I want U) move on to sonvething el.se. . . , 

Juiru 1U7^). Winners of an in-hou.se contest in which e.r-ployees 
competed to find the best writtenixamplesof sexism in the English 
language were announced by l>oubleday Si Company, First place 
went to Amoy Allen and Elena Scotti, who both turned in an ad 
from the May 4 AVw^ York Tin*^x. Under the pre- Mother*:. Day 
caption, "(iive your Moth^^r the World." wa> an a/Jvertusemert for 
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the Harcburt Brace Jovanovi?»rh book by Irving Howe. World of (/ur 
Fath' rs: JJie Juunie>j of the Klast Euroinan Jfws to America and the 
Tl^ey Found and Made. The book title was cited as an example 
of the patriarchal assumption of our Judeo-Christian culture that 
the world is made and inhabited by malesonly. Bill Strachanwona 
prize for noticingranad for the First Won^.en's Bank in theAVw York 
Fo<t of Februar>' 27. 1976. The ad read in part. "And if you need a 
loan just ask one of our experts. He ke^ps Excedrin in his desk." 
Five days later the same ad ran in the Xrw Vork Tone:^ with copy 
changed to read: "And if you need a loan just ask for one of our 
experts. (The>- keep Excedrin in their desks. T. 

A Report on a Sur\ ey 

If chafiKf occurs in any langua^^, it is the users of that langxia^e 
who determine the direction of that change. In an attempt to 
predict possible chanjfes in our language, the authors made a 
survey of people s attitudes or. the issue of sexism and American 
English. 

Approximately two hundred one-page questionnaires were sent 
out early in 1976. One hundred of these went to editors of books, 
magazines or newspapers. The editors queried were those whose 
names appeared near the middle of every fourth page of the 1973 
edition of Writer's Market. A similar process was used to choose 
approximately twenty-five members from the directories of three 
professional organizations; the National Coumcil of Teachers of 
English. Teachers of English Uy Speakers of Other Languages, and 
the Linguistic Society of America. In addition, the questionnaire 
was sent to twenty- five members of NCTE*s Committee on the Role 
and Image of Women in the Council and in the Profession. 

Over eighty of the questionnaires were returned by the deadline 
date. Many more trickled in over the following months, and some of 
the comments are included in this txx>k. but numerical responseson 
late questionnaires were not counte<J. The people who received the 
(|uestionnairt*s were askinJ to note their reactions to sentences 
illustrating certain generic usages and togivean indicationof their 
views on language i.ssues which have arisen within the last few- 
years. They were also inviud to add comments on any aspect of lin- 
guistic sexism which particularly interested them. From the quali- 
ty of the comments received, it was obvious that most of the 
respondents— all of whom work professionally with the English 
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lan^ruaKe — had driven thouj?hi U) the matter of lingxii>:tic sexism 
lonp before they received the questionnaire. 

Probably the most interesting aspect of the responses was the 
diwrsiiy of opinion and the firmness with which these opinions 
were stated. As expected, members of the Women's Committee 
were the must in favor of tr>*inj2r to change the langiiagre. w*hile 
members of the Lin^istic Society were the least in favor of such 
^'lamperinK-" 

' A substantial difference in attitude between male and female 
respondf:'nts was shown, for example, in the foHowinK two letters, 
which C2ime back in the same envelope: 

Wt ha'^e rr.^if f*^-A . .far.;. . fhar^rr^ r\'..>i '^K'a,r. liv m> IVrha.ft> 



A much bij^Rcrand more carefully controlled sample would have 
Ut r)f surveyed to find out whether the differences in male and 
femalv attitudes amonK my respondents were due entirely to the 
fact that women are more sensitive to sexist lan^ua^e than are men. 
iVrhaps my sampling of females was weighted by questionnaires 
sent tomembersofLheNCTE Women's Committee, who mi^ht have 
stn>n>rer feelings about the matter than do female langxia^e 
teacher.> and or ediujrs at larjre. 

In :he first part of the questionx'^aire there were ei^rht statements 
relating? tu su^'^'estions for solving problems of lin^ruistic sexism 
that have api>eartK] in rt^-ent articles and or speeches. Respondents 
vMTf a-^kt'(i to tell whether they thouvrht each su^rjrestion was: 

A A iT^fxi chan/*' a ha h a*- ^houM t^noii^ra^'f 
II A « thiit pr«»taMv cnr,*' 'A;th I:rnt' 

I> An irrij**»ssihlt* ^'Hiirjfe 

Tht' >uK'^'esti(>n* and reactions are listixi in Fijrun* 1. Thost* ideas 
which 'AiT<^' acceptable to the mo^t res^M^nfftcnts a{'y/)ear first. 
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Statement 5. about ridding the lan^ua^e of deroprator>' terms, 
elicited the neatest diverg^ence of opinion, with only thirteen 
respondents holding: middle-of-the-road positions. The rest were at 
the two extremes. Twenty-six people thought it was a grood change 
which should be encourag-ed and thirty-five thought it was an 
impossible change. The latter group were much more vociferous in 
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Fin: . 2. fi<*actions to sentences involving words with 
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expressing their opinions through comments, all of which appeared 
to come from males. 

The second part of the questionnaire dealt with the problem of 
masculine-soundinp: affixes, which is indeed a troublesome area. 
Some — but not all— words with these affixes tri^^^ersome — but not 
all— speakers to think specific^ally of males, while other words that 
technically appear equally masculine do not. On the questionnaire, 
nine sentences were listed and respondents were asked to indicate 
whether the sentence was: 

A. "iVrft-t-tly a*.'(-ep)table — I wouU: probably nol even notice ihe u^e 

of a irenerif term.** 
H. "Actepiable. alth<iu^h 1 miifhtnocicelheapparenlcontradiclion 

J>etween sex and ifender.** 
(*. -iVviant— I woiild h>e sUirtW Uj h-t'ar this senU'nce." 

Reactions are tabulated in Figure 2. Some respondents quar- 
reled with the categories, saying, for example, that although they 
wouldn't be startled to hear a particular sentence, they might 
consider it awkward or poor comp)osition. Others skipped sentences 
that didn't seem to fit intooneof the categories: thus, the numbers of 
pe<jple responding for each sentence are not necessarily consistent 
throughout the study. The sentences were not ranked in the follow- 
ing order on the questionnaire, but here thev are listed with the 
most "acceptable** sentences first and the most ''deviant*' last. 

The sentence that provoked the most specific comment in the 
margin was ^4. about the "male ladybugs." One person wrote 
"Silly!", another |:)erson wrote "laughable." and several made 
que^tio.". marks Apparently it is a surprise to find a feminine- 
sounding word that is hi fact generic. The accompanying tables 
give an indication of current feelings about the relative acceptance 
of some usages and some ideas: they also illustrate the diversity of 
opinion that exists. 

But I think the real value of the survey is in the freewheeling 
opinions j)eople expressed, either on the back of the survey form or 
in separate letters. Tht^se proved more interesting and informative 
:han any number of checkmarks. Some of these comments appear 
at ^)eginnings of chapters in this book. Thos** incl jded best express 
I)i*rs^>nal viewpoints, give new insights, or illustrate thediversity of 
opinion among professional people of good will. An effort has been 
made not to quote pi'ople out of context in ways that would 
misrepresent either attitud€*s or opinions. Rt*spondents who pre- 
ferred U) remain anonymous are .sf> liste<L 



WV art* strongly opp<.>>c»d to the introduction of superfluous ne^ 
pronouns or neutn?! morphemes into the lan^XLa^e: it dvjesn't need 
them. What it i>erhaps need is the elimination of artificial 
"feminine" forms like "chairwoman" or "poetess." coupled with a 
ne'.v understandinjr . - . that "man" does in fact mean "human beinjr." 
and that if members of the male sex have borrowed it to m.ean 
themselves, that issimpiyan hUtorical arrogance w hich has become 
an inmx'uous lin^istie tradition .... 

. . . I )ero)rator>* sexist terms belon? in the lan>rua>re as much as 
dero>rator\- reli>:ii>us or racial terms do. We may abhor them. . - . but 
lhe>- are a part of the richness of the lan^a^^e. Anyway. I am 
extremely skeptical of the notion that any Ian>ruag"e can be "rid" of 
any sort of slaii>f or derojratorv' terms. So far. at least, there's noway 

to apply a blue pencil to the spoken word in sum . . . we feel that 

critics or foes of lin^istic sexism should be at least as c<jncerned 
alMiut lan^ajre as they are al>out .-^xism. 

C'olman Andrews 
editor 

Rather than ur^rhairfM rs*ttt. which is not in the dict:onar>'. create a 
word like tiffirinf. And if sfM^ki s/tmn Uithers somecjne. use rtf/n- 
.<4 hfiiU'-t _ If ti* >*:>.tr>'i r> i> lM>therM>me. use . . . There are 

sufficient words in the Kn>rlish lan^ruajre to permit us to communi- 
cate properly. 

Mike Weinjrart 
e«iitor 

What are you sujrjrestinjr for the salutation of business letters 
written to a company rather than an individual? Obviously the 
convk^ntionai tj*'ttthn>tn won't do. When I came to that problem. I 
recommeniie<l simply omittinjr the salutation, since ver>- few com- 
jianits are ver\' <itnr anyway. 

LlisaU th McPherson 
teacher, writer 
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Over the last hundred years, American anthropologists have 
travelled to the corners of the earth to study primitive cultures. 
They either became lin^ists themselves or they took linguists with 
them to help in learning and analyzing languages. Even if the 
culture was one that no longer existed, they were interested in 
learning its language because besides being tools of communi- 
cation, the vocabularj* and structure of a language teil much about 
the values held by its speakers. 

However, the culture need not be primitive, nor do the peopb 
making obser\'ations need to be anthropologists and linguists. 
Anyone living in the United States who listens with a keen ear or 
reads with a perceptive eye can come up with startling new insights 
about the way American English reflects our values. 



Animal Terms for People — Mirrors of the Double Standard 

If we look at just one semantic area of English, that of animal 
terms in relation to people, we can uncover some interesting 
insighti; into how our culture views males and females. References 
to identical animals can have negative connotations when related to 
a female, but positive or neutral connotations when related to a 
male. For example, a xArfvr has come to mean "a scolding, nagging, 
evil-tempered woman/* while shretrd means "keen-witted, clever, 
or sharp in practical affairs; astute ... businessman, etc/* {Weh- 
,<fers AVw World DU tiouanj of the Amencan iMnguage, 1964). 

A lucky dofj or a ijnij d<^j may be a very interesting fellow, but 
when a woman is a dog, she is unattractive, and when she's a bitch 
she's the personification of whatever is undesirable in the mind of 
the speaker. V\' hen a man is self-confident, he may be described as 
nff'ksffn' or even rorkf^, but in a woman this same self-confidence is 
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likely to re^iult in her bein^? called a nn-kij hitch, which is not only a 
mixed metaphor, but also probably the most insulting* animal 
metaphor we have. Bitch has taken on such negative connotations — 
children are taught it is a swear word — that in evers'day American 
E nglish, speakers are hesitant to call a female dog a hitch. Most of us 
feel that we would be insulting" the dog. When we want to insult a 
man by comparini? him to a do^r, we call him a son of n bitch, which 
quite literally is an insult to his mother rather than to him. 

If the female is called a rixcn (a female fox), the dictionary says 
this means she is "an ill-tempered, shrewish, or malicious woman." 
The female seems both to attract and to hold on longer to animal 
metaphors with negative connotations. A rampire was originally a 
corpse that came alive to suck the blood of living persons. The word 
acquired the general meaning of an unscrupulous person such as a 
blackmailer and then, the specialized meaning of "a beautiful but 
unscrupulous woman who seduces men and leads them to their 
ruin." From this latter meaning* we get the word ramp. The 
popularity of this term and of the name rampire txit may contribute 
to the idea that a female being is referred to in a phrase such as the 
uUl hat. 

Other animal metaphors do not have definitely derogatory- 
connotations for the female, but they do seem to indicate frivolity or 
unimportance, as in s(M-ial hutterflfj and flapper. Look at the 
differences between the connotations of participating in 3, hen part if 
and in a hull session. Male metaphors, even when they are negative 
in connotation, still relate to strength and conquest. Metaphors 
related to aggressive sex roles, for example, bi4vk\ stiuj, n-olf, and 
stiul, will undoubtedly remain attached tomales.Perhapsoneof the 
reasons that in the late sixties it was so shocking to hear policemen 
called pi(js was that the connotations of piu are ver>' different from 
the other animal metaphors we usually apply to males. 

When I was living in Afghanistan, I was surprised at the cruelty 
and u nfairness of a proverb that said, "When you see an old man, sit 
down and take a lesson; when you see an old woman, throw astone." 
In looking at Afghan folk literature, I found that young girls were 
pictured as delightful and enticing, middle-aged women were 
sometimes interesting but more often just tolerable, while old 
women were always grotesque and vfllafnous. Probably the reason 
for the negative connotation of old age in women is that women are 
valued for their bodies while men are valued for their accomplish- 
ments and their wi.sdom Bodies deteriorate with age but wisdom 
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and accomplishments ^o\v greater. 

When we returned home from Afghanistan, I was shocked to 
discover that we have remnants of this same attitude in America. 
We see it in our animal metaphors. If both the animal and the 
woman are young, the connotation is positive, but if the animal and 
the woman are old. the connotation is negative. Hugh Hefner might 
never have made it to the big time if he had called his girls rabbits 
instead of huHnhs. He probably chose bunny because he wanted 
something close to. but not quite so obvious as A'?7^v/ on at — the all- 
time winners for connotating female se\u2\\i\\A\sobunny, as in the 
skiers* .snow biuunj, already had some of the connotations Hefner 
wanted- Compare the connotations of fill y to old nag: bird to old 
cnfir or old Init: and lamh to crone (apparently related to the early 
modern Dutch kronji . old vo r but now ivithered old woman). 

Probably the most striking examples of the contrast between 
young and old women are anima! metaphors relating to cats and 
chickens. A young girl is encouraged to he kittenish, but not catty. 
And though mcstof us wouldn't mind living next door to a^TrA'///^'^?. 
we wouldn't want to live next door to a cat house. Parents might 
name their daughter A7f/// but not /^<>".s or P?/.s,s//. which used to be a 
fairly common nickname for girls. Ithas nowdeveloped such sexual 
connotations that it is used mostly for humor, as in the James Bond 
movie featuring Pussy Galore and her flying felines. 

In the chicken metaphors, a young girl isacA^VA*. Whenshegets 
old enough she marries and soon begins feeling cooped up. To 
relieve the boredom she goes to hen parties and cackles with her 
friends. Eventually she has her brood, begins to henpeck her 
husband, and finally turns into an (tld biddy. 



How English Glorifies Maleness 

Throughout the ages p.hysical strength has been very important, 
and because men are physically stronger than women, they have 
been valued more. Only now in the machine age. when the 
difference in strength between males and females pales into 
insignificance in comparisor. to the strength of earth moving 
machinery, airplanes, and gims. males no longer have such an 
inherent advantage. Today a man of intellect is more valued than a 
j)hysical laborer, and since women '^an compete intellectually with 
men. their value is on the rise. Hut language lags far behind 
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cultural chanpres, so the lang^uapre still reflects this emphasis on the 
importance of being: male. For example, when we want to compli- 
ment a male, all we need to do is stress the fact that he is male by 
sayinjr he is a//* -///a//, or he is nntnli/, or he is rin'le. Both ririle and 
rirfuou.^ come from the Latin r/r, meaning: fnari. 

The command or encouragr^ment that males receive in sentences 
like "Be a manr implies that io be a wau is to be honorable, strong, 
rig-hteous, and whatever else the speaker thinks desirable. But in 
contrast to this, a girl is neveir told to be a womayi. And when she is 
told to be a lady, she is simply being encouraged to "act feminine," 
which means sitting with her knees together, walking gracefully, 
and talking softly. 

The armed forces, particularly the Marines, use the positive 
masculine connotation as part of their recruitment psycholog>'. 
They promote the idea that to join the Marines (or the Army, Navj', 
or Air Force) guarantees that you will become a man. But this 
brings up a problem, because much of the work that is necessary to 
keep a large organization running is what is traditionally thought 
of as irameu s irork\ Now, how can the Marines ask someone who has 
signed up for a ma n-sized job to do women \s ivorkl Since they can't, 
they euphemize and give the jobs titles that either are more 
prestigious or, at least, don't make people think of females. 
Waitresses are called orderlies, secretaries are called clerk-typLsti, 
nurses are called niedics, assistants are called adjutants, and 
cleaning up an area is called policing the area. The same kind of 
word glorification is used in civilian lifetobolsteraman'sego when 
he is doing such tasks as cooking and sewing. For example, a chef 
has higher prestige than 3.cook'3,nd 3, tailor has higher prestige than 
a fien/ft'^tress. 

Little girls learn early in life that the boy's role is one to be envied 
and emulated. Child psychologists have pointed out that experi- 
menting with the role of the opposite sex is much more acceptable 
for little girls than it is for little boys. For example, girls are free to 
dress in boys' clothes, but certainly not the other way around. Most 
parents are amused if they have a daughter who is a tomboy, but 
they are genuinely distressed if they have a son who is a,m\sv/. The 
names we give to young children reflect this same attitude. It is all 
right for girls to have boys' names, but pity the boy who has a girl's 
namel Because parents keep giving boys' names to girls, the 
number of acceptable boys' names keeps shrinking. Currently 
popular names for girls include Jo, Kelly, Teri, Chris, Fat, Shaini, 
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Toin\ and S<tnf (short for S<nNaNt/ia), Efrli/N,CarrolL Gat/le,HazeL 
Lifii N,Bf'f'crU'i^, Marii)fi, Fr<i}frii<, and SV/Z/Vc// once were acceptable 
nameis f-^r males. But as they were given to females, they became 
less and less acceptable. Today, men who are stuck with them self- 
consiriously go by their initials or by abbreviated forms such as 
HdZf'^S/in'^, Fnink, or Er, And they seldom pass these names on to 
their sons. 

Many common words have come into the language from people's 
names. These lexical items again show the importance of maleness 
compared to the triviality of the feminine activities being described. 
Words derived from the names of women include Melha toai^t, 
named for the Australian singer Dame Nellie Melba; 5a//// Lunn 
cakes, named after an eighteenth century woman who first made 
them: jxfffipadour, a hair style named after Madame Pompadour; 
and the word tnaudl'm, as in maudl'ni scntiiiieut, from Mary 
Magdalene, who was often portrayed by artists as displaying 
exaggerated sorrow. 

There are trivial items named after men— WJ// hear after 
Theodore Roosevelt and sidehifrns after General Burnside— but 
most words that come from men's names relate to significant 
inventions or developments. These include pasteurization after 
Louis Pasteur, sousaphonv after John Philip Sousa, yna,<on jar 
after John L. Mason, hoysenberru after Rudolph Boysen, pullman 
cur after George M. Pullman, braille after Louis Braille,/ra//A7/?/ 
store after Benjamin Franklin, diesel engine after Rudolf Diesel. 
ferric: tr/ieel after George W.G. Ferris, and the verb to lipicfi after 
William Lynch, who was a vigilante captain in Virginia in 1780. 

The latter is an example of a whole set of English words dealing 
with violence. These words have strongly negative connotations. 
From research using free association and semantic differentials, 
with university students as subjects, James Ney concluded that 
FInglish reflects both an anti-male and an anti-female bias because 
these bia.ses exist in the culture iKtc: A Rerieir of General 
ScNKifitirs, March 1970. pp. (57-7H), The students consistently 
marked as masculine such words as killer, murderer, robber, 
attacker, fif/nter, stabhcr, rapist, assossiyt, (janfj, h<)od, arsonist, 
criminal, hijacker, r ilia in, and bidhj, even though most of these 
words contain nothing to specify that they are masculine. An 
example of bias again.st males. Ney observed, is the absence in 
P-nglish of a pejorative term for women equivalent to rapist. 
Outcomes of his free association test indicated that if "English 
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speakers want to call a man something bad, there seems to be a 
large vocabulary available to them but if they want to use a term 
which is good to describe a male, there is a small vocabulary 
available. The reverse is true for women/' 

Certainly we do not always think positively about males; witness 
such words as jerk, creep, crumb, sloh, fink\ and jackaas. But 
much of what determines our positive and negative feelings 
relates to the roles people play. We have ver\' negative feelings to- 
ward someone who is hurting us or threatening us or in some way 
making our lives miserable. To be able to do this, the person has to 
have power over us and this power usually belongs to males. 

On the other hand, when someone helps us or makesour life more 
pleasant, we have positive feelings toward that person or that role. 
Mother is one of the positive female terms in English, and we see 
such extensions of it as Mother Nature, Mother Earth, mother lode, 
mother i<uperior, etc. But even though a word like mother is positive 
it is still not a word of power. In the minds of English speakers 
being female and being powerless or passive are so closely related 
that we use the terms fern in ine and lady either to mean female or to 
describe a certain kind of quiet and unobtrusive behavior. 



Words Labelling Women as Things 

Because of our expectations of passivity, we like to compare 
females to items that people acquire for their pleasure. For 
e.Kample. in a recent commercial for the television show "Happy 
Days." one of the characters announced that in the coming season 
they were going to have not only "cars, motorcycles, and girls," but 
also a band. Another example of this kind of thinking is the 
comparison of females to food since food is something we all enjoy, 
even though it is extremely passive. We describe females as such 
delectable morsels as a ^//,s7/, a cookie, a tart, cheeRcvake, i^uijar and 
spice, a cute tomato, honey, a sharp cookie, and sireetie pie. We 
say a particular girl has a peaches and cream complexion or "she 
looks good enough to eat/* And parents give their daughters such 
names as Candy and Cherry, 

Other pleasurable items that we compare females to are toys. 
Young girls are called little doll,^ or China dolls, while older girls— 
if they are attractive— are simply called dolls. We might say about a 
woman, "She's pretty as a picture/* or "She's a fashion plate." And 
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we might compare a girl to a p\3,nthy S3,y\ngshe \s3,cl inging vine, a 
.shrinking riolct. or a irallfloiver. And we might name our daughters 
after plants such as Ro.<e, Lily, Ivy, Daisy, and Petunia. 
Compare these names to boys' names such 2ls Martin which means 
warlike. Ernest which means resolute fighter. Nicholas which 
means victory. V?// which means strong or valiant, and Leo which 
means lion. We would be very hesitant to give a boy the name of 
soniething as passive as a flower although we might say about a 
man that he is 3, late-bloonier. This is making a comparison between 
a man and the most active thing a plant can do. which is to bloom. 
The only other familiar plant metaphor used for a man is the 
insulting pansy, implying that he is like a woman. 

The Language of English Teaching 

In the teaching profession, language usage also reflects the 
correlation of masculinity with positive qualities. For example 
pedagogical journals mcke references to hypothetical teaching 
situations. When a good teaching practice is described, the mascu- 
line pronoun is used. This is because somewhere out there good 
teaching is the general rule. Many people are doing it, so we follow 
the rule that says when the sex of the referent is both male and 
female or is unknown, the masculine pronoun is appropriate. But 
when a contrasting example of bad teaching is given, a different 
situation is described. It is a much more specific situation in which 
only one teacher would make this particular mistake. And since it is 
now a specific incident, the teacher is referred to with a feminine 
pronoun or with our infamous fictionalized name for a bad English 
teacher: Miss Fidditch. Or perhaps we use the names A/ns. Gnindy 
or Miss Th istlf bottom to represent prudishness. 

This repeated usage may contribute to the way we view men and 
women teachers: the professor is nearly always thought of ashe and 
the teacher as .s7k'. As English teachers we extend masculine and 
feminine differences to literary criticism. We describe poetry by 
contrasting masculine rhyme (of stressed syllables) with "weak" or 
feminine rhyme (flatter/matter). We talk fibout men of letters, and 
many women writers have reported that men seem to think they are 
giving a high compliment when they say "You write like a man." 
Perhaps the implication is that the woman is notonly pre^mant with 
ideas, but she is also a swiinal thinker. The definition of seminal as 
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a small niea liest im^i tf) jrnm bi^'-g-er back to the Lit lief that tht' 
man wuh h}> M'm**n pru\ide>» Xhe fnr a nt»w haK>y ami tho 
v\eman \* ith her v^^omb provKlvs tht* nurturanre. 

How the Knirli^'h ViMabuiary I)efin<i»^ Sr* RoU^ 

One t»f the jrrpati*st pn^bler..^ \\ \{h sexism in Knjifh<h r (ates U> 
kremler v^hich li! t>etalkt^J alH>ut more m the next chapter. But as 
iitr thie U'XKX^n. the cunc^^pt of jirender affec ts a >urprjsmjfly larjre 
numi^^ rof \%i»ni> Hy skimmm*? thri>uirh the n^V4 cullejre t^Jitiory of 
Ui^.sfi r .<< \i W'.irhf [ t r^4 >\f fh* A*^ * rxiHn . I fouml 

TiJT wonis v^hu h ha<i t^^' it her maseuhne or feminine markers! of xh\^ 
i>t thes*^ <*^*ri1^. :Nr>ha ' mascu line m;irkers and I'^hati femi- 
n ) m^' ma r kers Th is v% as n mj*^ !y a rat w> of t h rt^ masc u 1 1 ne w oni?^ \i> 
e%er> une fern in me lAoril Th>s is a. ratio we mi^ht expTtx^l, l>ecaus^» 
histoncalU rr^m have pla>>Ml mi>re varf^^i an<l actJve mles than 
ha^e v*umen arxi v^ords lAere ne^^l^ni to des<^ri^j*p these noies 
fU"*idt^. it *as men yhH^ \fcrre makirir up the lanjruaKv ami 
r^x-onimjr it ^ 

i\\ analyi>nif th+^' .^17 ^Aonis anordinir to su<^h s^^mantir 
features ai* •{i*rs<Fn m the j2>wrK' !ii*-^n^\ nw4J|:^tM>n. *pn»»ti|?e. 
*n#iratne c^.^n^Hat^m. -^humain. -abstract. * unusual aire, and ♦family 
rrtation^ihip we ran ^^^X !n<i|rht.« mto !«nrrrtal rr^l^ a^^i^iwl rm the 
h9^itt% (ff sex For example, the^ir ^ ivnl* %him tfnat male?^ have more 
oe^^u'fiflitKnn* ihjkr, female. tjeraus*e an^onur ^^>ni* destcnbinir ac- 
n!i'tiiatK'i«n^> there "^(trr fue ma^scubne to e>er> femitr.ine wortl 
However, a larjrrr prM^i^>rt*on of the n^j^-uhne word* than c>f the 
frminiTve ficruj^atKmal term* archaK* «>r rare. f<^r exar^-piV 

w » 7 # . r*.'Ujttim>-it )* , t jfil ri * , ^'h^* (y?^ * » . yf» w , ett . Perhap* as 
^,vr.r>»^ii.r*»»r a.r^i asiit/ifr.attr.jh re^^wace the tra*1f/lKmaI iNN»^ftm^i»»*rv/r, 
Mnwry^rn a.* w -'•s rrjeri are p^>s<?ca:!Jy ra;:Mible (iff perforrriinijr mo!^.t 
^.4>« «o fxrw vVvypa^tK-^n* are \e^^ apt to ^^ titkxjl . . mfn^m^ 

In analr^imir the term* iof *\presti'|gT-, I a^ a iiefifniliiom C'l 
p>re>tiire an;>, den^^-^tft^^n of either ^kdl f^^^^^ er i^ver oiheni ^h^t!iher 
of a pwitivev?)tr rseis:;. ' v\e nature The m^-«ruhne word^cjutitumb»<*rfKi 
the t^^^^f^Tn^jn^ne wTwril^i- t/? ow Ma^eulirie w\*rd<i inc!ud«l 'm^h 
term* a^^ ifUUrm'^in, .4|»»WWte f^^tkitrst, tws^ m¥9 9t^ rif*^'^-rymi^M^r, 
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>lt*ifiy-fnntil ik\ . intrlnni, i<JnU nuif^;* h,4nifn and i4^*rk'ni(ifish 1 
FVminine t^^rms incimlc<l Aiffin Matt r, ffrsf hi(it4,forf'H'(*nuin^i^il(i 
>Ni r tfmthi f\ tjntfuf (iarhk ss, Imhj I nt'k\ liui'jsh i tna ni i^i hotnn\ Mo (4 
#7f . tfnfh* r^iit' J, fttitfh* r UhU . ft*i*thi r rn}f\ r vtyn^tri4, 

\Vh*n th*' Hpnis with nejjfati\*' n»nn.>tatj«»ns wrre analyztMl. 
ft nunmo \s«inis outnumiHTixi mast'uline words li') U) *Jt>. Thiii is 
?Th>rr >tnkm^ \^ ht n w t' rememl»tT that the ov^^rall ratio of ma.scu 
hnc to ffnufKn*^ vvords as thrtv ti> t>m». Manv «>f t>»v nt^ativo 
frnunmt' \knrd< wr^r (H*<'upatJ<>nal tf rms such as a/f a tU j ^hinU . 

y*,/. >■ ..^ r", li ns^t rrrtiH'ini. and otht r \s v/rds <uch as r*^ti<it4 itmtiH .i^lii 
n-if.^f, ^;/# , and ufirii -oftrs. The masculmt^ >Aof-ds 

Thf -fvaman and *at>vtract sHs of vKi»ni^ ^^vre mad^ up of t* rms 
rxi lt»nfcr,.r rt ft rririi^' l(» f^^-ople. ThrtMjjfh a p vja^^ss uf tMtK* r mtlaphor 
of U'VJcai c^^mpiu-aTiun. thf-i* \\<^rd< ranu* to rf^frr t^^ inanimate or 
al»- trai t ttenis. -tlthoujrh th*\\ <U\ \ carr> the *ma-i."uhnf* or ^^ftmi- 
v\nv marK*:'r '^h^-^re vtt'rr more than t^*K'e as m^iny majjicutim^ 
ft rrifn^^^' v\<>rd- in sets. >!any uf thv terms were a^lj^pctues 

f,r \s,.r»i s deMTsbir^ t^'jahtif^s or states An informal <^bst^rv at M>n is 
tha! f^4" femim'^se fvrtis te^n'-ieil tii d«rai wtr.h sw^thf^tFCally pk*asmjsr 
!;ttle th^rjT'^. eTampU* Iiuh4hn\'<}^ f^jti'^/s .^hpiftr. hitff^hp'f^r, 

t>.f/n hliiir ^ . fitf}ht''0 l h<tf, */-4*; pf Af*^** > , etc.. vkhilf* the 
h ne \^t>nl'«' ere mofv- M'^r^'ju^or erf:;! sui'h as p^^tih\ 

etv- 

Am«>ntf v% :)rd> e^^ntai'^ tit '^x^me m.arkk'T of a^\ frmmin-e wonis 
apj*ar»ii m^^k often than m^asc>^»*J^ wfvni^ Thrre ^ere .'V4 frruninr 
U rm>i ^ln<^ 27 m.axMiltnf terms. Th^^ sup|.K>rU th^^ niea mrntn^nf^J 
eArli*^r m rr'atHkn to animal metajih^^r;^. A^er is more im?.i*.^rtar:t 
^*ith frmaU-s than w Uh mH>s Terms markmir am^ in^t'iuk*d 

an<l ^^-'^Z * hieh rk^irfHitnir on llvir rx?rit^\tii'>uld ha\e 

t Ih^r r t 5 1 a e . r>^'U t r a ! . t ^r r.-eira t u r c'l^n n< ^^tat ne n s . Tht mascii ! \ 
..:J r r^a»"i> al^^avs ha^ jiwksjtive n>nrvf:^atK^« whiW* th^ 

Tf m in;^»^- tiff m^ • -/.i^ *Jt. ■ ri?. ./ ' •» . »»^'// ^-j fit!* . arwi 

,^^.f7ir.*v4f n<Ar'!\ a^vi\;^,\s HaAe fr^irativr ^ i"»>nn<'4atiorn>. F<)r the latter 
fr\^. U-^rr:- th^re "aenp n*f> e^4\i*i\aknt masculme ifcnv.^. unless me 
'AAPt To oo'.int f^"' *>t'f" a> f^aralWI t<» ilhr frmi?Mn<e f 
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trfi^,^' tah If wf I<K>k at thrsf* a> matching? It'rms, can ^re an 
t^xtreme difftTt-no*' in thi- amount of rt'sjHTt tri^^^rtTi-*! in thv 
listeners min<i. 

Of irreatest 'ntert'vt la vUidi>r{t> of s*'\i>ni art* the nunuTou*^ 
wonis with an overt marker (»f mriMMjline wfwrh are sometimes 
used in the >rent»ric M'nse 
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rritlouh^Milv not fvtryont* \\ould have chos^^n the >ame words I 
M'U i'ttHi as Kt'nerit*. tKvau-^ this is a ohanjfin^ area in EnK"lish, and 
a-uith all lan^ruaj^re ( fian^ei* n i> r^f^t ocvurrinvr at the same tinieor 
T'l the -ame way m all dialeet>. HistoruniUv. f)ro()ably all of thnsi* 
Aurd.-, ilu* refer s|HH'ifu-ally to maU-s. Hut throuj^h ehan^^^s in the 
eulture ih^'V came to include females as w ell as males. For example, 
i! \Mi> not until tho late 18(H>>that many f*»maies v. ere allowed to ^o 
to eolltVe. >o naturally, the tHiucatic^nal terms /r^.'<^^)^fI^^ Nutit r- 
t -u.v.vrffn/. f'f't rrhissf»"i ff . /*♦ ;^ ^r^u^sA >/». ^mu ft* for's <jn * . j niti 
>"f and ft tjst* r's di qr* * all meant si.Hnfieally male They have now 
U rn u-tHi for >o lon^** to refer t(» {HH)pltM>f lM>th stwes that most f)*'<;jple 
arr -urprix^il wht n rerTMndtsl that these vv{nds are just as mascu- 
hno a> thr more . oi.tro\ tT-ial (hti^rn^nn. 

l*eo^,»!e ha\e mvented femmine t'ounterparts for some (^f the 
v\i)rd> that I have li-ted as ^-enerii'. Hut ha\ masculine anij 
ft rninine ct>unterpt^rt> do*> not ntvessar'ly jruarantee lin)juistu' 
n|u:ihtv r-ually the masculme v\ord tbouKht to \w more Itasic 
:ind h>t n lexical in<'<T{K^ratioinn-cur>. it is the masculme word that 
lrave> \v.Xi\ other wi>^d^ For evanH>^-** "^^^^ have t- raft sff nut miffs- 

.\m»th»T >et of word-^. tilustraltni IhMow , lacks the s^H^ifically 
nia-^i'ubnt- marker, yet the ftH^lm>rthat thei^ean* masculine words is 
>o >tn»nk' that feminine counttTparts havt* U^^n creat<Hl, compara- 
ble toour o>nTcn\pt>rar> u>aire^, /oi/ / ^J '■• y* r, no^^^n ^fi>«'tnf\ tro^fnui 

^ A. -K 'h'> ■■ i f. » ;l . 

j ' > r i /<■* r»-"-««- 
s*^ r r^ <^ 
•M ■••'"i jT' ' ♦'"^ ''"I? 

In thu h<r. th*-^ iliffcrence Ij^t^vfvn the imf»ortancr of the 

\ i 



Alltvn racvNil.son 

nia^culine word ami the ft^niinine word is appart>nt. In so^m•i'ast^s 
lht'nu>anm^s an>nol iht'sanie. Vt^r vxamplv a n>itji^n fU i.. not really 
a ffmale nmjnr, nor is a !fu^,rtHss a ft'malt* ifinmh^r in the usual 
sense of the Wrn^. While puzzling over this list wondering whv 
fenunme eounterparts would have Invn created for these particu- 
lar worIs. I ru^u ed that most of them end in an -rr (»r -or sound. In 
Knvrli>h. tracts] hack to Utin. we use the-, r or -or suffix tomean./o 
{iifnrn>* r is one who farms, a wfit* r is one who writes, a stn f /** r is 
tme who swtvps. eteJ. IVrhaps the feelinvr that males are the active 
d(HTs m S4K*iely has contributed to the idea tha: the -* r ^ound is a 
kmd of male suffix. For example in the very few incidents when we 
wantcMi to make a masoi;line word, this is th»^' suffix we chose, as in 
N'nfn^n r adapted from ihv feminine .c/rA.^r. And when in the 18(M)s 
.>|K>akers wanted to make a more vrenteel Wdird than n^K^f nn k', thev 
came up with 

Hut thereartvstillinany ^. r words which st\-m femmine-^^MrA, 
ifn^u'»r. t^fuh.r, rhn^nr, etc.->o something more than tht /r 
endmvr must ha\e m-pin d sfH>akers tc> create feminin- tor/ns. it 
ni^^ht W that Invausi^ many of the words ;tre hi^h-presti^^re terr.is. 
U>ih M>xes ft>lt It advanta>rt>ous to clearly i<jentify the sex of the 
referent. In the mcjre srnvialized or even pretentious words we 
serarat(> males and femalt^. For evample. Kn>rli>h ha.s onlv th^* 
smvrle term hut th* i!')phle terms n t^ffuo' n uth.^n iind 

;>.>.f ». Th^. .^nu >:.H.s A r iuf, in tne pair, sr^^/f^tor and 
srulf^r^ss. And in music there i> only sitf^j^r or pln*^*r. but Innh 
>'inH;sU r and sn^afstnss and fnlnrfi^r and r>nifhirf n ss^ 

What has hap^^ened m the pa>t with vords tike this is that the 
feminine form ;< u>ed as much to indicate tr ivialitv as Uy indicate 
sex. F')r example, in a newspap4T article aU)ut a woman con- 
<f.uciin>? hivrh-altitude tots for NASA, the headline calli-d her an 
./^nj/or. lust a few days lutcr th*> >ami- newsj^ip^T had an article 
a^KHct a woman [>;irticipat!nir m a small-time air show . In t\mtrast. 
the headline lafv^lltM] her an \Vh{>n Barbara Walters was 

doinjirthe Johnny (arson >how. she (ii(j not call herst^lf the Ao.v/, x.s-. 
Instead, she announcini that >he wa> poin^ io /-».>7 the shfMv 
probably Kx^aust^ she felt ^he ^va- <l.>inp >omethin>r different from 
catennR to in^ple's physical comfort, the u^ual role cf a hostess. 
Harriet Tubman is calU-^i a r n^ fi,Hf,o\ uox a rnhtf>M trf ss, of the 
under>rround railway. Kelat*^i to thss idea of st^nousness vs, 
triviality is thv fact that a >erioii> wntt r u-ually fjo*-s not want to b>e 
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In lin^niistu* >iiuaiion> whioh :il with a«.'tijal st'X (iifftTtTiivs, 
iliffcrrnl nKi>(*ulino anil fominineuorussfrvr^ aus^'ful pi]ri>osi\ For 
vxunipU'. if i»no*s<io>irf in ^oin^ to a niassav^t* parlor is toU^ s<'xually 
*^tinujlat<Mi, ono ha*^ to distinguish lu'twof^n a fnas^-^Hr and a 
n tis.<4 rist . TluTf is an actual st'x relatod difftToncM' in\olvfiJ in 
btMn>r in a i^nt* n^tnt s^nt and in a M><^/^ r^iifii <>nf. and if the j>urjM)sf 
<>f a ^ir) marriun>r in front of a ban<i is m^x rt'lati^i. thi'n it is 
ar propriatt' that >hf U^li -tin^niisht'd fron. knh-'or tf^njitr by ha\ in>r 
\wr o'A n tiTli- tt'it/>>'^ fft , Hot in an*a> u fiii'h ar^» not aciuallN' 
ronnri't^Ml t<» >ox ^iifft^rt'iict's. thf Nvstt-m of M'parate malo and 
fi'n^.alt' tt^rnis ij<uall\ shortfharivri'> uonu^n. who rnd up with i'hv 
u'rvS p'^1 ii^rious titU>. Hut. of rourso. in a chan>2:in^^ cultun* with 
rhanvTin^r attitudf-. thi^ nia\' not happrn in the future. 

The Vi« al)ulary •hroujfh FVminino K\v^ 

Th" prol>U*pi of ;H»^iti \ f \ s. n*v'at ive » (tnnota!ionv is ini[>ortant in 
relation to ^uideiint*> an/, lanvrua^ro rharvri\ M^iny frmir.is;> liave 
(juite rorentl\ dtrnitHj that they are not uk ^ij<led a> referents in any 
word ^hat has a niasei.line marker. Vet many of tht^M* words with 
maseuline markers are the hikrh-presti>re terms. This is a hotl\- 
drhati^l is>ue and no one has eome up uith a reall> vv»>rkahle 
>oIutJon. T(t illu^trat^' the complexity of the prol>leRi. Itt nu' show 
>ou the re>trictions thiut uouhi placed on my dau^rhter if the 
lan^'ua^e >tHys the sarr.e as it is and if. at the >ame time, we d<M"ide 
^he r,r^. ^.>f M'r/»<//f »/ as a refer ent in maseuline stiundinjj word>. 

Fir-t. ^hv eould ha\e no rights of pro{HTt> or eiti;^er^hip In fact, 
-he woMld ha\e no le^'-al n^ht- ,V all. ^iree our t^nlire form f>f 
p>vernment isoutlnu-d in a lankrua^re rely Hikr almost exclusively on 
maseuline pnvnoijn^, Amon^ the jH^culiar rest r^'t ions plaetMi on her 
A (Hi Id Ih' that sht^ o^uM ne\er really partu u^ite m the rl im^fi 

,,f /r ,/. If >he were a t^\ in. ^hv uo ild ha\e frid ^o U' an 

identical twin since she eouldnt ha\e U-en -a **'*:f* rr twin. An(i 
nvanile^^ of what fier f^^ri tnt^ t rs w tTe. - he eouldn't ha^ e Ihh'H lw)rn 
an Ir> sh f^>'ij H ^ a ^' o m . a >V''/<'*"U'. an h!f"j' ' , er a 

At M h»^»! ^h»* v^o'jld ha\*' to learri eari> that >h»' CMulii M r\e<^n 
enmmitt*v< i>ut nex tT xSw >7»^v* v-»>j/r>. nr n ^ m *t . Shi* :^»u!d 
participate in <[w^rts. hul -h*^ could not practice -/i.^^-^vM / ^*>-/ In 
i>as4-'hall. <hv ci»U'd W a pitcher or a catcher, hut not the UTll^Ht f nr 
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Xhvtn'sf 1^1. <f ffntf. In thcchussnjom, sho vouUi practice i7and writing, 
l»ut un!y xhv Uny^ aniUi practice /^^•^//^ When sfje reaches 

hi)rh sch<H)|. it'sdbviousthat she will havet<>>kip her/>v.s'/////a// vear. 
hut how can she ever ^vi to be an rvhissttftn if shecan't first be 
an /v7//.s-.s/,/, nr.' When it'stimt' for college, shecan't apply for a 
n Heirship to helj) her ^et htT l*nt h* dtynr. I suppose tha* she 
can into a s()rority. l)ut I had hoped that she would be invitetl to 
join an honorary />(//, /v/// v. The jHjint of an tniucation is the 
(ievt'l.»pnient of the nn^i r nnui and of .sr//* /*^o>^ /v/. I wonder if she 
can nuike it without ever participating in a ^*//// .ve.s-.sM*/^ or^oin^on 
tn xret her ffisft / '>• tf* */rt # , 

I wonder what she'll do when she's rea(ly to join the mfUtpowtrvf 
the world. Naturally shecan't beaskilknl rn///»sv/'o/^ or^/z/r/zf //ma// 
iif/nn frtuf. Will >he be eligible for tn>rk tf(* ii 's n^mp( n,^iiffoH! With 
all the problems related lo fhun tnnf his * tfrin'tnnt'nt and the big 
ii-l)an s(jueeze. maybf she'll turn to rural America, but .she can't Ix'a 
fnfhfursnfin^ or a ffrftl* nnf* fanh* r. She can be a cowgirl, alt houj^h 
thi> <i(H'sn't mean that she wiil do the same things that a ro^/V>ov 
il<K's, or that she can lieveU^p the necessary /M>r.sr>»Mn;,s7//^/U) become 
a first rate fnfftt n'fnt. 

Perhaps she will |>o intereste(i in art. If so. Til ftH'l had that all she 
can create are paintings i'^steacl of funsft rpitrfs. Or ■ \;i\-^)e she will 
want to be a writtT. Some journalists have sUrted ' \s o/pv />o//.s. 
but -he couldn't do this. Nor could she be a <:. .l{waH or a 
n >4^rift w(nf New carters are ojH'ning to TV fh u-.s^wcrt, .vf»v«</;wr^/. 
and iihrhnrih, Hut since she couldn't try out for these, she would 
have to U' satisfied with getting a job as a TV wcathergirl or as a 
newspa^KT sol> sister. Or if this faily . niayl)e she can get a job as a 
salesgirl. l)ut she (Jm^sn't have much chance for success, since she 
couldn't practice >"o/# snnuish ip. If she worked in the post office she 
ct>ul(J btvome a i^^^^tw isfn .<s, but here. t*v), >he would be limittxi: she 
couldn't go to the top. MMee it wouhl have to Ih' a male filling the role 
of fut.<tft/nsft r *)* nt nif. 

Kven if she rose to real i>ower in the world and Unran^e a qf** * 
she couldn't rule ause there are only A no (jueeiidoms. 

It's too bad '^he Wf.n t able to get together with some 
feminists and ttnsf* nnnni apian forelectinga woman President. It 
would Ih' es^Hx^ially hard smce she oiuldn't start out with such a 
traditional j<>b as city n)^it>r^lnfn h or rntujr* sst^^fut. Bui at least I 
wouldn't have to worry alMiUt the implications of the old saying. 
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"Politics makes for strange In ilf) llmcx" nor whether or not her 
companions are ffii n of th* ir H ttnl. She couldn't count on their 
comin>r toUf/* nth if \<af/n t tnt nf and making her their ^ar**/-;7rs**/^ 
candidate. But if by s.jne hap|H.^nstance, she did succec*<J in ^ainin^r 
l)ower in >rovernment. the real trajjedy is that she ct)uld never be a 
— only a }:K)liticianI 



4H 



We Uvn >kt'ptjcal nixmx actually chan^in^ tht- lanjrua^rt* by 
ron>n<.us effort, yrt encourajftnl at lh<* vvidt*nin>r awareness {H»i)ple 
are criming: to hnw. throujrh feminist ur>rin>rs. of the premises that 
often alonj^- \^ ilh such simple matters as pronoun referenee. Just 
having to think tu iee fn'fore say injr "the student ... he ... " isajfiMwl 
t hun/e in attitiiile . . . 

Richard ( )hmann 
tearher-^niitxjr 

rrobK nis u ith -<'xi>m in Knjriish are heljx'tl !)y e\irrent acceptance 
of plur:il pronouns With antect»<jents which ares«>\ually neutral, hut 
>rrammatk ally sin>nilar~the "Vven Uxiy . . . they** tyin'. Smce the 
lan^riia^re in use has Wxn movinjr in that tiirettion. maylH* NCTK 
>h«>tiM nud^re it alt»n>r: after all. fKH»ple wh<i have irjsistetl on the 
-in>r;ilar pn»noi.n> havt- { hu-fly Iwvn Kn^rlish tt>achers (many of 
'A hon\ h:i\*' U*en female I. 

iiriice Oonnel 
etjiuational res«'arrh«T an<i 
tie\elopt'r 

I pr» ftT term f.>r men anti wt»men: not tH}liceman and {>o1kv- 

\M»niian. hut tuvliee officer terms denoting? male and female will 

cont .'Muv u^iiN \yU< jHi>pU\ ruther than lettm>r them U> ihoU)rht of as 
ftf rso// fir>t. and man or woman see<md. 

Patrice Harin-r 
^^iitnr 

Fifforts to i!-vX rv\ of the comhminjf f<trm ^'tm in words like 
chairman I rrjrard a? trivial and {pointless. As a linjniist I recognize 
un^trt-sMvi -Plan num a>down jrraded from a hase toa suffix u hich 
"iimply means "{>ers<*n " I jrene rally still use the tratiitional terms m 
ihi'M* mNtan<-es. 

Wiiham Strykcr 
teacher 

Shakf-tvare u^k^i **e\» none to fh* ir heart's (itsire"— I u^' it t*M> 
and will not correct on student f>afMTs. 

Nanc> Wei's 
teacher 
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Gender-Marking 

in American English: 

Usage and Reference 

Julia P. Stanley 



Natural and (irammatical (ilrnder 

The distinction between "natural" and '^rrammaticar' ^render in 
lin^ruistic analysers has a lon^r and confusing history, so confusin^c 
that a thorough examination of the subject is beyond the limits of 
this chapter. Nevertheless, some discussion of the distinction is 
necessary as an introduction to the problem of pender-markinK in 
Knvrlish. The acceptance of the distinction between "natural" and 
'Vrammaticar' >jender as valid has flawed descriptions of our 
lanjfuape, and obscured the ways in which biological sex and the 
s<KMal roles associated with it influence the structure of F^nglish, 

(imnnhntlcal A r refers to the three main noun-classes 
rt»i'o>rnized in (Ire<*k and I^tin, "feminine." "neuter." and "mascu- 
line," and at least part of the confusion derives from the traditional 
use of sex-linke<l terminolo^r>' to designate noun classifications. As 
Lyons (1;H)9, p. 2M) [Xiint^ out, this terminolojo' reflects "the 
ass(X'iation which traditional grammar established between sex 
and jrender." The term ij^ tuU r is derived from Latin fTenns, '^class" 
or "kind." and the classification of nouns mto three {renders 
accounted for pmnomina! reference and atljectival concord (Lyons). 
Theoretically, jrrammatical render is independent of sex, 

Xaturnhj* ndt r refers to the classification of nouns on the basis of 
biological sex, as female or male, or animate and inanimate. 
According to jframmarians. Enjrlish isalanRnaRe in which natural 
^render determines pmnominal reference. As Lyons has expressed 
it: "Conder plays a relatively minor part in the grammar of 
Enjrlish. . , . There is no jrender-concord: and the reference of the 
pronouns , sh*\ and it is ver%' larjrely determined by what is 
sometimes referred to as 'natural* jrender— for EnfrliJ^h. this de- 
pends upon th<» classification of persons and objects as male, female 
or inanimate" (1%9, pp. 283-84K Later in this chapter. I will 
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demonstrate how "naturar' gender fails to aecurately describe 
noun classifications and reference in American English. 

Kven in lanjaiaKessuch as French, in which both 'yrammatical" 
and "natural" gender function as the bcises of noun classification, 
prohh.^ms arise in usa^c that require circumlocution and some 
awkwardness. In his discussion of the "clash" between "natural" 
and -Vrammatical- gender. Lyons (1%9. F>p. 286-87) uses the 
t'xamplc i)f jn-n/rssfur, which is classified as masculine, although it 
may refer to either a woman or a man. In P>ench. there is no 
problem with concord within the noun phrase, whether the noun 
refers to a woman or a man. and we find in h' miurvim prafcssvur 
that the ma.>^culine article and the masculine form of the adjective 
a^ret* with the masculine jrrammatical ^render of the noun pro- 
> H()wever. \f prnfrssrur refers to a woman, and an adjective 

which would normally a^rrce with it occurs in the predicate of the 
sentence, there is a clash between the masculine jrender of the noun 
and the ft-male sex of the individual referred to by the noun. 

NnthiT thi' tiKisi-uhni' Uwm the atijt^i-tivt^ U>.k.. f>*n)t) nor its 
ft'miriint' form > ran W usitl apprnpriauOy in those ciri'um- 
staruTs without rt'solvinjf. ^ it wero. the •'njnfliot" U-twi-en Vram- 
rTiatii-al"* ;infl "naturar* ^render. Neither h ht^unnu ftn>f*s.srfir tst 
i"* / f -M u hii-h necessarily refers to a man) nor */^' h4*urrni» f ss* ur 
, <^ h.lh l^vhich is wn^rrammatieal) is fHJssihie. The Von.'lirt" is 
n"M>|w«l ^^jlh a .sentenee like FJh *st UlU, U t^tti,,*4u* 
i".<he is Iwaiitifiil. the new teaeher"). 

Lyr)ns >r(HVs on to obser\-e that such examples sujrRcsl that jrram- 
matical cohesion may be stronger within the noun-phrase than 
U twtH^n the subjcnrt and the predicate of a sentence, and also show 
"that there is indetnl some 'natural' basis for the jrender systems of 
the lan^ja)?es in question." He doi^s not. however, elaborate further 
on this observation. 

Lyons ( p, 288) concludes his discussion of jrender by sayinjr. 
''(render-concord is a *surface-structure* phenomenon of certain 
lan>rua^es. It is clearly the pronominal function of jrender which is 
of primary imjwrtance i n communication." In these two sentences. 
Lyons effectively evades the problem of Render and its role in 
communication: If the primary function of "grammatical" ^render 
is pronominal ajrrei'ment with an antecedent noun, how are we to 
describi^ a lan^ajre like Enjjriish. which does not have ">a^m- 
maticaP' gender? Kven if one is willinR to claim, as I am not, that 
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Enjarlish relies on "natural'* gender, then prender-concord must be 
somcthinj? more than "a 'surface-structure* phenomenon/* 

Otto Jespcrsen ( 1964. p. :^47) described at some len^h the extent 
of our reliance on jarender-marking. 

Most Kn)flish pronouns make no (Jistinction of s^x; /, ifou, ir*\ 
th* }i, trhtf. nirh, surtthiniit, etc. Vt'l. when \vc hear that Finnic an(i 
Ma>r>'ar. and indetni the vast majority of lanjaJii>res outside the 
Aryan and Semitic vvorld. have no separate forms for /le and .vAr, our 
first thought i?i one of astonishment; we fail to see how it is jMJssible to 
do without this distinction, fiut if we kxik more closely we shall see 
that it is at times an inconvcnienc** to have to sfX'cify the sex of the 
[KTson sj)*)k"n ahout. 

Perhaps some speakers of Enysrlish are uncomfortable when they 
have to specify the sex of someone they're talkinj? about, but I 
suspect that most of us feel comfortable only when j^ender-markinj? 
isused. Consider. forexample,thefollowinj?passaj?efrom TheCook 
and thi> CnriM ftU r, in which the author created neutral pronouns, 
ua and jmhl 

The car}K*nter knew na had foolishly wasttxi most (juartcr-hourson 
the same (luarter-acres. not even countin>r the disproj)orlionato time 
alU'ltitl t/> the milli-mile, nan Nnl; na had failfd l^) prepare naself at 
al! f(»r the r(^)k's assumption i**Carp*?nter." 197:^. pp. 

Mv own discomfort with this passaj^e illustrates for me the 
. jliies invoH'ed in trying? to alte; the thinkinj? with which I am 
Hiost comfortable, the sex-role dichotomy perpetuated by our 
society and embedded within our languaj^e. It is important to us io 
know the sex of people because we decide how to relate to them on 
that basis. When we try to relate to other people outside of the 
socially accepted sex-role stereotypes, we are lost, our definitions 
blur. For example, a coUeajrue once asked me how I dealt with 
students if I didn't know their sex. (We were discussing the unisex 
phenomenon, and he was upset because he often had trouble 
decidinj^ the sex of some of his students,) 

Q: "What do you do when you can't tell if a student is 
male or female?" 

A: "Why is that important to you?** 

A: '*How else will I know how to relate to them?" 
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This exchange reveals the extent of our dependence on culturally 
defined norms in our personal relationiiihips, and jrender-markinR 
in English provides us with the necessary cues in linguistic 
communication. 

In this brief introductory section, I have tried to sketch the 
accepted definitions of j2:rammatical and natural gender as they are 
used by grammarians and linRuist^., and to illustrate some of the 
inaccuracies introduced into lin>2:uistic descriptions because of this 
distinction. Because F^n^rlish is thou^^ht to be a lanffuapre that has 
"natural" gender, I will set aside furtherdiscussionofjrrammatical 
gender. In the remainder of this chapter, I will demonstrate that 
F^n^rlish does not, in fact, even have natural jrender as a gram- 
matical chussification for nouns. Instead, the semantic space of 
Kn^lish is structured in accordance with the sex-role stereotypes of 
our society. 

Definition of Sex Roles 

Recent linfruistic research on Enj^lish. althoujrh often insightful 
and thoujrht-provokinfr. has barely be^n in-depth analysis of the 
mternal structure of our vocabulary. We still know verj- little about 
the orjranizational principles inherent in English semantics, pri- 
marily because we have failed to perceive the existenceof semantic 
".sets" other than the easily recognized ones, such as kinship terms, 
color terms, and counting systems. As a matter of fact, one 
lexicographer has claimed that English does not have well defined 
semantic sets like those found in other languages. Clearly, such a 
statement is too general and oversimplified. If linguists have 
somehow failed to provide a convincing analysis of English seman- 
tics, it is because we have failed to perceive the obvious and lo use it 
as a starting point for our descriptions. 

The definitions that follow, taken from the Random Housr 
Duiinnanf of the Emjlish LmHjuafji , make explicit the ways in 
which one portion of the English lexicon isdivided into two gender- 
defined vocabularies. (I chose RHD as my source for these defini- 
tions because the editor. Jess Stein, was "guided by the premise that 
a dictionary/editor must not only record: he must also teach.^With 
respect to individual words. Stein had this to say: "In mans 
language is to be found the true mirror of man himself. His lexicon 
is an index to his ideas and passions, his inventions and achieve- 
ments, his history and hopes.'Thisstatementmakesthedefinitions 
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found in RHD of special interest.) The terms for which I have 
provided definitions are: fr)Ni)n'fie/miifn(lifu\ witmanhj/mnnUj, 
{'ffeminatflmanniiih. (The comments on vffemimite were found 
under the definition for female; those for mafniiali, under ///a/////.) 
These adjectives describe that portion of our lexicon which refers to 
the behaviors held to be **appropriate" for women and men in our 
culture. Even the phrasing? and word choices in the definitions 
reveal the cultural value attached to each of the words. 

feminine... 1. pertaining: to a woman or fCirU frttnuim' UiiHttr, 
ft ntitHfn tinss. 2. like a woman; weak; v^vniWifi fniifim fhh'rdrff. 

maseuline ... I. having the qualitie.s or eharaeteri.stics of a man: 
nnanly; virile: stronjr: l)oI(l;f/ ({trfi masrultttv nn\-v. 2. pcrtaininjjrtoor 
charaeteri.stic of a man or men: nnj.>rulim' attire. 

womanly ... 1. like or befittinjr a woman: feminine: not ma.sculine 
or ^rirlish Syn . . . WoMA.NLY implies resemblance in appro- 
priate, filtinp: .vays; mmtaithj </<r*)n//N, nKnifstt^. WomaNLIKK. a 
neutral synonym, may suJ2:Kt^st mild disapproval or. more rarely, 
disjoisl: Waft'nnlikr. shf (hv) hurst luttt tears. WoMA.MSil usually 
implies an inappropriate resemblance and sujy^ests weakness or 
effeminacy: tt'(ttnani,'<h fHtnlancr. 

manly ... I. havin^c the qualities usually considered de.sirable in a 

man; strong: brave: honorable: resolute: virile Syn . . . MaNLY 

implies posse.^sion of the most valuable or desirable qualitie.«; a man 
can have, as dijrnity. honesty, directnei>s. etc.. in opposition to servility, 
insincerity, underhandedness. etc. ... It also connotes courage, 
strenjnh. and fortitude:... MANNISH applies to that which re- 
.^embles man: ...Appliwl to a woman, the term is derojratory. 
siijfjrestin)? the aberrant pos.<e.s.sion of ma.sculine characteristics . . . 

Ekff.MIN.xtk is applied reproachfully or contemptuously to qualities 
which, althoujfh natural in women, are seldom applied to women 
and are unmanly and weak when posst*ssed by men: efffninrntt- 
tffstnrfs: HK f ftVfKtnati rtitrf. Feminink. correspondinj? to mascu- 
line, applies to the attributes particularly appropriate to women, 
esp. the softer and more delicate qualities. The word is seldom used 
merely to denote sex. and. if applied to men. sujjr^ests the delicacy 
artd weakness of women: a feminine fi)j:ure. point of view, features. 

These definitions capture the cultural assumptions re^rardin^ 
the '*true nature'' of both women and men, and they describe the 
behaviors for which our culture rewards us. Women are supposed to 
be delicate, petulant, liable to burst intp tears with little provoca- 
tion: we are supposed to possess "decorum''— have you ever heard 
anyone speak of w a srul i decora ml Women must be modest, weak. 
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and ^Ttrn'Je. In the dcrznirion^ fur :hf adjectives that refer to female 
h«<-hav:or. :hr t-tiitur> uf HHI> make it clear that the ""standard" for 
r.unian l^r-havior is malt*, c^mi wumen cannot, and must not. measure 
""u j/' t<^ that standard. The ianjrua^e of these definitions for women 
!> t-^st ne;rat:ve:y: <jur behavior is that fH.*t tfast*'*! n>4^ . Tht" 

defiHiiiun fur the ux?rd ff^ffi^h explains tu us that women who 
jM^-><:-s> >uch attributes a> >trc'n;rth. fortitude, horiiesty. coura;^e, 
directr;t-». and bravery are "aberrant**! 

I>urin;u'' mMfT-.er.ts of ur br:d^:sj upt^mi^m. we nw^hl 'oe tempted im 
i;rr.'>re Je>s Stein and the editors of KHD. and dismiss their 
i:r-fin.]T;,>n< it.- c-.ther inai-c urate or exa^r^e rated. But I ibAnk that 
* nei r (ief;.n it ions uf tern:s Uke/** /f' and rfO.^-uH tt^ do reflect the 
ftieanm^- of the?^ W'jrds. a> they are understu.id and u>e«J by 
-fx-aker- and writer.- of En>rli>h. The fo!!'v>winji" passa^'es fm^m 
;>»*pUiar ;.fr>>e :llu>trate the u>a>re of /W/^ and rr^n.^fu! *'i in 

i.''.'ntext. <Itaiifs have i>tvn addtd for empria.-i>. ) 

-^-t .-v-; > r. rr jtrTr ^ > t,tr. i,i f* '.'"liir ^Tc- 

• 'r : A v-f.,rt- ( P^.rtf^n .A. \U :r ]<■ \r..< I'^r-^ I-'.^i^i. p JT.j* 

' : f- t.iif. : 1 \ \ r\ \r iT]/ ii- ;i rr:a.M.t'r . .f r-.*- for iK^iri^^ a: a a;, - 
s, " v% ,'^.»^t kru,.a ;rv i: -ua.;. thiii fri: iin-j rt-r^-ri+^j 

•'I*' it:r»'«^;«r.**r»' -.'..Tit i M.r'»-.iL# I » >.'-r.s.-'. /"■» . T''>» *"f 

Tfi^- adj>?vti\e /( ff^ntiK* \> alv) u%e<i in y^^uxr vonU'"'4s in \Ah)ch it 
rontra->t.> f**fiiit» ' 4i 1^ with thoNe thin^> of the a or Id vr-/,*nventi<ma)ly 
r^iktardHi a.^ maM:^ulin^-: although the v\'(>r(J ffn^ruhft iS not explicit. 
\\ is implied u\ th*' context. The t^^^o 'ju^'latitms that follow, both 
t^ikr'n fni-TT) Trc^'^k-i K 1^ if Unh^i 1 rkm illu-^trate 
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the nt^tive connoiation.s a>j4x-iated with the-' human hvhaviors 
{ i»o fi ned by u n^'fr* . 

The ir-ii.rc> "Ar^f seiCom irutrvh imil rtt-'. vr crj-fi, Th<n' ienxitKi to be 
sCuhd- ;-IuVfr!y. hjea'^T. anCLorr.y t*>-e<ef5<rtTumale — not in theser^of 
>zacy f tc . , ciui :n j u>t the ^^^posite nkmy**: a ;rr'je>i'. blajid f*et<hirvt^s. 
■d i>^v _•>.•:> without c»r t<i^e. Arm^nic my feliow-prlion^rs I had 
il.ic f<*r the f.r>t lirrie '.^ Wir^-r the se??.>e vf i>eifr!>r ii maji Jtmcnif 
w vtm,-n, or iijTiorif t^'jn^cnA. The pri3c>rA-r? *Aere hSifd u> t^ell apart: 
ihx'ir errjoticrjat] Lc>ne 3eerrj*rd aiwjtys lo"*". th^cir talk trrviai (p. I'Ol 

!>rTv>riiri. :n the Hirni'iarr! sen^: tu iimure the abstractian. uO hold 
f^t the th:nisr. Trirre ii-'a^ iS thi> att'.iude ?A>rrieth:rijf femininr, a 
re?asal tr.e abstract, tht* ideai. a ^utmi.>c-i%er/«>*r5^ to the y^vt*n, 
■A r.ich rairie** d:>;>!fa>e<: me ivp. 

The last two pas^yes in this section illustrate usages of both 
f* tninr and tmsruliru- in contexts where the author has used the 
polarization inherent in the two terms in order to express the 
contrastinjr values attached to the two sets of behavior patterns. 

4-a. <^w>.erAi>e j* wa.* identical with the ftuur beifr*-. except for the 
ti:fferenrt*5 trn * bat enorTrw>us, which marked the transit from a 
ft-r:.r.:rie t^.- a n^-^.-u!ine Aorld. Li<»wn ther*? the d'jors had had a 
^-»arde<i U^-k. an. a:r of ^tnr^rwn^, y^Mhf'A\j: smail fa(^e-savmjrs 
arid >hift.- frorii a pr>:nire>e: here they ■* rTe >lam^naed for «iuiet<»r 
-UKui carelessly u^ien tRenauIt. Th* M tUtfU V>.-?'. ij). iMM. 

"H^i the If>SA of — <>f eve0^h:niir ferr. :n\»ae — d^Airin'T— a'^d th-r 
<*f rna-M." 1 i r^e :*elf-resj»ect — Vau can't si;^.->:;-\i>'. im^/r'''' 

A »rk, tnat w-..>rrien are yuL.r *'/«,</r'.s'* ... ' 

v.'^rse. I have Km»A n h-yhlv ini^'//::;r»%irt' ' ^for* , -.vlv) 

«>',.>j iniriK j;>>T <nt' a rT.an * <lf/r^ui;;a K' ; ., rj. /. i/.s- 

I n ^ach of therte exciTpts. the author' ha^i niuid/^ ui^e '.vf Ihr.^ cu itilirai 
values that are the denotative meumimfjr';^ ^ otn ///A.//>r mnd 
ff'aj<rulnif \ an(i the nejrativeand f-wisitivverf^NTifMrvaiiorv-' of 'each U'/rm 
rf>f>t<'tivel>\ I am not sayinjr that theNe reflect dir^-c'lJiy ^m 

any of the authors, only that the polarizat'.iop, fe\)Ti^^r\U'(i in ^/[he-^e 
adjectives is availai»le in the lanj^uai^e. that;l^^^rill^Tsand' !>ea(iers 
in KnK"!ishall of us know the n^eanin^sof l^H^#e'\Vsi^>Jli^3n4 the values 
attacht^i to. ^ach of them, and tfuat, infac't„f"i^"woirds would not exist 
if it were n^t for iheir usefulaesjs anc] inlu^re^^U '.cultural u:ieaninK5?i' 
The laHr exami^le. from Thr />/i</«*x.s*x.s4/:. uiu^traies the use of 
m^l*is asthf -<fr:fyf^/7/7/ for human l>ehavior. and how the behavior of 
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wom^-r rriust always stand in only a comp2.rative or eontrastive 
relationship to that standard. 

F* in'i'nt^ and rnftsr^^h'-it are only the two most obvious adjecti ves 
that dt^fine the characceristics attributed to the two biolo^ic2l 
Sexes. A rou nd t hese two cluster other ad jecti ves that are select i vely 
used for either of the sexes, and their usa^^re is gender-marked. For 
example, consider the adjectives pnttfj, U<t'(tfn4l. and hami.'^ftf'A , 
Pn ft 'J can only be use<i for a woman, and it refers to her physical 
attractiveness. When Unn^ 'tful refers to physical attractiveness, it 
is ur:.e<i fur women, but when it denotes a spiritual or personal 
q'oality it may refer to p>ersons of either sex, (I should say ht^re that 
//A ft, J fan refer to males, but only in the phra>e /vn f^/ h^fj. which is 
(iero>rator> and implies that the male is a homosexual, through the 
adjective //r' tf>j\ hi,>j clearly contrasts with the norm represented in 
the noun When we spx*ak of a male as bein^ attractive, we use 

the adjectivt^/'a//'/.</jff' r. and we do not u.^ the word for an attractive 
woman unless >he is over forty. To sjieak of a woman as "handsr>nu~ 
implies that she is older, perhaps more m.ature. and it may be 
"safer" to attribute a masculine adjective to a w<jman when she is 
j>a<t the a>re of childtx^arin^. 

Keeping firmly in miiid the mean in>r and t^sajreof the adjectives I 
havr disi'U-^si'ci and the dichoU:>my introduced into the semantic 
structure hy the existence of words like/* ttim ^'//rand tuasriilint . let 
u«i explore the ways in which our usa^t^ of nouns, e.^-. 
K 'Un. 'ttri, rf/t.hf, A''^/^. sitrmhujist . wntftiUK etc., follows the pattern 
estabiishe<l by .s^-x-role stertH)typin^. and how the reference of such 
n<iun> indicates the prevalence of the male as o'jr so<.'ial standard. 

The Myth of (i en eric > 

The recent controversy concernin^r the usi* and reference of so- 
called "generics" in fln^rlish reveals the extent, if not the nature, of 
the jxilitical lnvt>tment at stake in attempts to preserve the myth of 
a 'Veneric jx'rson" in our lan>rua>re. Those who wo'Uld like to 
maintain the u.m- of masculine nouns as r^ounsof >reneral reference 
are relyin^on ixjpular beliefs. fH*t linjruistic evidence. If the hi:stor>' 
of Knji-lish can tell us anything about the outcome of this contro- 
versy. I have to conclude that popular misconceptions (those 
<lefinilions wirh the most [xjlitical fxiwer supfiortinj? them) will 
prevail, and nnther traditional authf.>rities. nor I'nKuistic analysis. 
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nor actual us3,^e will influence those who wis'n to believe that 
En^li>h has a jreneric person. 

At this point I must define what I mean by 'popular miscon- 
ceptions^ because the term "popular" is probably misleading. 
When I speak of ""popular misconceptions." I am referring to the 
widespread belief of those self-appointed ^ruardians of ihe "purity" 
of the EnKli>h lan^ajre, those rnen. and some women, who have 
acces.^ to the med:a and thereby hawe the opportunity to offer their 
opinions as the final word on a Rrven topic to many people. In 
general, thesujrffestion that Enj^lish does not have a generic person 
has been dismissed as ""ms^nded" and categorized as illicit 
**tamr>erinK" with the lan^a^e. or as a "fad," or as a grotesque 
'*error'*in the same class as and double ne^ratives, Thespecific 
accusation varies with the decree to which the writer identifies 
her him. self as the last basiiion in the defense of the English 
lan^atre ajrainst barbarism and or chancre. 

One writer has calle<l feminist analyses of En^iisn ""the new 
Sis^K^k" (Kanfer: 1972, p. 79>. while E. Sissman. in his article 
"Plastic Eng'lish." says that such tampering with lan^rua^e is as 
threatening? as the American Communi-: Party, He >coes on to say 
that feminists "distort and corrupt further the langnajre already 
sa\aKeil by the Establishment jKjliticians when they conspire to 
eliminate the innocuou>, and correct, locution. 'Everyone knows //c 
has to decide for A hr^sf and to substitute therxJious Xewsi)eakism 
'chairjK-r.son' . . , (Sissman: 1972, p, :^7). Perhaps tht* \yesi evidence 
for the anKr\' determination to defend male dominance in English 
can l)e seen bn the violent reactions to the 1972 McGraw-Hill 
^ 'j^ii'!^ } ( f: 4 ,^ /'( ; - /A * • K<i iHfl Trt a t ft^<t a ;^ f >/ th t St j ♦ a public h e<i in the 

The individuals who have committed themselves to defending? 
their belief that En^^lish possesses :\ jreneric person must i^Tiore 
statements by traditional authorities on Enjrlish and the ways 
native speakers of En^rlish use the lanifua^e. When I speak of 
"jKipular miscor;:^n4ions." I do not mean the ways that the woman- 
in-the-street tlmnks alx)ut En^^lish. Those who would defend En- 
glish against a'xPffcnei'ation are protectinjr their own interests 
against thoM- of us they have defintxJ as "the enemy," Such ^)eople 
fwl comfortable fi^htin^r a chancre thai has already occurred. 

The arguments a/iTanc<^ in favor of tvnit and nKinkiiid as the 
generic fn^rson are vaA substantive: they are jKjlitical. TheOz/on/ 
Kfi^lisff Ih'itiofittrf^ states clearly in its definition of fnati that 
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>reneric usa^eof this noun is**ob>o!ete/*and theeditors^oontonote 
that ^'in modern apprehension trfiUi as thus used primarily denotes 
tiie male sex. thumjh htj nu pi iratn^ft nh rrhitj ai^a to (^ utrunr (ItaXWs 
addfcHi.i Note that women are included in tuan as referents only by 
implication, mtt LuUnuc*'. Unless there is some indication in the 
immediate context in which ttuit^ is used that the w-riler/speaker 
ifttt ml.< for it to refer to persons of both sexes, we cannot pretend 
that it does. With respect to the phrase, a /fairt. the OED if; equally 
explicit: The phrase is used "quasi-pronominally" for onk\ or any 
fnu . but it "implies a reference to the male sex only/' As early as 
lirJ4. Otto Jespersen observed that ^'The generic singular man 
sometimes means both se.xes . . . and sometimes only one.** Because 
of its ambi^ruity of reference. Jespersen was blunt in his judgment 
of K>n,i as the generic \yer>(m: ^1K\> is decidedly a defect in the 
English language." and he went on to mention that nhe tendency 
recently ha^ been to use unambiguous, if clumsy expressions like 
htntnin itn/'i 19f*>4. p. 2'M KThat was in 1924.and"thetendenc:-'"to 
use h'tH>nn ir/ij never did catch on. 

I doubt that anyone would argue that spt akers of E nglish have no 
use for a generic f>erson. There are too many contexts in which we 
wish to speak about ptX)ple in general But fffan and///a/^A-///f/donot 
fulfill this expressive function. Jespersen (Ii)64. p. 231) compares 
English fhtfH to German niftu^-h, Danish and Norwegian menfwske, 
and ?" 'edish nt(ifnii.<kn. In the strictest etymological terms, the 
comparison is accurate. But it ignores one important fact about the 
history of the English language: In Old English. //>r and ^r*/ served 
as the sex-s{H^cific term.-^: man was the generic. But at some time 
p.-^ior U) KXM) AD rrtan began to be used in its present meaning, a 
male human tx-ing. :ind //vr was subsequently lost. (It remains only 
in the comj)ound //rrfv/-o//.) Then, as non*. male control of the 'jUediVii 
and important social institutions evidently made it easy for hhm , to 
ac<juire what had once been a generic for their own term. 

One other aspect of English has obscured the situation: the 
distinction between "formal" and ''collm^uial" styles. Most of us. in 
our everyday use of language, do not use nui n or mnt^khid, nor do we 
say. "Everv'one ... he ... " We use words such as p^itplc, person, 

in^unc. etc., and in informal spt^ch when we u>e ennjone or 
» r t rufHHfi/, the pronoun that follows is most often the plura! thrt^. Of 
course, the traditional irrammarians have been consistent in their 
efforts to eradicate this usage by lab*^lingit a^^ "'incorrect.** I suspect 
that we still use fht /f because" we know more about our lang^uage 
than th()s<.* who would prottTt us from error. 
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What do we, as writers and readers of En^lb h. understand as the 
referent of the nouns mati and nnxtfklmi in common usa^re? Whatdo 
these two nouns mean to us? In so* ie usa^res. it is clear from the 
context that the writers are usin^: tttan and mnnkiml as pseudo- 
jrenerics. and thai, in fact- the actual meaning: is human being-. 
In the passages that follow, especially the last one. we can see how 
women have Lvon cog-nitively excluded. 

•>-^ A kniff i> an fXtf n>:i)n tif tht- brajn and t^ye. ii \in>\. a ^vt-ajjur:. a 
fr«>r.«i:y a'".!! ir'jrr.iitt- i>re>t-rce. a romantic symUji. an «jbjtH*t of 
rt-jK-:!ent fasv'inatif.'r*. an atavi>tic' expression <,>f inr a^gres.-Mjr an<i 
: «*-r:f L ra'j »r i n r: ian * J ac k M f< * 1 1 n Uk- k . ** H latie- 'a i t h L* 1 a>> . " o i n . 



^rtTTu-o Ut Mart- Danu- that thf (xvan ua> the sanif un ariy world. 
I: Aa> ihe '.vom^t. the all-t^ncunrijiassin^r nut her h+re nwr. rr, i^rate<i 
at !ea>t Mr.vV in their !ives— . . .»lVan K. K^N^ntz. "Soft i'i>mt' the 

Mankind has. ever since he btvan to think. 'Aorshipj»e<i thai which 
he cannot under>t-an(i. Asnriilleniahave parsed he has undersLtjofi an 
e-.vr-jncreasin;^ amount about the worid around him. He has even 
hf.if>ed. in his m(jst optimist it: mon^ents. to comprehend it aJl. Vet 
man is naw in the pt^sition of facinjr the ultimate unkno'A able. which 
can ne\er be penetrated as Ion>ras he remains in his present physical 
fi^rm. . . . The tM^n.-taniiy au>rmentin>r knowltyjjre of the ■•■or Id hiis 
onty U-rn jii'hie\ed by centuries of dedicated work by men of 
•vcience. 1 1 i> as if man dejjarts from his mother*-. \ ,omb !<>*rnte,' 
^tra:>rr;'. ,r\U) jv.notner one createti by the scientists. . . . Kvt»fi uefu»r^ 
\ neA (iruiC^ ar^' u.^-d to h* lj> i;]** f<*etus survive. On^.v ly-rn and 
fur the whr.if ^f r,i> '.ife m^tiical discow-ries aiiow him t : -Uu^ 
^- .ffw-!f ft i-.t- ba 1 part.^rut out of his ^»««fy. or/wnjone-^ tran^pIa.Vifj 

U'hen he ha> /ro'An ^afely to ad::ith<MHi he car ^ke 'jp in the 
TT.MrnirjfcT in hi.* hei^lt-^i or a.r-nmditione*! hou^--. j..v the latest 
t4'rhfr,t^'je:. 'u* pre;>are f^n^i f.ir h :rris4'lf, dri\t off in hL-> heytt^i orair- 
ci)rMiitii>rn*tj (-ar. ur.-.i sfn*n<i :he riav ir: a vrlsi Hn<i pUstKvtffice ... or 
ev»-n except it ;na}K ^r^e of Ihe M-Iect feu >a h»i hitv e \ <»y avreri t(<the 
Miiwin .Ar.fi li* »'ap » al; fie may. 'f ne re:x'!y .o .it-. -J res. stay at h(jme 
11*: i , nan/e into ;* -nr! < J->hn 7 u> !.»•■. H,frrf. /■.,/. .-^ 11 



I have (quoted the la>t pa>sr.^*e at suoh lenjrth in onier to demon- 
strate the way a partirular use may at first Mmmt as thou>rh //.:/// or 
tfHittkitnl !or itx)th) is bein^'useii ;^renerical]\'. Atthehej2:;nnin^of 5.c. 
we find ''Mankind ... he." If we tn-lieve that this is a j^eneric 
reference, we're not liKely to hr-eorne :^.u.<picious as we read through 
the first para^rraph, ai though v%emi>rht find theu.«v'/of/w /^^ fmfrasa 
metaphor slightly stranRi*. In the next M^nterce -ve fmd the phrase 
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ft^tii ui nn\ which Vm sure is nut a generic use. who provide 
"rniin** with a synthetic womb as comfortable as •'his mother s.'The 
last excerpt from Bhtrk' Huh.<, the description of the fabricated 
womb created by technolojo'. contains the sentence that betrays the 
male reference implicit in the rest of th^:* quotation. It is still 
rx^ssible for the reader to imagine that' Taylors uses of the 
mas<.-uline ffttrkiffl . and A*"inclade women in their refer- 

ential so.»pe. 

A ^''ererous reader mi^ht continue to frive Taylor the benefit of 
the doubt until the last sentence btnrause women also live in "heated 
orair-cunditiontHl" houses: we prepare food for ourselves usin^^'the 
latent techniques": we drive in "heated or air-conditioned cars": and 
s<jnie of us sp)end our days "in a g-lass and plastic office." When the 
author said, "he may, if he really sodesires. stay at home and chanfre 
into a shel" and dropF)ed the pretense of his inflated prose, he 
revealetl to his readers the cognitive content of wnuk 'nui. and 
: male human beings. I don't think it saccidental.either.that this 
(quotation contains phrases that echo the content of my first two 
er-can^ples in this section. Taylor is so secure in the universality of 
masculine reference that he alsosijrnals to his readers his negative 
attitude toward "the second i^ex," and toward any male stupid 
enough to voluntarily accept a subordinate role, in his use of the 
adverb n (tllih which implies that he can't quite understand such a 
thinj?. and with the exclamation at the end of the sentence, which 
avrain underscores the paradox of .such a decision. 

As we all know, examples that are as obvious as the three I have 
offertni here are not the rule. Most writers are clever enough to 
make their usa^re more ambijruous and their prejudice less ap- 
F)arent. But there are examples of sex-specific reference in contexts 
in which we mig-htexpt^ct to find more inclusive terms. Each of the 
following (juotations contains a noun of masculine reference in a 
context in which some other noun, such as pf rsin^Jnnnan in ifH/.or 
l>* ujilt could have bt^^n use<j equally as we!!. .After each exa uple. I 
have provided a rewritten veision of th^ passa;?e U) illustrate 
alternatives available to the writers. 

Channel :j. ,\\--vv Vi.rl< (*,ty. 
'I. ]\v mirw It >katff)oarti like / »>,.4 ,/.<.* 

i. 77* f, fin V hiui rathrr (iru>' atrtii !v -a^.m!,/ rather drivt^ a I ''xijfc iT\* 
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6. Th^ iM-r>;s„i who'd rather drive a truck would rather drive a Dodge. 

c. It La a^rain ver>' likely that such conditions have a far j^reater bearing 
upon the level of mans use of the sea than upon the shark s behavior 
once it meetsa man in the water(H. David BMr'id^.SharkAUcuck, 
p. 82). 

r. It is again veo' likely that such conditions have a far greater bearing 
upon th** level of humanity's use of the sea ti;an upon the shark's 
behavior once it meets a person in the water. 

d- Among the many famous iticn of h isUtry who employed astrology 

to guide t.heir destinies was'' Adolf Hitler Take our leading 

presidential candidates. For the guidance of inquiring voters, 
htrrtrwith their astrulogical signs so that we will know what kind of 

we are electing Aries— .Va^Vy of this persuasion are 

forceful, overbearing exponents of tffasrutinity at any pnce 

Before voting, then, study the candidates' astrological charts so 
you can wisely determine the kind of maw you are choosing for your 
leader. (Arthur Hoppe. **It Beats Listening to Speeches. Anyhow." 
\ashrt'({f BdUfur, Sept. 19. 1975. p. 9) 

d. Among the many famous hi Mo rival fitjun.< who employed as- 

trolog>- so that we will know what kind of permm we are electing. 

'^rie.s— /Vr>a/ff-< of this persuasion are forceful, overbearing ex- 
ponents of a{j*jrf s>'ton at any price so you can wisely determine 

the kind of fM'ruon ^'»u are choosing for your leader. 

e. Wisdom is not addictive: its r aximum is that of the wisest mt: ^Mn a 
given group (Heinlein. Olunj Rtjari, p. 262). 

Wisdom is not addictive: its maximum is that of the wisest 
finin itifffil in a given group. 

r I was being nasty as only a tnnn can be who has had hin pride 
*A^ndt-d 4Ht'inl^irL. O'^vo A''^^/'/. p. 251;. 

/. I was U ing nasty as orly can be who have had th^-ir pride 

woundefi 

g. A *hmt make- ~ . because he has t/y ( Ix'Ciuin. Th* //^v;^,.s.';# .s.W p 
>j. f**ttf,lt make art b^-^^ii-iist* have U). 

h. "Vou can't teil c ry <n U) work (»r. a job that m ill cripple hiw.^ 

**But *hen w, V <io people dn :he dir.?y M»urk at all:* . . . - 

"... ?*eople Uke tho dang.^rous. . because they take 

pride in doing them Hey look. htfU- see how strong I am! 

Vou know? A person likes to do what he is good at doing One's 

own pleasure, and the respect of one sfefUtu M - 

"Does ever>'b(Kiy work so hard, then'.'" Oiie's wife a^ked. "What 

happens U) a man who just won't cooperaU:?" 
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**\VeIl. he moves on. The others ?et lired of him. you know." 
U^iuin. Th, l)'.<i>'L^<*ss*f{. pp. 

**Vuu caji't tell .<*tni^»>f'f to work on a job that rri^fff! >/>(/." 

*• . . . Hey. look. A-/^/.<. see how 5tron>r I ami . . . /"V opA like to do 

what f/> '/ are >roo(i at doin?. . . . One's own pleasure, and the resi)ect 

of one's 4'ffrrt*ri on (t*4. . . 

"What happens to fMi/pIt who just won't cooperate''** 

"Well, r/j* y mLne en. The others jret tired of tJ't^m. you know. " 

Examples like the preceding force us to ask: What is the content 
of the noun mau and the related noun phrases, a man and the man. 
Soi^ that the rewritten versions of the excerpted passafjes do alter 
the meaning of the orif^inals. When the specifically masculine 
reference, fnan. a man. or the man. is deleted, the positive 
connotations of strenjjth associated with these phrases are also 
removed. As the OED editors obser\ed: a tmut **implie3 a reference 
tu the male sex only." Nor is it an accident that each quotation is 
concerned with subjects like votniK tetu-e, potrer, or leadership. The 
two television advertisements appeal directly to the association in 
our minds between maleness and competence. The example from 
Tlie Dtsjxf.^se.^.^ef{ is particularly interesting" in this respect, because 
in this science fiction novel, LeGuin created a social order in which 
people were not bound by the sex-role stereotypes many of us take 
for granted as inherent aspects of biological sex. Throughout the 
passage she uses people and one in alternation with a man and he. As 
readers we might be tempted to grant that her usage here is 
generic, were it not for one significant slip in her language, when 
her major character, a male physicist, is allowed to say that the 
people in his society show off for little boys. Such usage, in a novel 
written to exemplify a Utopian society, indicates the extent to which 
our cog-iitive space is occupied by male visions of m;iie importance 
and superiority. 

The usage of the English f^peakers I have quoted up to this point 
illustrates how the male sex continues to dominate the media to 
which we are exposed ever>' day. Whenever the topic is in«portant, 
involving an active, rather than a passive, role in .^wiety— when 
decision-making and competence are involved— we are present^ 
with a male authority figure as the only ** appropriate" possibility. It 
is not surprising, then, that we find males cast as the **generic 
person'' in English in those contexts associated with male behavior 
u lid male concerns such as anger, control, autonomy, histor>', and 
dv^fnity . All of these areas are potentially /?w/«aw concerns, but they 
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are traditionally associated with men, as the following quotations 
illustrate: 

T.a. By question in^r the control exercised by autonomous rtian and 
demon.^tratin^ the control exercised by the environment, a science 
of behavior als<:> seems to question di^rnity or worth (B. F. Skinner. 
H* fj<tfHi Frn dt/tn tlmi Oifptitif. p. ZD. 

h. A small step for man: a ^iant step for trankindl (astronaut Neil 
Armstron^rl 

The histor>- of an^r^r is the historj* of nmnkind. M(Xh^n2& been 
exposed to t.he effects of ani^e'*. others' as well a- h is own. since^^- was 
first pla^-ed on earth (Leo .Madow. Amjt r, p. l>. 

d. Those who manipulate human behavior are said to be'ivil mrn, 
necessarily bent on exploitation (Skinner. H* tjinai Fnuiont and 
l/.f/t. .t,f. p. 41 J. 

Any attempt to claim that any of these uses could be interpreted in 
the sense of a **generic person'' would necessarily have to acknowl- 
edjre that in each one we are dealing with either an event or a 
context in which men have been involved. In b., of course, it was 
males who stepped onto the moon's surface. In the statement is 
almost literally true: history' is concerned wixh theevents that were 
the consequences of male anger. And in d., it would be difficult to 
interpret Skinner's use of men as anything but sex-specific. 

One last example of the generic use of ma n may serve to illustrate 
the OED editors' reason for labeling it obsolete: 

r^. ArchroJoifists anrio^unced today that thes- have discovered ev idence 
of man 's existence as far bark as 3.0(K),(HX) years 'xf^o. based on the 
dating of a woman s skeleton (Radio news report. Knoxville, April 
1975). 

Here, the explicit semantic contrast introduced by the use of 
noma it makes the attempt to interpret ///a « as ageneric impossible, 
and even humorous. 

Finally, there are those contexts in which we find specific 
reference to women, becau.se women are the persons about whom 
the writer is speaking. And, as with the examples of man and men, 
which occur when the subject is traditionally associated with male 
interests, the noun >n)yftaN is used, with both abstract and concrete 
reference, when the topic is regarded as a specifically female 
behavior or interest. 
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^.a. A> Wuffntn. >hf would have been happier had she ctjinlinued 
enshrined in the privacj* of domestic love and domestic duty 
{Helen B. AndeUn, ya.^inatifuj WbrminhmKi). 

b. This comprehensive book of one hundred embroiders* stitches will 
be useful not onH- to teachers and students but to wonu^n of all aK"es 
who are interested in embroiders* Embruidery Stttches). 

c. Wi/rnrri unconsciously prefer to fulfill their maternal role and to be 
loved by aman. Woman is intended for reproduction (Frank Caprio. 

d. The rij^ht idea for today's creative wi'ttctn from the Cookinjf and 
C'mfts C'Iub<Book-of-the-Month C'lub flyer for a subsidiary- division). 

These quotations contain explicit references to women because the 
topic in each instance, whether it is food, nurturing, or embroider\-. 
is one assumed to be of interest only to women. I would like to 
emphasize the terms that do not appear, as I did with the examples 
in Section 6. We do not find a '*g:eneric person" such as person, 
huwan U-'nuj. prople, or iftdiridual: nor do we find the pseudo- 
generics ntan or mankind. This, in spite of our training in 
traditional grammar. \^*here we learned that we had to use a 
masculine term as long as there was onp male in the group about 
which we were speaking. In fact. 9.b. was given to me by a male who 
enjoys embroiden--: he was upset to find that the writer of the book 
on embroider\' had excluded him from consideration by using the 
female-specific uvnien. 

A semantic parallel to the examples mun and a man in Section 6, 
the passages in which we might have expected to find uses of more 
general terms for people, can be found in contexts where the 
writer/speaker has used the word woman to carry all the connota- 
tions associated with our sex — those characteristics that males 
would have us believe inhere in our nature because of our sex. So we 
find exampleartike those below; instead of words like person, human 
being, or indiridual, the noun woman is used as a self-contained 
explamatory term for a restricted set of human behaviors such as 
eccentricity, housecleaning, effortlessness, cowardice, and trivial- 
ity—personality traits that are certainly not possessed only by 
women. 

lO.a. There's no law that says a wonuin has to do housework ail the time!! 
[This ad bejfins with a woman standinj? in a kitchen: when she 
dpl:v<»rs this line, she is holdintr a baby. Moral: Women have other 
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thinjTS to do be:?iJes cleaning: house: we also have our nurturinK 
function to fulfill!] (Television ad for Fantastic spray cleajier. New 
York Cit>-. July 14, 1975: Nashville, Oct. 25, 1975). 

b. Helen had the looks, and thedefinable aura of success, which enable 
a uvman to convey by acquiescence the idea that she is making: no 
effort (Renault, The Middle Mist, p. 223). 

c. Eccentricity in wi/ttu n always boiled down to the same thin^r. She 
•.vanted a man (Renault. The Middle Mi<t. p. 231). 

d. *• We shall call a council of warriors ton i^rht from all the canyons . . . 

**You are turning: into ivome^n " (Mao* Staton, From the 

Lt fjt'tid of Biel, p. 16?)- 

\ 

e. Hi;fh fashion hat always struck me as a monumental bore and of 
inherent interest only to wcrmf'/i without much on th«r minds (Merle 
Miller. **From Madcap to Dowa.frer,^ Saturday Renew, May 3, 1975. 
p. 2:i). 

All of the passages I have quoted in the course of this discussion of 
the "generic person" in English illustrate the fact that our language 
does not have a generic, and that writers and speakers of English 
use a gender-specific term, usually either man or uamaru de- 
pending upon the subject with which they are concerned. The next 
example from The Di^posse,^,sed is a passage in which the author 
uses both ivoman and vian precisely; we cannot possibly mis- 
interpret her meaning. 

11. He simply had not understood that the purpose was to enable meii 
with machine jfuns to kill unarmed nu^ti and iromett easily and in 
jrreat quantities when told to do so (p. 245). 

But perhaps the clearest and most convincing example of how 
man always refers to male persons and ivoman refers to female 
persons is the new television advertisement for the Alka Seltzer 
"Cold Kit/' On the screen we see a male cartoon figure with an 
umbrella, galoshes, and an overcoat. A male voice tells us that man 
is the most intelligentof all the animals, but th^the is also the most 
vulnerable. In the picture we see the male figure sloshing through 
snow and sneezing. The male voice tells us that when man needs 
help, he turns to another intelligent animal, woman. A smiling 
woman appears on the screen, holding the Alka Seltzer Cold Kit 
The last picture shows a woman and a man. cartoon figures again; 
the woman is nursing the man. who is sitting in a chair, wrapped in 
a blanket. 
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The "Generic" He 

Uses of the so-called "generic ht:" have occurred often in the 
excerpts accompanying^ rny discussion of the "generic mayiT Be- 
cause males have re5er\'ed for themselves most of the activities 
considered important in the ""world": their language follows the 
behavioral dictates of the male social order. In general or abstract 
discussions, we find the pronoun he used to replace the antecedent 
noun: we use the "feminine" pronoun ,s//c, only in situations in which 
we are referring to a specific female. Two writers explained this 
usage in a footnote to their readers: "The common pronoun *he' 
refers to persons of either ?ex except when *she' is definitely 
apph'cable" (James & Jongewald. 1973, p. 2). 

Of course, this usage, and its corresponding ''rule.*' (the rule that 
justifies the usage), contradict most of che theoretical statements of 
h'nguists concerning the function of both '^grammatical" and 
"natural" gender and all of the definitions of pronouns provided in 
traditional texts. In Theoretical Lincruiatics. Lyonsclaimed that the 
primary* function of both "natural" and "grammatical" gender was 
their role in determining pronominal reference. A standard tradi- 
tional text defines pronominal agreement in the following way: 
"When a pronoun has an antecedent, it agrees with that antecedent 
in gender, number, and person" (Birk & Birk, 1951, p. 735). 

All of us agree that English does not have"grammacical"gender, 
and I am demonstrating here that our language does not have 
"natural" gender, either. Unless we are all males. In order to justify 
the occurrence of he as a "common" pronoun in abstractor general 
discussions, almost every noun in English must be marked as a 
masculine noun. If it is true that pronouns agree with their 
antecedent nouns in gender, number, and person, then he can only 
replace a noun that carries the feature[+masculine]. Otherwise, the 
argument based on pronominal reference fails as a description of 
English structure. In this section I will discuss a few examples in 
which he, or .s7/^*. or both pronouns occur. 

The following excerpted passage from Simone de Beauvoirs 
"preface" to La Batarde illusilrarc*^ the use of //^' for a common noun 
and she for specific refere.T\c<- . 

12. It ii; said that the unrectj^nized writer no longer exists: anyone, or 

almost anyone, can Keihii< books published Violelte \jeduc does 

not tr>- to please: sh*' doesn't plea-se "I am a desert talkinjr to 

myself." V'iolette Leduc wrote to me once And whoever speaks 
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to u> from the depths of hi>' loneliness speaks to usof ourselves. Even 
the most worldly or the most active wau alive has/?/,N' dense thickets, 
where no one ventures, not even himself, but which are there: ... A 
uomnn is descending: into the most secret part of /?*VAv//arid telling 
us about all i^hv finds there with an unflinf*hin^r sincerity. ... (p. 7). 

In this example we find the possessive pronoun his replacing both 
icriU'r and anyone; she functions as the replacement for the proper 
noun. Violette Leduc. in accordance with ^'natural" gender. Then 
his replaces trhoerer. its antecedent indefinite pronoun. So far, so 
good. De Beauvoir (or her translator) is simply following tradi- 
tional rules. But the semantic contrast in the next two sentences 
reveals the thinking that lies behind usage of he as a "common" 
pronoun, or perhaps the sort of thinking that is the result of 
centuries of the "*^eneric* he. In one breath de Beauvoir istellingus 
about the "^most active man"; in the next she is speaking about "a 
woman." Her use of he leads her into using man in her general 
statement, a usage parallel to that illustrated in Section 6. 

My next example comes from the writing of John Ciardi, who, 
while expressing his sympathy for Women's Liberation, neverthe- 
less maintains that it is easier to change attitudes than it is to 
change the English language. I do not think that either of these is 
amenable to change, and this quotation illustrates how language 
and social attitudes are mutually reinforcing in perpetrating male 
dominance in our thinking, 

1 Thf test of a writer, «^'nce hf has learniKi somethinjr about lan^ua^re 

a.s a medium, is invcmiion: What does /V**' imagine into place that 

meets the demands of what he ha.s already written , 

Given a talented student, a writinjr coach can be useful in 
de\ eloping the talent. Hf cannot make apift of it. He cannot be more 
than tentative about it, //f can read the manuscripts , . . He can help 
the writer K^t outside his own writinjr. - . - 

The writer must learn for hiwst tf. but a coach can prod him to 
views and to (juestions hr mi;fht not have come to for years if left 
unprodded . . . , 

... A writer may be n tttan who has labored to make htmsc/f 
unemployable and who must, therefore, take what comfortZ/rran in 
hi.< decision. Hut, teacher, let it behimttrn lifedecision(John Ciardi, 
"Manner of Speaking: Creative, Ch, Writin;?,** Satifniaif Rcriar, 
.May 1975. p. 

In Ciardi's writing u e find the same gradual progression, a drift 
from the general "person** to a specifically male reference. His first 
use of replaces the antecedent writer. In the next paragraph, 
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■vv r/t 1 n>r/' Out nf ruf Uvt ^-o tan rt^frr it h*^'- vi'vUTi-dK rit. 'f nv*; arti 
-f.-.'H'i' Kr'.;t"h-h ft'f r f.^'.T tr.^ n, u r itfti n fir,,] 0),. ^'j^jt^' nLa><'\il ^f• 



' . '.t 4-. ■ - ; '<. ':i >' ^' i ■" - " - ' f + ^ 

* . . 1^ --^ .-'^ . ... t'.ii|f , 
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y-i- T V ' M .-f" J:.!'. Si r*::. y\^ in. xz 

\^\i\r\. \\v find u^a^^i' of ^^/^ anci that yrf^x\^e rrad^Ts would 
H'^'-ani a> 'V^'nvrH'/' and ^' as tho prom^rninial repiact'mt^rtit for 
'\'on<^^'t»»r hn^^ier." What casts d<tubt on iKt' validity of liiis 
jrit* rpn tation <«t'cur> in the th;rd s*»ction of the t^xcrrpt, the 
>I>htlin^ of th«^ ciHT}f>oun(J ^.*y/r/< >x^fv» w in the phrase **hu.siness or 
professional Tho wntcr's, divi-um of what is pe^norally 

;ilH»!t*^l a> s "rnrrnv^n" coni j>i;5;ind rmeals that it is rii^arnitivt^ly a 
malo -p>»»f-if(r n ujn. and f^^rahiishes that his um* of hi,< toward the 
end uf the p^t-^sajire que^siHi is al^i a maIe->|HX''ifH" refervnre. 

For those w Ho sull u^anf to maintain that is ^n*neric in usa*re. 
thr f^)l!o^^ ine -^Aample> wuth s.h* as the pronoun will <ien\<>n>tr^te 
th.nt <*^.'C'Ljr> m wha: ou>rMt tv ^enrr al et>n^ext^, If^/^^ isas^'-x- 
^jx^cdio prttnoun. then s;sould not find it ust^l as an abstract 
-•.jN>tatute. Siieh examples mdioale that a sniail jtortion) of the 
Kr.krh>h \(*s/alvij!ar> evmtain^ nouns niarketi r<>r feniale referents. 
r('!^in> '^th^ r than tfr^thf r an*! 'r-j*. 

-. .c, 4.. .4,,/; p m:?, 

?^ ^ f 'r'^sir*"- ; rfcT a'^^'^^A- Th.* ^ifiui+^'r al^^aw (■arn*--v 
- i > ; »■ ^ ..;v^ -,v ' ^ It f c ,j ^ r ^ , , /i^. . K ! < jtn »;r f Ifvil 

^ . .. . J. 

• r /I >- ► -A ]4: ^-u ; , ,r . -j ; 

' ^ ' > f • y .. ' r ^ : ^ , . 
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tu Th<' anr<-\t><l<r'nt 'i-^ rktf ^* int'orm-i us that th*^ di»*^rktvj»<T hi an 
a r: t ro l( J n \ i > f^^ r r.rj, ' ■ • i hf )i; i n a mxe\X \\ v k ju t h i s - • f^t f n \ < ^-n 
I'ViM h*N of liif- ^ A ^r^.^ifK' pn'?n*Hin J'N' next <^u<»Uitii?^\ frorr-, 
vf.?^ t ri---^h a fa>i' 'uattnjif illuvtratw^rr <>f tho v^ay iP u hirh th*^ 
'5'\.^nu^j;i4trl -rv ? a s,*vjf.'S ^ ^arru^s th-f ^titndii*\1 in "si'ifc'ntific" 

v\ \Vstlih>ur i : ^/lanat H^n. v ithvHjt ajW'^jrv . xun Fi .^^h w^-o/lr 

a> a "n nrf ir" for thr ^?>tVH^i <»f ^pid^r^ (i*^r*-?hv>. In tlu fiv-t 
*"X^vrpt i'>n ^pullers, rK*ttr^> tha; Ji^i" di^nj^t^rs K«> p. v 
MuMr >krtr r^H'y«un«; " In th*^ -.*\ ';>r)r ^'*;^rv*rriap*h ..^ uv#'<^ 

t h-^ ^ as*'' t y f < p ? d ^^r N . : he f m a lo ' ' ^ ^^^x h J m t K \hi^ n-^.x-x vm p»>r Ian' «i » 

- f «ix- \f t m a I r « k > t k^i^ n i^^ .\t* ) n ' hi^^ h vu -^w^ a f ^ m an r . 
\v hr ■ A \- J - ' f ^J>^ a n a.^^ :i r< »>.'yvf ■ * ^ * iev,»:T . ' > ru > f i v < ^h-<^- r\ t r ^ 
r<'.mirr)^"nt nvwr lifter, ^)in i ' .^^ rn-^n- intcrc *t!n^;'< *ivit5^^i'^r \^^^ rn-^U i-f 



jH»H*.T in this country. Tht* >aTru* st*maniic contrast i> us^nl in 18. e; 
llu* w )rM \> ft'H.altv haX it is t^xtff ii>;ho has vTiiintni "•H)wt'r over 
naturr." Th- !.v-t t\N i^Xi^niplr^ illustrate tht- u.sc of the generic n/'* 
to rt'plav^' ' or'Vrru fi r)oun>. rfffst aiui s» ' r» N/r Of courst*. neither 
• 'f ihr>e n j.n^ funo'ion^ as a ►ri-nt^rul referent, snu s^* is not 
'^rt^neru" S> iir\\ <treteh nf the ir"ia>rinati(m; lH)th Tit - are 
fen-.al^' -IH-ci!iC in their r4\vrv'?T.';>\ Invau-*' n\jr>in>r and ^(KTetarial 
tM>rk ar**' t'A<i nf the nurturtr\^ invupatiuns ojK^n la womi'n. 

To eori«'lii<ir- thi-- -^oi'tiun. hvr*-' are two nb')re passages 'hat wouhi 
Ik- ar ri'fTUi! kal'li', pr obably, m any j;:h<*r di>cus>jon i...' Kn^li>h 
'tr\a-i-iT*' Sucf. e\arTip!e> are so i-unii.»Jion that we Ut them pa>s 
vv irho-ul :-."»uMieei ia nuji'f s of ^>\ir read in>r and b^tenin^r; th^y seem 

"^^rdXi-, .T" ' / that we internabze the pr onominal usa^e foiirui in 
:he!'. !i M-jl 'J. ink I PC. <*neea^ain, wi'f;r?t] the rnaMMiliiu' f>ronoun 
u r;iT. the ai [, \ it /es lieseri'Oed are inu^>i'' i^nt. and therefi»re within 
the maU' ■l*rni;r /j o.'.'" our eo^n.i.ve <pa'V. an<l the female pron<»un 
vv 1-: '*i ihr a( ti\>il!»'> an defiTvnS ;> ercMer invial or >uiK>r(iinate. 

< ' - . V ; - ^ . ^ ' .' ^"'^-^v ! V ^tii: .r,f T ^ t i f . M *^ -^T * ^ • 
r« ■ I- t'^'a^^'^'H' :*n > 1 U I - ^ hi > ;.MttP' , > a it-sst.fl In 

-T .• \ > v\ rit '^f ' ^ -I V I r . t '^■;it -A »»'(*%'! f J: '*\ H ■ .; f! ^ 

. I , i- , ^.jf., i ,r.|t-j.,. ,r -.j; ^, ( . ,f . ^ * - I ^* : * ^ ^^ ri M ' 

■ ■. ■ ,*;a-i A I i> '-iT ^ ! r»' iif ' A *■ r;i» r, i,'' »M T'li' 

■■-^.-^.v \ l-'v . r M-vfl I' f .■ - •• V,..,.,. 

V ■ M.t ; !' r- 1. 

V ■ K :^'.. r■^r^,^ ^ > H ' > ' . *^ '* I T/->- f . ' ' ' ' A ' A » ^' ♦ ' ' ' 

f , , 5*. ''.»'■ ^ ;*.* ^ » ''i r ^ : '* V"^* ^ ■ " ■ "-i*' 

"V'.' , r- > -I ■ M y y.'i - U/MmA i ii^. 7 f \\ ■> -i 1 ■ ■ 'X ' * • A 'i''-* ' ^' 
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priru'ii>l( <.f pronnniinal a^rtM^nienl in Kri|j:li>h ofHTiitt's in terms of 
M'\-s|K.,.|f}r iutivitu'N. at least a.> lliey are traditidnally liefin^Hi for 
by u .T eulture. If ue always found the male sin>nilar prur^mn //< 
in ahstra^et or ^reneral discussions, it would at least be ixissihte to 
re^^arfl it as a qua>i 'K«*nerie. since it's the closest thinRMo a g^t^nerie 
m Kn^z-lish. Hewrwer, the eurn^nt and continuinvrrK'currenee of.sAi 
in \ho>v >renera! eonli.At> defined a> female makes >ueh a elain: 
do;,[)lfu!. Clearlv-. >|»eaker> and writer> of En^Ush reeo^r'^i^e. at 
^>me level, that most < the noun> m Kn>rli>h are dt^fined a> 
intien^ntlx n^asouline. r^nd a -mailer ^nnip of nouns is mark^Mi as 
i-iherrntly femmine. PVirtherniore, thi> -mall >rroup of nouns 
oMrrain- iho-,^ which refer to the MVially-<ienned aetrvities and 
funetH'r^> (»f w^nit^n At ih-r center !»f the ferna'-e s^'mantic spare we 
t).'Krht plaee c/-. and Ih^h nurlurin^^ suj>|H>rtive. and 

.-^utM^rdmate roles. Annrnd th*:*>e tun \snrd>. we can then list 
<K (*tmational T<Tm- -uch a- .^rr* f^;/' /. and prtisf^t iF* w hich 

iF.i'<"rf>orate the oiire nieani'^v''> nf -/ W, and f* '^fl* r a> part ^^ the^r 

exten-ion. tne-f noun- and their m<'aniriv:> can he v^faphi< ally 
surrfuiniied l\v the meti;pKv)r> u>)>ally characteriz***! as f* male- 
>jH'Cjf[^.\ h»f,,t^ wmV.. Kijfi.f*. c^ffy. ^HwfN- and and the»;N./N'/ 

.^N/'/- In conriu>i^>n. I w<»uld hke to suKWst that i»ne way of 
aceiHintin^r for thes^^ metaphfiru' al extensions -f female sjH'fific 
reference derives from the male {wnntnf view. w hu-.*r\ .^^^ssumvs male 
d(»miniin<*e and m.aie contn)l of the earth, the woHd. the Land 
:i.nd th<' <M. ean- Ail ' »f these thin^r> are revrariietl as : h^-:r f.H»sMNsion-. 
As iM)^^ ie^ral t( xtln^ok defines the >ituat Jon. "land, like ./fnan. isfor 



As 1 ha\e -^u^rv^'t'stM thnnjxrnout tht- i]!-^';r<-!on of et^ndcr- 
mariun^- :n Knifhsh. to the extent that ue -ati r.ulk aUvut a jrender 
->>-rem ;n th»-' 'anK'ua^t\ our MH^abulary istii\id»^i mtotwosrjiarato 
and un«^4U*j f«»rt^ons. Th»^ smaller >rn»up of nouns. markt><l as 
|*fenia!e; consi>ts of those uonls that, refer to cult'^ra.MyHlefinetl 
femal** acti\ iti^s and interests As other- haxe ohst^rved. n^n have 
Uvn the d^i^^rs and tht-actt^rs. the central fijirurrs m tmcir histornsi, 
ami ]hi}^ rmuns thai r*^fer io s-rtive <K-cuj*ation \n the world. 



rsjHiMully the sm'ially prv:'ti>ri()us and fin:inoiaI!y rtn^ ardinfr on- 
(h^avors. rarry xhv s#^mantir feature l-^nialol as part of theii 
meaning. ^ >r - rftK 'v'fr. la rift r^jnififf , rhui rrm t< .'^ OnI> a few nouns 
carry the feature (^female) (or (-male) as (ii'offrey IxHH^h: p. 
JO, vi^Mild rruirk ther!)». e.j?., ftrtist 'f f<ft , tmr^fc, .vf fv> /rjrv, Ar^i/.s-Mi ./f . 

As a ('(inxM^uenee. w hen "^Ae/men nune intiJacW Vitus out side their 
♦•M]e> of wife af'i i t>r m.-)ther. wt> mo\ e into fi**ji}fi*'* .■<♦ H^(*nii<' .-^in:, * , 
>eniantie ^paee that d(K»s not exist for us. l)*vaust» it is alreatjy 
(Rcupied by the male s<'\. VVhi*n a woman l^H^ornos a profesr.iona! 
in (ir i'of the fields u>Uiill\ reserved for males, >he di>es not move into 
the s:-(.Tre>}Hmd^nvr si*mantje sf>aee eoviTed by the noun convention- 
ally u>e<i as its laU*!. Snslead. her anornabus jxxsition must lw» 
marketl by the ad<S.'tion of a si^vi^il. feinale-sfH^cifio marker; for 
n(^u^^^ sueh a> 'itHfar, inn jfr, suf>j\on^ or sinfptnr, w<.' ftM*i un- 
etim for table unless we place sonu* (qualifier s^ch a^ Mifwtut 
ff'itU Ifififj \ n fnmt of the (K'cui])atu f\:il term. In our .usa^*^^, then, we 
:ire aecu-KmuMi to talking: oiiKiut the 'o//^ ihrn far. a > n tih sn n^i iffK 
^nm'ijh /o'v an-d /a// / srulfifars, Tho.se (X'cupat ions (^lat h^ive 
less XH'ia' pre^ti^e are mark^ni with a s|*ecial "feminine** suffix, 
VM.. t4 iitf<-f.<s, 11 >ifi'itn .<s. s>-. or ff'ijfipn ttf . We un<]tTstan(i any 
•♦joun T/Tiirtt ^H-eurs in its "lin marked" fortTi to refer to a male, and 
failure to i^nwnW the irnformation that the }^Ts<^n referrtNl u) is a 
woman, in the vrist n Cvtntext. often n^^ult^^^ m confusion for the 
ht an*r. and the (M>n v er^at M*n nui-t U^^^n ajrain o?M'e the i^ender is 
Piade ex piieit 

Ft>r example, if I te!) a fruTMi that V\v found a k^tkkiI d(K't4>r 
la\Ayer therapist <he will assume that that ^»t^Ts^m is niaf«e. and 
iniiuate her a-<umption in her re<|:>ons4> f» \isinvr the nias<Mjline 
>iniru!ar pror>(>un. *'Oh. do you ft^M like you can tru'-^t ^r/^*?"(ir "IK> 
yoii thmk >f couM help w iiri my problem*.*" On tni^ other han<l. th^-^se 
rM.'cupatKm< re^ rx^ni for women in our s*K-iet> . ey.. i"n»sfffHt«, 
» .«f.y>, si< r^ff1r4. rv^uu^re a m*x ^i^vific st^mantic feature in th<t<*"» 
i^on r^^ X t s 1 n v< h 1 c h t h re f e r t o m a 1 es T h u < . v n o >m nxi n u sA;f e . u e 
-jH'ak t)f f*- ft>^fs*>', thii'' yri, < n 'fn r <* B-Uii n^nl* ;)r'*sf/f/<f#s. There 
a r ft! w" e r e X a m p t n t h i < i n - 1 n cv s i r\ ce m^ n ha\ e no t s ho w n as 
much inter\'>t in traditi*»rall\ "fif-male Vtccupations" a.s women have 
shown in of vm t\, iwTh^ips Uvause ihe jf>b> that worne-n hold 

!ev< niiiiney. 

jn ad<iitw>n. wh*' n a vn\en nou\n mu<t explicitly marked for 

•J^ I - i'"^- ^TipT^'n i)f Viture •^"^a-k!^.c s >\r.a»*T\ii"-:itf Hi*! for- tKe saM' of -^^im^^liritt . 
^ V;^< •'•f^ii u-*'. IS ,'n>r>r^i- :iv\>". "a:*^ '^ykA thai th^ s**manor* 
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It aoquirt's a ne'vratixt^ ('onnolalion. xhv pritv for niin in^oui of 
(jnr'«'s MK-iall\ Hefiru'fi >oniantu* spacr. as though ihvro were sonir- 
ihinK "net ijuitr ri>rht" with suih an individual. That \vt« n(v<l l<i 
mark <H\-upat ional Irrrrs f(ir s^'X Jidicalrs to nu» that our .'>fniantic 
spatv is rigidly strut'lurt'd and niaintaint^l by oulturall\' drfinrd 
s."\ r r !t- an<i whi-n oru'of ^r,^.^ h^yond [hv boundary of ihr spact' 
)>rovi. ini iV.r \i- within th<' Knvrli>h vocabulary, wr movr into 
ni'^iiViNt' si-manth' >\Ku'i, and sprvial bn^ruiviic acconiniodalions 
rroi<t madr. 

A-^ rny ru'\? t-t nf <'\aiTipU'> will >how. wornt-n havi* roa<i 
lhrrr^-<rl\r> int(,' '^-'iUuXum \n more nout; . ii', th#' Kn^lish lan- 
»'uak^r than ju^! u>ually rrvrardrd as Vt-nonc." UV havt* 

■•■-intrd to bvlu*\»- ir.ar ronimr'n nouns inrhid^d us a> part of thf 
n iHMrj pop-daiiun m nth»T arra^ of life, and w r h;ivr ;i>s\imrd tliat 
Ar' \\rrr H'f* ront> in a vrenrral M»nM' in noun- likt- th^hin n , knis, 

oyJ, . y.* .fnhrni nil. ft rr/h r. >i Jn^f : .<t , ami sunj^i^n. 

In < ^tto.M'sp^TM'n matit-a sirriilar (.bservalnm. althnu^rh ho 

-'id not rnakr a jii i^rnirnt about tho fat t h#'wasd<vscribinK:"VVhilra 
;^r< at nian> nanu's for hurrian b^in^^ arr applicable to in^th >exe>. 
f.v:.. ''^o/-. .ssor. n-f ofnfnh\ ( 'A /v.s / yV/ ^ . ,/ . yf. ,ftuff r, iH 

etc.. other-. thc>uvrh jMtvse>s}n>r nodi<tineti\ <• mark, are as a matter 
of fact eliirfly or e\en ex('lusivfi\ applitMl t(Muie sex only. Uvause 
the corresfHirrbriK'- xK'ial funerions have been re^trieted either to 
men t>r to wiv:nen. T)v.< \< true of t^nnsff r, hlsf-^^p. hj>r>^» r. Utht r. 
>J>'H ifink; r Mn<l man\- others t^n the one hand. . fh-fssN^nki r. 

milJirtr. thf o^her" p. >A2\. In l'.>7r>. thin^-s are pretty 

nuieh the same. The fMUowint t*xam[)le from a well known text on 
role analy^i-i makes tht* i:¥>int impbeuly. iMvau.-o the author has 
arefiit<»<i asK'i^t^n siN-fal distinetH»n^. 



-I^^nr L> nn- t p. :;\s7^ u>ir:.t: the French wnri i ff^n^t (child) 

a.v hi- example, » b^ rNinl that gender is only "set^v,\ntiM'aMv n-lo- 
MiiHt m th^- t,:i.-*» nf those nouns u<uall\' descnlv^l 't-- ra* ci^^ 
"comm. in j^cndi^r." In Kn^^li<h. r-^wA/ is r^>jrardeti a vc'^^moc" 
noun, and L\ on^ remark^ wi^h res^nvt tOf^-/7^*f ar - ^* 1U i-a;iy 
i»l^^^^n^'^i tode-cnlH' the s^^mant !c status of our a?rre<ii<>T -i'ir.^r -vo^'ci: 
" . ,^ f fi'i'i^t . . . i< inherently indeterminate w ith n^ard t<> j^-eml^^^r. 

!t ^•5^^>:r,- ti Knci,,.h FV.rthi- r*'at.<*»n, U^efhcan ]!rsr..jxf;r,';ci- 

7.1 
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l>ut is d<'terniin<Ml a> fithcr masrulini* or fvminino ao('i)r(]inK to the 
SOX nf thf L-hild rt-ftTriMj to/* In thns(» situations in -A hich we are 
rk'iVrrinvr t(» a >pt'cific child, of cuiirso. this dvsoription holds true. 
Hou vviT. in those conu-xts in which we are speakinj? or writing: 
alxMit children in ^reneral. the malesex is the referent. And I am not 
sjH»akin>r here ab«Hit uses of the masculine "^reneric person." The 
evi(ience for my observation comes from the surrounding context 
\n which the "eunim.on" noun is u>ed. I offer these examples to you 
without further coinment: I don't think I could add anythin^^ that 
wt),jld enhance tl]e statement made by the examples of usa^e 
tht'r7i-.rlves. 

?-v .> ixa'ifi ; M •,r. <,nf ^\r\ . w hat l«' «](•*' ( / ( 

I'-^f >x'\A. I". U^T.''. p. 
f. F'.pt t^if - .vrr\ CO rn:.Ti.{ r><i, ". fur ••Aamp'*-'. '''.Hu;a.ain^r i> onr 

■ f .-.r, >ir-t!Mri <.f n n - ,<> . . Miff man. h'.uri>^"f* rs. p. ^^^^ 

Tfir ri' wt^rt' I Wit / w/*'- fnmi Thf rail lab doir,), ;i raJiation t-rns-k. 

M-.f ..f thr r;i.l ;ai> ha<l h;ti'*y hami^ . . ifr.'' h!.cr5. Th 
: Mf". :> 

ts, rr (U. -a ;!: />- ,1/ V -^ p I -1 1. 

A^T ••'-u ar: r>i..l»l rU>^ Ny>. /M/r-/-/ *..fii *. fi! 'l th»' pn^>;n*t-t t<»»» 

U- -'rap|»»^i !f:*n a t 'tntrxt {ti u hh h Jt h;i'l ^K-t n h( tiHii tht'> would 
f,r'-'.»' :m t« r*'i >■ O rtiffrnan. A/"- ..-/.-*. r>. p 

; I . • iMW 1* Irak* f.;n ■ v\ i vv< 

( I-,^ . I . ifST. h- .T' . p 

N, \, r-Tti» f:r ;Kahar;t | capai^!*- mT a -i-.r»-.\:l puSiu^ rrla 
•;.i--h vv H»- [t ^■!a--»J»'*i aii',li»i.»n;i! h!»-inkrof7» ,'\nSv\\ 

■< r.r \t\tr^ haw vi,ff,.r,^i t*.- tii^alnl-t; --f Jf mothrr^ 
V ■.'^.^.-N'd That \ iTM ar< •il^rali-in lU'rau-r^ i.-f rh !,■;, *h* ^, haw 
" ^aij\ar;tac^"i. -inahU- *" o»r?M|H't*^ ilh rrh«T ^n-.-.^/y-v in 

f.i:: par H-!p:tti*T»^ An-'fTM-A't hf'- ti^-n- jiriii that ihv M^l< 

!r» "■■♦It -i-rlv airr»" T»t a ^M^T^-r tha' ';*.•!! mv Im*!*-^ "J i«»r rent ./* 
tU' tN— f -'M n-\ i» A '-.f 7>» ^■ ■ ' V . ./. r J. > 7c-^. by 

M. Ka' , A. - V '-^ /' -'^ A'- ' -i'-^*' iV**^ S» ^» 
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1 (.»ur /M,./,/, art' the best Kambiors .;i Dw >ralaxv. \U nymin w fur 
{••>wer. farTn\ ft'nwt « (Stur 7'nk ). 

Whrn I wa- K*^.in>r to sch<K)l I sjH'nT most of niy iimf' talkm>r U> 
t.nrh*,'.^ ami r/;. /rr.., (Kdwun! AlUv. in an inWr\w\K, 
)">if r. Jurif :\. :*.>74. p. LJtM. 

When the white rv.un came to Amorira. thtr'/M/za^s vwreninninjf it. 
There wei>^ n,. Uves. no debts. \hv unw.r, did all the vM>rk And 
iioiH's that .r. werv. /r. thou^/ht .r, ei)uld improve on a svstem !ik^« 
that' (nial-a-.loke. New York City. July VM',]. 

Am! ^^ hat is one t«. think .>f <w U K^^w r .f, r>s aivd their pa-ssivjty** 
7/ ' / wiii tak^' ar.ythmK"! It's enuujfh U) ma*.e you wonder \s hethfT 
><«meon*' has relu«ved thfn> <,f fhi ,r wonhf attrduites 

Attributes „f u hu h she. on the (»lher hand. rlt«arlv hat.' pK'nrv 
(iespiu* her S4'x t ivoUrt Merle. Mnh r,!, p, 

V\V fmd that h.M rv .>ffh MA .US whoentrr this department du 
«ell m jrraduate worJ- here 77^. »>• applications, like ihost' of .y om, 
arwJ nf meni[>ers of mrnority >rn>ups. are wekv.me (Kh*T Der^art 
mentof I'sycholojo. I'mversitv of Tenn^^sstv. Knux\dle. P>7:,). 

Happ^ hour f<.r/V.^.. r,^, .n^ifh,,,- .r-,. .s<l\,.ter m a !'ros mevtown 
>Tore v\ tndow> 

HuiI^Aorker vnr.knf^ ,nfo p*>\^t^rfu! mr^/ ( Marjrrare ( nrp. 

mad br'n'Miirei. 

K\en in lh*-niost s«Tioi.>i>f roies. su^'h as thai ^>r.v-*r.;,,.,,, weyei find 
that th.Te wdi U> limes when fnio fuli ntNiirtNl ;> .-rnr„./r mu>t 
unUT.<i ««■.: U'havesimply asa^/^a/r((rt>ffman. h'm-'nu^^frrs, p. 140). 

My ?ier..»-i have always k^n the kind of men who act ofi impnjls*^ 
and mstmct. who d»>n't set' ambivalf^nev arxi Hmbi>nJitv- n/>;, 
vvitio n>lj.>w f'>**/r rr^As <Riehard (rt>Idsti>in. -^S ^ M The r)ark 
Snie of <;ay LiU-ation." \n,rr, July T. llv^S. p. lOl. 

N.«vr,AK/;.v^.; (/V,; ..yv-^M/rvr^N are al W«j to have the prr>fane paH: 
vy,7 rvr.^/x. alonj? w ith other /« rsi^r^s. retain the sacred 
for fhi friends. fh,>r>rn^-y, s^n^r, th^-iPs* hrr< ((n>ffman. AV.-f./o^Vr. 

p ir>L»i 

This kind of t-qutpment is to the hnrf^rrr.tffsrfujH what washinif 
maehmes. elothi^ dryers, etc.. an- p> the ( oK /n^/;. 

A r/^^'..'..- anxiet)' over ph>si^al dan^rer. for example, mav 
rxplameii m p>sycboanal>1ir term*; as a f^e-ar of rr7,v/njf And the 
psychoanalx st cenumely means that the ha5 an unr(.--r::,us 

fear ^/N ;w ,ns vv dl f-)^ rut off iSnpr^M^ul rn ^HinnHth, r^:,rln.jf,n! uUr 
l>ritr>f ,ft [k *i»/o;»fff/Ff. p. Mi)). 

VVeaU>pUye<i w hat Sf)me^M/y rai W "cappiro;r"or the-docens.-T' 
atrameof verbalas-sault, jn hirh ; insult each other by ta I 
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about lih^ tiit s thnj hnrr (nkt ft n-ith th* t^itfHUi* ttt's mttfh* r. It is 

a \fry I'ommon >r*irne in the Hlai-k rornmunity (Huoy NVwt(»n. 
lit ritlutitn'iit nf . p. 

u. Like all the stmit nts ami K.-^-nrv. he had nothiri>r to <jn h;it h. 
inti'lU'clual work, literally nothinjr. .. .And no trifts. ni> farr^ih* 
No uomen at all (l>»(iuin. Th* lhsf**tsst s.<tti. p. 

V. It is here, in this jHTsonal <.-a;.>arity. that an*^"/' j/ ran l>ewarm. 
sj)<)ntantH>us, and tourhed U»j humor. It is rrrre. rejrardless ctf his 
soeial rolo. that an nitftrifhail can show hat kind of a i/wf ht is" 
Hioffman. f.'ura^/tfft'rs, p. loli). 

w. The history of lynch in>r in the South shows that I-ihu-ks nf niixtni 
hliMHl hail a niuch hi^rher ehanre <jf surviving racial oppression than 
their all-Hlack hn,fh*/s 

In any ease, my father's pride meiint that the threat of death was 
al wa> s there: yet it ilid not destroy his (iesin^ to be a man. to l>e friv. 
Now I understand that ^)ecaust> he was a man he was also free 
(Newton, /A rulnf 'tft'iint S>t >rn{t\ p. W.-.). 

\ if ther' are /» who t^(^n't like Anarr**s. Jet 'em >ro. . . . Hut if fh* it 
try to rome sneakinjr hav'K. there's >roin>r to lie s^ime of us there to 
mtvT fht tn. . , . Aniti they won't find us smilinjr and safinjr "Welcome 
home. hr,,thi rs." 'A* //II find fh* tr ttt-th knocked (l<<>\\ z\ fh* I'- throat^^ 
and fhttr halts ki-"kok'j up into fhrir l)ellies ^I>•^^.iin, 77i* 
fML-iSf ssui . p. l'.*^Tl. 

y. l>rdmary walki, nu-^y have to U' put on, ttw». esjuvially. ;*re- 
suHiabiy. by the ml/ at our |.topulation whose ap| aranee is. and is 
desiifmil tit ti*'. appreciateil by and sa^v■Te1i by snnn : . . . 



Gendrr-marked I'saj^e of the "ImpersonaJ" You 

Thv last example in the prece<iin>r section on p:t*nder-marke<l 
usape of "common" nouns, in which the indefinite pronouns a// and 
sin}f^ r lcarly refer to a male imajre in the writer's mind, raises the 
question of j?ender-markin>r in our uses of other pronouns, suc^v as 
ir* and i^in. There have l>een some occurrences in previous sets of 
examples of the use of ur to refer only to males (cf. H^.j). The final 
series of quotations, presents uses of the "impersonal" //o>.' in 
contexts where it is clearly marktKl for Render In each of these 
passages, the author has decided which sex the lxx)k will appeal to, 
and the direct address to the reader, t^mt, occurs in a context in 
'^vhich the writer revivals the sex of her/his projected audience. As in 
the cases of crc^rder-narkinjj: of "common" nouns, sex-specific usajre 
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of ifif'f ffflivts the sex-role stereotypes prevalent in our society. 

L'O ;i >f a tTiolhvr ami a wifr. and rm-n t'(>\ini on Sotakt« Ont*- 

ii Pay \'it:tmin>. u ilh iron for ihv whoroiiniun yo^ iTelevi- 

^\t)n :ui\tTtist>nu'nl. l!*7r)>. 



h WOfM) I.(H)KIN(; VorNCKK IIKi.F* >r I.AND TFIAT JOH*' 



>■'»'/ "ve t)ru>}H'd up on ift'xr typinjf. }<>*/'vt' put tij^^thfr a wartlroU' 
that i<mks iH'rfei-t ffv a working woman . . . Wl you still fi mi it a little 
M'ar> rumiH'tinjfw iUj uli thost' you n W,v just out nf school . . . if you 
t funk it nii>rhl ht'lp in \ our job-hunlin>r lo |{H»k as y<>un>f as you can 
<;in»l Imnrstly. roulii it hurf.'» . . . (Ati forOilof Olay. /T . Aup. 

Siirpri>r f> ,i.J.,t tni uiih a of ut'H-turn«-Ml U'jrs (Atl for 

fhirkrn tn a vrr<K-tT>' >inn'K 

il Wh^! It d<ti s nu'an is that //ov/ should hv alert loftnur family's ni't'd*; 
not ''nly <lay l»y tiay hut meal by meal. When you know thai //o»w* 
h>tsfHi\><i is vroin^r to rome home hun>rry on Tuesilay after his after- 
work lH>Alinvr lea^rue. have a littK- extra ready for the Uvmninjrof 
:he meal Klene Koualski. Ut^w tit Knt Chtnp (rtn^tls. 

e. Is V'"/r 'tih >)ippin' art)und'' Not if she's on Armstronjf tire> 
iI{ililM>ard in Kno.wiUe). 

f. And t fie re are the eixjurtlish '//'W,>- uhojfi\e 7.1.^ a.shy l«K)k. drop their 
wa/:e. and put their hands In'hind the back, which eaus^^s their 
breasts to protrude ( Nierenln^r^r an(i Calero. R*n,{ <. /\ rsnft 

K' I>jok. Mill-, when .7'"' are huvinjf the rtv*s\ iror>rt^)Us <jn am of ^""^ 
life an<l t >rettinvr to the pej:nt. (K- i'^t >top lo tell yourself that it is 
l«>vrieall\- :rjfK»ssibIe for that particular bat>e to U' in the hay with 
V'"' .* U^Mniein. f/'/o/// lCf»uf. p ♦Vh. 

h. . . . V'//- biet- J <a,Tid forearms can start bui^rinjf and ripplinK^ ith the 
Nine cnishinji <trenjrth that t/irf^ love lo feel around them <Mar- 
krrace Corp. mail bnK^hureK 

I KememU^r batk when f>eople earned a rabbits f(K7l. and called 

a\m'ados allijrator f)ears': . . . Ryyr^t ntfn r sifuiriHij Lunj to the soda 
fountain: this year> U'fore anyUifiy covild hojn^ to lake hrr 10 bed? 
N"evertheles;>. u * knew as w> watcheti her lickint? vanilla fn)m a 
lonjr-haDdletl sfKum that to provide sucbi fare wa5 a form of 
I»f>:;s<*ssion. Already »r< had some s(»nsf lh:tt sex itself mu<t \w a 
feast, or if not that, at least a meal. At lUJiy aire it still is an inlimale 
bu'iiness ttt iur*nsh fcxxl lo a woman, f"* /»» nuthfi ftyr by ht r. like 
!\ mjr m-xt to each other for a little ( Edwani Hoajrlar " , "Sun ival of 
the Newt. X' y,trk- T>ni*s Mn(p7->r^* . July 27. 197:.. p. f>). 

J N»VA for the imfv^rtant (^uesiion: What ran irnt and k^tmrh^nhnnti do 
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loai<l \our pr<r'-st*h(H»l youn^rsters in pr(>>rrossif4;? t':.>rnially through 
this family ri)nianct' . . . ( Kitzhujfh Dodson. fIon' Pun ut, p. 

The leniixlhy quotation from Hoa^lands article, *"The Survival of 
the Newt." was included in this selection of illustrations because the 
itniAii'ii ffifu of the imperative rrnirmh^r is an intended male 
reference on the part of the writer, as the second sentence makes 
obvious. This passage, however, becomes more and more interest- 
inf^ as we follow the cognitivi^ progression of male reference. The 
indefinite pronoun nvifhiniit refers to males, as do the three uses of 
the inclusive pronoun that u.sage which brings the reader into 
the discourse as a participating observer. From a linguistic point of 
view, the most fascinating aspect of this passage is to be found in the 
final sentence of the paragraph. Syntactically, the infinitive to 
fftrh- 'h has a deleted subject of male reference, but according to 
syntactic theory, the subject can only be deleted after the oc- 
currence of an identical noun that is coreferential; in this case, the 
itnplifd malr from the first sentence is the onhj possible coreferen- 
tial noun. The same is true for the deleted logical object of the 
passive phrase "to be cooked for by her." Throughout the passage is 
the implicit .70//. the male audience for whom Hoagland is writing. 
The entire quot.ntion provides an excellent examplt^of how women 
are invisible .n the contemiv/rary media, and how the male 
porsjH^ctive dominates in subtle ways. 

Conclusions 

We clearly have a pn^Wem in English with gender-niarkinys:. 
particularly in the many instances when we wish to talk ab<;>ut 
ptM)ple in general. However, even using nouns like rsitfi and 
pfoplr is susjH'ct. as theexamplt^s in Section 19 ilhistrate. In fact, in 
the language \ises I've been hearing lately. j>*'uph is being used to 
refer to groupis that are either exclusively female or exclusively 
male. For ex;imple. on a recent Saturday. Howard Cosell was 
describing the lineup for a fo')tball team that was preparing to 
ryveive a kiekoff. Uuw did Cosell refer to the situation? *'The 
I»^.irhorns have three /w 'iph back to receive the kick.*' In a moment 
of generosity, of course. I might consider interpreting Ihe use of 
jH upi* to refer to groups rompos^ni of one S€\x as a u elcome stage in 
the neutralization r)f Knglish reference. But I am not feeling 
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generous, and tho oxamplt's I have provided in this chapter do not 
encouraKe optimism. On the contrary. I suspect that I am hearin^r 
more sex-specjfic u:^Ci> of ptvp/r and person because noone is willin^r 
to admit that there are sex-specific uses. Everyone seems to be 
embarrassed, or at least intimidated. I hope. 

It is unfortunate that English does not have a generic person 
comparable to the French i>n, but I am certainly tired of having 
nnnt piissed off as its e(]uivalent. I would like to be able to talk about 
fHH)pIc. but Tm no longer sure who Td be referr: to. Where does 
one from here? What are we to do when we have to continue lo use 
a lanKuaKe in which the semantic space isdominated by male.s? p'or 
the time bein^. I suKj^t^st that we mark ^-ender explicitly, in those 
cases when it is possible, creatinjr pairs of terms; e.^., rhninvomnh 
rhinntutu, spi^hsN'oman spnkrsmaN, sahstroNffnt sa/fsnHiN, The 
use of neutralized terms F)erpetuates the invisibility of women in 
F)ositionsouLside their traditionally defined roles, and the tendency 
to assume that such roles are i::^vii by males has been illustrated 
amply in these pajres. 

Our lan^ruaKe is sexist because our .society i.^ sexist, ancl until 
there is a significant reversal of the prevalent attitudes toward 
women, we cannot hopK* to accomplish much. The often virulent 
attacks on those of us who wish to eliminate .sexism from English 
are misdirected and based largely on i>rnorance. Removing sexist 
wonis. phrases, compari.sons. jokes and the like is NOTchafH/imr 
the English lan^uaKC. We recommeml alternatives a/mif/// extant 
in the lan^uaRe and in use amon^ piK)ple. Chainrumatt has been in 
the lan^a^e for at least fifty years, although it has not been needed 
often enough. H^wainty. purpfi^ pe rsons, anil human UitHj^rt} not 
new additions to the Em/?Msh vocabular\*. althoujrh ai<trnNauf. 
s-raif ancl h/njna are. 

Those who oppose the removal of sexist relics in English hope to 
obscure the real issues, which have to do with political power. For 
example. ^Ar// has been in u.se as a replacement for indefinite 
pronouns at least since Chaucer. Only the influence of the tradi- 
tional male jrrammarians has kept it out of so-caHed Formal 
English. Male omnipresence in our vocabulary* is only one of the 
ways in which women have been kept invisible in our society when 
they moved beyond their traditional roles. If sexist terms are really 
so innocuous and trivial, why is everyone so anxious to protect 
therr'.* 
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W»' have huniiin n'vrhts It'^'islatitm in N^nu Srntia w hiVh prohibits 
>pi'(.'ifyin^' a pn'fiTiTin* fornuTi or wonu'ii [in hiriri>:|, \m thtTfart* 
varnnis intorostin^r lin^-ijistir waysof ciri'iinuvntiri^rf it |, . ..Ads fur 

vrirl Frhlay and M'am>ln'ssarf marki'd m f Tht* sann> applies to 

ihr \V(»ni }timuitjt which is shown w ith n*) sex marking:, and the 
won! ^■♦ '=>-. u hirh is di'si^rpati'd ni /. NivdU-ss to .siiv. the 

po-sitiiin of rruina>r»'ross pa\ s far less ... 

.Janet ( *arne\ 

x:n\ ernriient roti>iiltant 

l^iMvrua^rr is nut a t(H»| \v hieh we send haek to the \< orksfiop when it 
need^ ^pare parts. Lan^niavre is the iliniensi<m in w hieh we exist, a 
I'Mntinually rhan^rinj: nietliurn that >hoi]ld al>o W profoundly 
v '>n-f nati\e. sineo its tiL-^k is to pres«Tve the hi>tory df the raee, 
.\ri>:rrar\ . 'rTiandate.i" ehan^es of lan^nia^o are a re^njlar ft-a? lire (►f 
tfilai itarian rrvrirnrs . . . 

I>. S. (*anH-I;<is> 
teaeher-writer 

\- a fernini-t. I think it |eund)atinK hn>:ui-tie sexisnij is tht most 
inifM,rrant asinvt of the ni<j\ anient. We think in lan^rua^'e and the 
I"»lit!eal inifn>rtaner i> mraleulaMe. We know that Anierieans tried 
in drnivrrate ihr <offravrist> U\ eaihnj: them suffravrettes. 

Naney WeIN 
teaeher 

My fid i> n-livrious pul»li>hin^'. I suppose the in.-reased eniphast> on 
^vomrn's richts and roio- , . . ha> led nie to winee when I hoar 
M'ntenrr.. !,ke "CriHi Iove>alI /n» I am in favor of admitting: the 

pri»birni arni of <t^Mnvr u hat t>ne ean d(tal>out it in one'> own writinjr 
and m the w rilinvr of ,.ihers whieh one i> ealled iif»on to i^iit. Hut. 
kitNid vrrf'-f. let's ha\e a >en>e of prniH.rtmn ahoijt it. . . . when I am 
.•^litinvr :ji nKinu>eript. fal-eh^nnj^. hari lo^ie. sliif>P> thinkinj^ and 
floppy la-ivruavre. and indrod >»'X!>m it>elf seem inueh morecntieal 
Uirv.". !- fnr evampU'. ijnareont<Mi "-man" -affixes. 

.Mariin .1. \afd:Mrren 
r<lttnr 
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< >'jr atti:uce.-. thoLi^^ht. t>.'I:vfs. and l>ehavior are afft^-ted by the 
TiH^ruaK'T useii ;n s-rvc; -^x-letai.i in?titu;ioa=f: relii^ion.. !aw.edu<*a- 
:iMn. jjoiitio. nit*iiia ^Lich as ihe newspapers, majrazines, ami 
*vievis!'.in. The ieachin>rs of our reli;rion, ^A-hat tht' law demands, 
'.«. hat wi^' are t2.u>rht in our schools, the p<j]it:ca] sialus attributed U> 
variou- p^>up^— :i ■ 1 havrr^ profound effect.-^ on the valuer, qualitie?^- 
and characu Tl>tiL-s ^Ae attribute lo others. I^^r^l, p'^^litiral and 
reli;iri<i.u.> lanK".,*t^'fc*- the -^^ord^. names, labels, phrases, definition?; 
we use V. nen e talk and write to n,iui about ^^ai*h other influence 
hi)^v WK' r^-f ourse'l^v> and bjw others ;>ercei\e u-'. If the u'ordsof the 
la\\ -a,, that the v. onian ha.^ les^r ri^h]:s than the m^n, then uwr 
art. rc-iv' and l'>eha\ i")r towanls Aomen ^v iii be tiifferent from t^^at 
:</u ardj. mt-n. If the v. ^rd^- our religion plate '^Dn^.en in a sbUus 
in;:\T:or ic rfien. cur Ix-iiefs and F>eh3.vior towanisthefen^ale v/'il': l>e 
(iifft-rent from thu^c towards the maJe. P'oiitical ri^ht* /ranae<i to 
rr^t-n but r^'t to u urnen influence our j,»erc:ept.u;n of women und tnejr 
stjfcTu- in v.vcjety 

The f»i;riH>se of thi> chapter is to denK>n:>truC v how the lari^'uaire 
uf the law and t^^-'HticN has treateci women a.- infVriuir U) mnm and 
hence systematically ^'kept wcwen in ihi'ir place." More -|,i*jc'ifi' 
callv , an .examination the lan^ua/o of tb' courts and lejris'ki .ires 
will >hovt that womt'r: :i^\e b^oen defin^Ml. la; >e]e<i. and stere<>t> fM^d 
iL>\\} mother and wife. CJ) infanitilt- and incumf>etent. ' st^ductxve 
and immoral, and (4 1 ^i^)nI>ersor'.^an<^ nonentities. The materials are 
f>f»th historical and c U.emfj*>rarv-. for »t is m^.j>ortarU to .<;now how 
the la njiTuaiTe of sex L-rn :;a> evo/\ e<i Oi %^ r t he y^^-^r:, to its present u.ses, 

Th^T-- is no doubt at¥>ut the i^. u i-r of '.he law ao control our Irves. 
l^w > are nvear,.! Uy r jc olx-s tnl and tho>e v>»e*rv»ris whf^ break thei/u are 
fH^-.aiizt-^J. firunl mipris<jnvwl. We du not T^^rui fx-f^ple to j5J,ii any 
otiv.er reat^on than for viulatin^r the htw. t'fe ianrua^'" of t?ie law 
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mu.-t be ;yart of our cor^^icerations of the lan^a^e of sexism. 

In 2i varuety of ways, the courts, the jud.crei. the iejri5la.u>r- have 
deff.ned and labeled worrien inferior and subsvr\'ien: to nneJi. As 
Suprerr-f Court Justice U'iliiajn J. Brennan. Jr. said \nFrof. t'e"'or. 

TK*-re (■:. -. i>r r " that our r.^tzn^n rr^ W^i a ^.t:^ '^.'-. A 

'^r/.-.n,; ^[Af I <U.-r\ J. ^\ di->fr.rTi:na:;^vn.. Traii'tiorLa';y. >urh c - 
:T:mT.:i.tif.»r. wa.- raKjralized by an aUil^-Or <jf '•r\>rr.:tnti/- piit^rna.- 
.>r:" -A r. u-h i': practK-a.' i-fft^Jt. wc^^-n. ri*^ i pniesUtl. but in » 

"^/t- Oui >i^tutf i>:juici^ jrrad-aaiiy tiecarr.v Ia<>T -Air^h irrrj-,^. 

^ i» n-^ IV ii^i k\; \ r.r* uiv. r bf t -a c t-n trie >e.vi>»2. -a^.d. in d , t h rob >: hu^j : 
f',.;;<,-h (/ the n .r^-l-- *-r.ih {-rr the pu</.'vr, u'' 'A'c/r^ifc-r In our - <-ie' . 

ii-, iiTi rT;a.ny .-.pt-ct^-. c- p5ir^')'e to Thii.t i f bUv<^- under llv ;-re- 
ri\ il \)A'ar -iiwv fT.ifjt -. Nv i'.her >U\'^< rwr v jrr^i -vild h./id p.-f.!ic 
'.•ff:t.-e, .-,en.f ( f-' ; ..rLe>. ';r ••r-n>r r^uil in their r r..jjf:'->. afKi n^r'^ird 

';mt-r. 'niAJi:;ju;\a:iv trr-vier.led ih-eir-K'ii! Ci*p5s, ':! yi hold '>rCi,r, .f 

•Ii. Slice Brennan then wentonto^tatt thai^itcap "iard!y b»? di>uotvci 
tha:. in part bec-au.se of the hi^h vi-ibii :ty of thi" t<x characteristic, 
women still face ;>er'va.-.ive, althfirj;,^ a: t^me^ :nore subtle, dis- 
crimination in our educational institutionj-^. in thejKjb market and. 
p^-rh:\i.vs most conspicuously, in the p^.>liti^-al ^rena," 

lanjruage of the law ha.-, tra/ivt ion ally rekKaieri the femiile to 
.s<»eond c^as.-s status and thLs in vLf-^ci has i^eter^ninetj to a )rreat 
i xuni thj.' perceptioh of males ain ' ffmale> toward- \Ktmj<*n. This 
fiercvprion in tur ha.-^ U^n tk-P.- cred in the Horx-ri »^r€xiler. 
in ~Thi- ».e>rai I>jmori.%io^ns f»f V\u!?ien"> Lib-.-r Ht..i»n .\n Overview." 
has sriaied: ''Since law tht-->rHica]]y n r,*>r;,s .s<A.^efal values, it is not 
->uri,risin;f thar An:, rican !aw ha.> revtr rfn'X'te<i the vaiue of 
.M.*xual e(^Uiih:y. To the I'ontrao. biwd <ji>'.inctiors in law are 
fx-rvasive ar.(J u> a . .r^ir exler.t >er\e U' implement the xM-ietai 
determination thnc a woman's primary ro;e 's that of 'wife and 
miother/*^ 

The .'(i;t(,rs (,f tht lW//iO/-^7/.</. / ',wr,> hiw / said in the 
pr. faiory comments to thf-ir VM\ S , fUK-siurr; on Women i»ue: 

for ine ;r.ilr rr, ;n»jrit. v. 'u/ rr; .r..,.r'*> T^rit rreate^ a;-.'? wM t 

;-r--!> an-j u:tirnsL'i i> ju^tifie- .1: \iL:.fi:tv Th*M'laim i-fonrfuiiv 
/tr led that th*- A?i^'N*- Ar.vriri*n lejiral -v>'L^ r:j ha.«. r^^-nnvvd an^:! 
jK-rs ;hf v^. ■ an a.^ inferior '.o rr.an iirruN' i U\ tier a^M-nU-ti 
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r.u..r:*i.:r .. .rthi- ''■•j^'-ii: f^i^T:.^■ unity. 

Thr* dismal r^r^-ord of the courts in thear^aof sov discrimination led 
John John>u>n and Ciiarles Knapp to conclude in iheir 1971 article 
"Sex LMscrimination by Law: A Study injudicial J'er<pecti\v"that 

. r;y iir. j iarj^e 'Jr.f ;*>rf!^rrr.^r..jt' of Arr.vru-an ;u'i*rf > I'i ihr* irt-;! of 
.-^^ i-:>^T;r.i:-.al;<^n v^r. t*r -U'Jv'i r^■l!y Je.-M.-rii:--ii a.-ra.n>r;nzfn'm pK*or 

Afl! -Ai'.h re '>tT- l*» ii-.ihvr M-r.>;l.-w s*a' la! ;-sj^>. . . . **Sf xisrri"— tht^ 

Since much of our law and -eKi^lation is a rt^^'k t M'on of our 
reliirious btr-lief- and values and a matter of ie>j'al preceaent. we 
need to 'i(K>k back into s/'ameof the sexist lan^wa^e appearinjr in the 
early \<ry::i.\ and religious document^ e.rpressinjr the idea that 
•A un^-'n were not entitled to the same rights as men beeaus^ of the 
<k»ctrine of r tirUrtatn srj-u,<. '*l>ecausc» of the (iefect of sex." 

The oldest written English law, Ethelbert's dooms of t^M AD, as 
\\\ J. V. Windeyer bas obserM^ in hus I^rf^^r^s o// Jjtjal Histor:^, 
was"iriven by a Chri>i:un km^^ U> a Christian peop:> ;and in tracinjr 
the lie'. i«>pment of the law of England frorr. that dale, when by the 
orders .f a i)eliy cinfi'^^Mn in Kent s/:>me primitive rules were 
cummir.. lo w^-itirvji^, t^> the Tinu- wiien more than half the world 
w?,s U) be ruleii by Fn;?U--.h law. it is imjK)rtant that we should 
remt-'tiiber tnat throuifhout the interv/ '->inpcentuiT*ies, that law has 
U^en developed b:/ men in ;c conia- t with ihe moraJ arid 
inteii\vctual traditions of the Chr..:iari Church" (p. The senti- 
ments that have t>een expressed in American lejrisla:ures and 
c'o jris re>rardim;r the place of women refliv-t a variety of centuries- 
oid reli^'-v- j> l>eliefsdeK' :natinj^ the fem^-^'e si;bst*r\'ient to*he fn;de. 

The woman's ia'ferior sOitus, as stateii lU Thi I f>frrprt h >i l>ii tii^- 
t,^\r>j of Ou liihU\ is rfflec*te<J in Hebrew laws^wh^c!< show dis- 
crimination: A dau/hter is less desirable than a ■ Uw. 12:1-5): 
she could be sold for debt iy her 'ather (Exod.21:j. ;h, Neh, 5:5): 
she ( ould not be freed at the end J six years, as co»ald a man (Lev, 
! 0 She could tH- made a prc/stituU^ by her father (Jud^. 
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bui ch. I A . . IV::^). The man had the rig*hi of dirurr^-. The va[ uaiion 
ol a man dif{t^r> from that of a woman when aspeciaJ voh- is made"* 
ilx»v. 21:1-7). In 1 Timothy the woman iji to keep silc and :s the 
transKre>s^>r -In like nn^-r also, that uom^n adorn rhemselves 
in modest appare.. wit shaniefacednes^ arid sobriety: not with 
bni»ulr<i hair or ^oUi. vi j)earl>. cr cojitly ivrray: But (which be- 
connelh womi-r. profe.ssin;^ K(xlliness) with ^on^l works. Let ihtr 
^vuir-^an k-arn in si.encc- u ith a!' ^abjec-tion. But I suffer not a woman 
t^j U'ach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence. 
For A^i-im was first formed, then Eve, And Adam was noto^-eive<i. 
but the woman i>cinj<r ct^ceived was in the trans>rreNsion " ( 1 Tim 

Uomen. like children in scjme instance.-, were to seen, rul 
heard. In 1 Corinthians it is c!t>ar!y statoi; "Let your v/omen keep 
sileiice m the churches; for it is not ;>ermitted unto their: U) speak: 
but they an- cf.^mm.anded to be under of>edience. as al.-^ saitii iJ-ie 
:;iw. And if I'ney wiU learn ar.ythini:. let them ask their husbands at 
h'»me; f^r it is a shame for ..vome^Ti to >:.vak in the church'' (1 Cor 

EJarJit-r in I ( orinthi^in... the suivt^riority of the man owr the 
\voman esTab;i->hed: "But I ivould have you know, that the head of 
wwmafi the man: and the hea^j of Christ r.^ (kxl. Every man 
;>r:i> :nK' or jun^phe^,. in^^ k'dwn^h^s heati covered, dishonourelh his 
r.ra(i. But c: cry v.- .rnan that prayvth or prophesieth with li* r head 
un.-uvt-rvd ^'ii.^ji.x^uurcth her head: for tha: is even , j onr- as if sihr 
AH-n- ha\ rf- Yur if the woman not ^.-ovr-rt-iJ. ]et her also ae shorn,; 

\ • w.. a /.^'....iTi t'.' >norr; cj'* .-^r:a\rn. .ct n(-rr>e 

iv;vrre(i. Foraman incii-ed oj^^hi r tocover^/zV head.forasmuc'nas 
hr is the ima^'e an(i ;r^.)r^ of (iixi: but tia^ woman is T.he>rloryof thu* 
nian. Fortht- man is not(>f the woman: but the woman isoftheman. 
Nfiin^T -.vas ihr man cA-ated for tht- wanvdn: but the woman for the 
man" 1 1 Cur. I 

The >'jrH'rior:':y of the ri'.an then implies the .^ubrnissio- of the 
w»jm:in. In Ephesians the submiss on r ppear> to f;e /^plete: 
"Wives. >:jbnnt vourM^^lves unto your ov\T! husbands. a> unto the 
L>rd. Far the h j>band is the hea/.J of the u jfe. even as C)iri>t is the 
head uf the church: and he is the saviour of the IkkIv Therefc>re as 
the ctL .jrch is subj>H.'t unto Christ, mj let the wives be to their own 
hu>ban(i' \n every thin^" < Ephe-f/rins ->:11J'LM). 

ln'\> ]K":'cv\i\i(>n of wo'Tian inferior, subservient. >:lent. and 
f^her^ient hecapie part of En^Lsh law and Plackst^)ne in hiseiirh- 
teenih r-r :.jrv {^nrthri Liri^s fh^ AV/^////. /, a docunwnt 
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which had ;rreat impact on :h- American le^rdl .-f^-ie'Vi, describe-^ 
wurren la.-; summarized in a ^nVf by li'ie Arnf-Hcan Civil 
Lilvnies Ur:ion foi Gwendolyn H^yt. ^vhoi^ad f tcr*:: :i !^?da,nd found 
guilty in Florida by an all-malf ;ur - ) 

-r.> t>r t-arr.:r!>r>. r.i» c'ur.irul .i.vt-'- ::>t-ir <.'r.]i^:rr-:.. ar.d no t:va! or 
riiznlr-. i>f ur.y kir.u. P.'::.'.-k--unt' > -I'-iip t>l!>:^-'^iy ;'a.n4phnt>trd ' 
ih-s. 'nu.-^'an,. jnd 'a if, .i'a or.f ar.d :.r.a: i>rA- i.-- :hf r.^>hand.**'A-a.- no 
jr^l. A: o VATV rr,«7mer.t -a hen rria" n>-t hi- rtridf at ait^tr 
and -^a:d 1^ ^cr. "'A .-.n ai; my uurif^.'- I !.'it.t' mdu-.s *' hf wa.- 

art'^:;y -ak -K^t-.t-r. ivnt>ht'f.*'>M'>>.. . - . "rH-a'. -.vr witn 

a -'.ick *'n«.' :>i>rirt'r :han iht- vwti<iin>r nrv^ " All tnix-n arvuur.: of ht-r 

Sinice Blackstoner's <;V»^^m^ v/'i/vt > haw been so influer-tial on 
Amcfrican hf . the followimK excerpts from that document api)ear 
tHr!o :v. demonstrating: the [iungruaRe us<^d by Hiackstone in defining 
women as inferior to men: 

K> iTVdrri-d'fCf. \ht r.'Li>ijanii and u ;r\'ar-. 'jhi* [n-rxm .n !au : that i>. 
:hr \vr> l.K'in>r or l*-ca! t'xisiencv of tin- v. unian is >u>jx'ndtHl d^r in)? 
tht- rr>arri::i>:t'.t^r r.;. >-a>t i-. inc>krjvi>rii.U-d and con^olidaUrd into that uf 
ihr h'*M*o.rui. ur ir-r whor^- a t;:. ;>r^T^^-ti'jn, ar.dcovvr. ^hf i»^'rf<;m> 
r%vr>-lrir.;r: and i-^ thtTffjrt-. caK-d in ov" Iaw--Frfnch a .v//^* 

. '-f, /M/ r-*-.>;>. rf/i; iS said rf ^.-rri'^/.ur unilf rihe 

:.r vtiun and infl Jenot' uf M*r r •i>i!i:.nd. her . it l^. 'd.and htr 
: ori-jilion. duMn^' Ht-r marnaKf. i.-. ra!l«-*l hf r cfAerturv. Tr^jn this 
!rr;ni'ipif. a.V' union *ff [nT^ori in ru. --^arK; a':d ifr . dr jirrjd alrrj^'-t 
■ill thr 't'vra! '■ijrht.^. dutit-s. and di^hi].tif'>. !hat t-ither <»f thrm 
4i'qjirt- h\ marruiiff. 1 spt-ak not at prt-^^-r: of the ri>rht- of 
,iM-<»[H'riy. nut ••f siK'h a>ar*' rrst-ndy iH^rs->Tij!. For t.^ii- reaMin. a r^ah 
ranno; ^y^rJ arytr .n/ U; K .> >A iff . or f i/uT inl-i cusvnant -' ilh fit-r 
r»r thf irrant xnuld i>e U) >ui»{.K/sf hf r ^♦-para'.t' t^xi^u^nci' 

Biit. th(»u/h our la-A m K«'r.fral <-on.-M,it^Ts rru*,: i ^^ iff a- one 
fM-r--<tn. yvx thi-rr art vime jri^iancvs m '.i- irr :-^-;)ar^*.ri;' 
rnn^'dei-Mi. a.-; in/iTt"'" him, :nd actiri^: h> h;.- t'onipuU a? I 
•.n^^rt-fr rt^ ali de»^:> r..*-t'ultMl. an-i art> don*- h> ht-r. <i.;r:n): hor 
)\ir:":;.rv. an* -.oid. . . Sh'.' < ap'tjt by v, ill. dt-MMr* lancis to nt^" 
nu^K'afp-^ \ir\W > ui'idt. '^i cin;urTistan/-t>: for at thf tirru' of 

I- .ikiTivr 't - r.' K'st.J ind*"* 'lis T'H^' 'ion. And in N()nK' 

ffi/rni-.-^. ard . ji'c-"'»r ^'i::.-*" . cN>nirrutt*-«i hy h^r. thn>uj;h 

^'onst-ai"- of » y v? t>w r'>.i*u>*-s ht-r. i'Ut th .-cxU f .d^ not 
*»> trt'a:'*<jr. or nuro* 

Thv husband, : -o.ihyiK; oi<' ia'A' "v.i^rh* r"- «' i> ifi- nK^U'rate 
( '.rr<-x .»< ri; for. l'*- is U\ ^r- -v^vr f.ir h."r h.A lor. th»- 'ua 

'ho jifhi i{ v»-a>*»rvi-h; . mxru^ I'.im wjtn thi> (m^u^t of r('^-lrair-.jni>r 



r.t-r. by d>m«->'u.' - >.t;,-r?.f .'nihesamemixierazior: :niUam:in is 
al to ■ - ;ir:^ref;:.A>-^ or children: for v. ;;un the ma.<er 

• -r parent Me ir. sohr- c-a.se> to sjiy^r-r. Rji hiz ;xjwer of 

vv.rret-lj<..i 'a> ..ntni •Aiihin rea.>onabie bounds, and the bus- 

lydr.d v. "^ pr^ -.j from u^i-iijany violen'jeto his wife Vellhe 

iO-ATr^ ■ of '- ere always fond of the old cornmon lav.-. 

SI.! 1 c)ii:r r -rt tiic-ir ar.cient privilejre: and the courts of las^ 
wiil stM* --i^ -iu^band to restrain a wife of her liberty, in ca.«^ of 

ar;y ^nj>s mj-.rtehavioL:r. 

There are t>.e chief !e>ra! cffecL^ of marria>re durin;? the cova-r- 
jre: upon -A-r.ich -Ar may ob>er%e. that even the disabilities u hic'h 
'he w,fe lit-s under for the m. .si p^^rt. irierdeti fur her ^ -rutection 
a:^d benefiL S.. -^r. ^i a favorite is the 1, ::^..' >ex of the '.aws uf 
Kn^iand: 

Such wa.s the lanjruag-e of 151ack>ton^s ro//.///^ /^/anVs, submer^in;? 
the woman s identity into that of her husband. She was defined as 
infantile and incompetent: she was labeled as weak and needed the 
protraction of men: ,^he was helpless and imperfect. The sentiment 
rhat -the disabihties which the wife lies under are for the most part 
inu^nded for her protectj(.n and benefit" was be the bane of 
women two centuries to come. 



The Destiny of Woman to Be Wife and Mother 

This perception of tht woman, this lanjrua^e of r^^xisiii. became 
an integral part of nany judicial opinions which denied certain 
riprhts and privileges to women. In 1872. the United State< Supreme 
Court decided in " r. Ue SfaU oflllimm: that Illinois could 

deny a woman a .t-nse U) practice law in that state. In the wordsof 
^:^preme Court Justice Joseph Bradloy: 

:he civil iavv. a> we.^ nature herself. ha> alv^ays rtrojri: 
v^ ;<U difference in the rf jii ctive >phei*-> iifid destini^'> of man a.^J 
-orj^.an. Man i-. or >houId f>e. w.^,>man > prelector anti tJefender. 

ror,stituL:«rn of the family i^r^rrAiiu/aiion. which is founded' in 
d:vin^ ordinance, as well a,s in (r^* nature of thi.-:>:s. indicate- *he 
'i'>me>tic sphere as that which pr,»f)*Tly iie!on/s to the do-nain and 
functiorj'i (jf '.V(>manh(j<)ii. . . . 

Il IS tn;e that nian>' v\'pni»'n aure unnt:iLrrie<l and n.^t aff*'ct^ii f)y 
ary^^f ihedjfic. conr, raliors. a/uJ incapaciti< ari>:f:>r tMii of the 
r M i*d ~t;ttc \^\.\ the>«- are e?r.',v;. lions to the yreneni! ruU- 77-. 
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fn,!u i./f>n s .."//; ntni truth* r. t-^'* l^r^-i^r f/ ■ ? 'naT^^r. And 

thf rulf'sof civii sofvty must bea/iaptfd toihe >rerieralcun>titi:liun 
uf ihir^rs. ;ind cannot be biiMni u;>on f xa-jitic-P. ^.-a-Sf.-. i Italics adde^iJ 

Having Iai)e!ed the woman as '^natu rally*' limid, delicate. molh^-T 
and wife, it wuh^ easy er.ouKh for Justice Bradley to conclude thut 
women should not be allowed to practice law and a variety of other 
-occupations of civil life.*"If itisthe-destinyand mission ofwomen^ 
to becom.e wives and mothers, and this *'is the law of tr • Creator," 
there obviously is no place for the woman in the profession of law 
and. by exter,.-ion of the arprument. in any of the other professions. 
With his word>. with hisdefinition.Jiistice Bra/Uey placed limitson 
the options and freedom of women to choose their occupations; he 
Ux)k out of the hands of women the opportunity to determine their 
own destinies. 

IVfinin^r and limiting the rules of females as mother and wife led 
to thei r [>einK denied access not only to certain occupations but also 
iKMniT denied various rights. As wife and mother the woman had no 
place- in the pol;iical process: she had nu ri^ht to vote: she could be 
prohibited from jury Juty. ; 

Durin^r the ( onurre^sional debates on whether wonu-n should be 
irranttii tht- ri^^ht to vote, the woman's role as u ife and mother was 
invuftA-d .-iviain and atrain as a reason f(ir denying her suffrage. After 
ariruiii/ that "wonrjen are essentially emotional." Ser.ator (JeorRe 
W-^t dec.'ured in ih- - hails of Con^^ress <»!. January l^f). 1887: 

vVriiit wnm in vuuniry i> t.. a\oid rnii/Iiurial > ^ff ra^^.-. i 
A \^ -■ ru-*Mi i^^ - L..-* m<*r'- 'nt^) ;>!/r>lit* affair> arni !*•>.•> *" 
Th^-ri- art- - phf ■♦■ : . vvh.. ^- -»-" -hnulri in* puraniount. Thi-rr art' 
ki /'Jwr:!^ in wh:. ir»- h^-;i./ rt'i>rn >u;»rt^rTif. Thai kinjjdori. 

Itfrr^r- tr. uv-— rr^! if rrr.ti: at. the realni t)t' lovf. tht- 

realm i'\ iUf-yrrJ '--^ * th*- -■ 'rr arul <indh**r aiiribuUs thai rruiKi' 
th<'nam<*nf i'v '^-r . -\---.. nrstt to that <jf <;<xi himst-lf. . . . 

It i> >aid v - '^t* in :»t' ' nlarjrr lh<' .-[^norr of 

•A<»niaTi" iniiuffu;.-. ir i'n ...k-r.l. ii ^mhiM d< -^t^n^■ .-r influ*-m't\ It 
..■ -akf ht-r dow- irorti that jH-dr>Uil - she is lo<iay. 

fi.M-ncinvr a.- a r.tt'v'-.T th*.- froind- .>f h^-r off>pr nj . \n!Uu^nc\r\v: hy 
' v> .:t!f ntl k:r»'iiy rarv tht- iiftion of h t hu-. -nd U/U ard tht* 
. . \f>'' \, ..re. 

(JH Jan ua-y l:^. IMT). Con^rressman Ff ^^nk Clark of Florida st^M)d 
up in the House of Itepre.sentar.ives ar>2:uin^r a^dinst siiffrajre for 
women: 
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Mr. >>-aker. tfvrf oan u- no f>».s>:"r»U- misUike ii> u> the purt which 
•Aoniii-i IS to j.!:*yirwheartiv:iit>,,,:tne human ra^'t'.lx<Kl ha.Mifcrt*e(J 
iPHt rr.an :< rx> tht- heaii of iru- fumily ur.<i woman is U) be hr< 
-nt'Ipnv.eL/'Hndariy aU^mpt:ot-han>rt^ this uni-rof human affaiYsi^ 
an at tern;.: in chiin^re aiai -jv^nh row onf (jf iht* solemn drcnn^s «»f 
< ;<h: AlrniVhry. In fver>- wt-Ii-nv-iiated ( nnsn'an familv the wife is 
ir.v "nrljirTu-*-:** ,.f ihe hu>band. She is. and should bf . his equal, his 
ruj.artner. amd r.rre >rf nuine love rW;rr*s sh-^ is *-xactIv this. But 
Mr. S.>'aktT. -Ae >^ f...f,. nul i„ th. Tr.W// . r //y rr" ' . r/.y.;;;/ 
- 'imi f:>}hl ;t,<^^itU*.<.iitu; I ntun U, nn'u. irithuut 
' - ^ ^ f • / // /1 7v x,.//, / . -M /. r n ui irf f"/ . th at no i ,i,<tn nn iff 
.'iw. r.rnr: I--, . ,5,/ „uuf >ih, r. /;/<y ,rr,/./M^' r^rr tiiti fh;.< m/un- 

L >',,..,;r,,} ^-//Z Ar/r." ( lulics aided.) 

Having confined the wom^m u> the household and after citing the 
Biblical passage that it is ^shameful for woman to si>eak in the 
ch urch^ Conjrressnrian Clark continued: "Ah, Mi'. Speaker, if it is 
shameful for a woman to >peak out in public in the ser/ice of t.ne 
Master, what is it in the si^ht of (;o<l for her to stand upon a^oods 
box on the corner and ap./-al to the >rapinjr crowd for votes? Toijirr 
h* r th* hol/iif fo „rfSf,r ;/,r nrnl npino f/f,' ti'ndrr lorffn/, sfirrt' 
hntuf>il fvuih.r Off jHfst frith fhr < ,>A/ vnlvulntiuq. hn rsh-favnl. 
sfnrtvi>rNt r ,<r,, .,f piflifirs/' (Italics adrledj 

Congressman C^ark concluded by labeling the womaj, as the 
"queen uf the household." "the loveliest of all creation/^ and "un- 
disputed dictator w: the des'.iny of man"' 

1 arif ab.Milijtt'ly ^af»* in a^N-^in^r va'. ;^raf:x'a!!v al! :h^- A^T.t-^ i* 
Anu^nv'd who an* hapi-iiv marr.viJ art- -r-H^^-iJ ^uffraire. In 
<»;'P">in^' thi.. mt-a.-^urt', 1 am s^K-ak:,',^' for chat va.-t multitude 
Anu-rican w ivi-> and rr^tht-.'-s -Ahc ]u\ - tr "ir hi. :.and> and thf-:- 
(■h:!drfrian(i who pr4 ^.-r t^' rfi^rn asMi^^'-nof tur ho-i*' ratht^r than 
K'H vt'l in T^.- ,lum< of jH.litics. . . . / A,/. • n s^*}.n , u n^f^f fur th, 

. n/"/-"".-. ■ /'A / n-i}t» w hn r../,^s , ,< , /; , ^ , „■,./-/// , 

"'■■>■■ ' •■ n^> >rh.J,ir,,^f,,_,,^'l i . ^ ■•^''ri:n,>.n>n .i , .i.H}. M, 

f">rnHh,nr>^/> ,.nh/,. f,.u,: .i'. Thfy.,rupv 
:r.' I'roi; • ari.J rri . : :a! jm,- - M^r. all [Kr w.-!d Tht- 

/Kind that r' r^ilf !. :r:*:-h;;r;dlr:a: ru .e-. t hv w. ,r:d'*]> t r:jf 

',i-iay a - h»-n it wa.- frsf utti-rfd. /,W fA. wr;wr// •/ 

'.J/,.. .,f iltalifs add^'d I 

In eff.-ct ( )rj;/n-.rrian Cla, de fined all ch(;sc women who 
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arjruuci for woman suffrage as unhappily married, unsexed and 
t'hildle>s- He t^iiuated women jretiinj^ involved in p)oHtics with 
wornen fondling' their poodle^. He labeknl the woman "queen of the 
hou^-ehold'' and "undisputed dictator of the destiny of man." ;K)r- 
iMivinj'' her as someone with trreat FX)wer and hence not needin^i:! he 
ri^ht to Voir or jret involved in politics to exert her power. 
Ohv.uusly. le.^ns and dictators should not be concerned with 
mundane i. atcrs like -uffra^e for tht-mselves. 

Other le>rislators. l)ecause of their asserte(: hi^'-h regard for 
Ar.'K riean women as wives ami mothers. echotniC'Iark's sentiments. 
N''<rth C'arulinu's Congressman Edwin Wehb almost outdid his 
collea^rue's representation of v om^.'n as powerful potentates: 

\Ir. S^K'ak--'. I a.-!] -.VHrriaii jf:rj.^'.\ trjt I am n(ji t"pfHis*^.i 

:i» -AuTUlin / 7 r. »i*ir» r--. r. K,r,t'4.<, »>/ i}-- 

.<il''"! /'".«•'^"^ t**'nfi>f >' ■:■ ''''' hnt.'.ti / >jr-.<:th. \l IS 

:,«'fai:>t">f :hi>rr->'M*ft. ad rr:: rum in. ur.ii rt'Vfrt-r.L-t^ thai i -rrj *»l»;M»>^<i 
,■; '/•/../. r}.. „>f,,>ii4 r. Thr •nii^i .>.iiiT*'<i anfi 

i t..- rrin: j ■ . .";■!.!--,,, ,:.(?,■;(' i^cU'r. f/ / < '>■>/'■' • tl>> >it» tft*tl 
tr> 'h, r /"■• ■'' *.' >■ V ' ' • "/''" • f * " r-rr.m r* ii fj'n* * ir, but 

hc^r infUit" • ..r,' -HiU'-rtu!. r^t^r rxi., mnr' itr.iM'rLant thar- tht^ 

-fts t/ a':, an- lhrun*"i T.v.'i.^arch- of -Mfth. / 'v-ll wj. n 

i,i'it'h, rt< "-nfi. T\,r'* , <t> r it t> ^ ^< ^ f'it n >rh>if- u'*'! ih.<tr'"i-f fhi.< 
!,,r,,.,j <,i,r, „r-/'- /> M / . rsii* f* <i*»- '*'■>•'■.■ > iluili<.'sa(i(i<'ti.) 

.\vrain. havin defined the -vomana.- destined by nature to be the 
hrtmem:^.ker. having'' labeltHj her the **rei';rnin^ sovereiCT the un- 
^ rownevi (uieen." and "lovinK rxnentater it became ob.ious that 
>urh a -jowerfui individual, such an influential elas-^ needed the 
riifht t(\ vote. Als^j. we have the anomaly of a class of people, females. 
bt'inK J(*siRna'''d as (jueens. pou-ntates. rei.irninK soverei^rns. all 
varryin>r ^vith tn-rri the connotations of compf-^^enct' and inGellij?e:ice 
and leadershipand at thv ametimethisclas- l-,ein^deni<viarolein 
IK)litieal decisio- making which would heuii'fit from unese very 
characteristics. 

Dne lejri>!at<Jr fron; Texas. Congressman Martin Dic^s,, revealed 
not only his se>^i. t ri*t itM«:ies but also his racist views when he stated 
in the House of ReF)rf\ss .ir-vi ives on .January 12, 1916: 

So'j'h af^'i fo'-ic liriy^itrht {^'-ntii'a! [»ur<^'ris '.i]^*') nii'lit.-i- f honu* 
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makers lhrou>rhoL:t the land .vho are ai pr€*sent more profitably 
emplo.\fti than in running afi^-r politics- I :;till adhere* to the old- 
fashioned belief Lhat the hand that rocks the cradle wk-^ds a better 
and a strci.^rer influence upon the Nation than the hand ihat writes 
the bailt'l. ... ,4 tmtnin that hc,.< tjfHtd tt,, others to mold th*' ooys will 
t,*^n r icant ji*r r)iMf<} //>/< to /fnkr tk^: rmlluts, I wiyh to aptak- again.st 
thtsmitrtuinu ntttn UhtiJ/ofOti ttn'H itun-fAnu riain ttiothtfrs tvh\}are 
*l* Uiifuti (ithntr.t (J ft mor^ hrp^r/ianf hu>'t n* s.^. Xo doubt sumr of tJus* 
n hsft* r tn i.f'rt rs ar* h ♦ / tict imj a pi u tt-rs from the tot s of futu r* 
( nutjrfS'Ttnttt, htartmj tfif U.o'itns of fat art .•<uprf'fnt court juiiyts. 
f'ltsi/nj th* mrs of fat it r*- (j^, > mis, huftiriuij th*' hr* ad ft ir future 
.'<*fnitor<. ur yiijittintaj tritit a iullnhij th* injnnd fnlhdj,^ of future' 
/• (i, tits, ilialics added.,' 

It is not clear at all why '^queens/* '"potentates/* and "reigning 
.sovereig'ns" should be bothered with such common chores as taking 
out splinters, boxing the ears of future generaLs. and buttering 
bread: further, it is not clear who is taking care of all those little 
girls while mothers are concentrating their attention and care on 
the little boys who are to be the future judges, senators, and 
presidents. The fut^iire motherly "potentates" and "queens" ap- 
parently can take c^e of themselves as little girls, buttering their 
own bread, taking out their own splinters. 

After telling his ft-row legislators that God "gave strength and 
courage to mar and up^nn woman He bestowed r^ace and beauty." 
Congressmaii Dies informed them that tn wa (Jod "gave i^tromj 
n isiftuHfj poirvrs tnul a keen smse of jiistla: to woman He gave 
ni/ailitfu h'tnition and kindly sympathies,*^ (Italics added.) TTien 
the Congressman from Texas brought the House down with 
laughtiT: 

I ha\'' (ioLibl that if -^v omen handUni the cUv^vcr at if"'*- beef stalls 
wwuM c learner steaks: but what man wants U)roLvrt a butcher? 
[l-au^rhter] N(; doubt women would make excellent peace officers; 
but what man wants to marry a f^-.illcoman? [I^uKhLerl It may be 
thrt- :hi- j'ntrance uf pure women int^) dirty fxilitics would have a 
rlean^injr effecT ujHm ihr ;HjlitKS. but I can not believe that it would 
ha\r :/)a: t-ffeci jpon thr- women And in a case of that kind we had 
Ih'IIv r ha\ e >4t'iU-d lin«'n than Nsl laun^iri-sses. 

Through some odd transformation the "undisputed di( :4aorof 
man" has become the "soileci laundress." Congressman Stanley 
Rowdle of Ohio was interruptf^d with applause again and again 
during" h\> peech in the House of Representati%'es on Januar>' 12. 
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1915. wh( .1 he spoke ag"ainst gr^ntinjc: the vote to women. After 
speaking" against women's suffra^re he followed with a condemna- 
tion of the idea of women heing-jurorsor judg'es. In fact, according 
to Mr. i-)owdle. women on trial would prefer to be judged men: 
"I was saying a moment ago that the women who are opposed to 
suffrage oppose it because of irie necessary change of status that 
will ensue to them. It ought to hi apparent to any man that the 
jx)wer to create instituti' r.s implies the power to manage them. 
\(i(r, n'<*!fn'ti ilii fiot iri.<fi tf*t ir rhjiits to hi pnssi'il npoN hij H'o/fffN, 

tti *: rran hml rn,<t' wnuhl tukf n nnntn j^' rtj^ ll^vfj kmncth^' U'liicurtj 
iff /mil" (Italics added.) 

':'h" pregnant woman simply was not thetypeof fx^rson U) act as a 
ju(i ue or juror, according to Houniie: 

Mr. i^^lK'aker. fA- t'<ii-,f •>>,.•< >,f . ,,n>t »> nr* ti t har^, t*r thnf '{is 
>;-i';'-f>ts fhtt- fr,*ni »ir!i, <! is .r us or .v. // / u*f* fif ft 

t'ljf "t '! '-fift'ftii' rhu nj» <•'>!': ',>,it>iif 'ttr* t't r U* rs* f/ns n j^. 'ur. 
rh* t\ ttr. >,,'t; > ^ i I ,<fntrif, ^'I'tr.- rrat / >/)(rtl>f *n,<tsr >>r^ pn'fif. ! 
ft, it r, , ^ f,i ff'tff fftin ur 'i ufrin .-: i>t*t I ' - > tr'tut iriiuhi Sftft/f tf h is itr 
it r fi* t-^.o"ii!> ■■ ftrtiftf r*'f rt>jf>t>- f»t »i ),,tit)t ur ,,trurn " 'rtt .< trit*' rf> ihf . 
}i* r *■"> ' iu> 'it S'trh »: Tnf't r* fnh tf h* r y># ''a In, , Siivr> if i/nft ■' 
/'"'.■ ■': r 'ift! '/ft.'- • >,iir hf'r, lI',_iIic'S iiiidetij 

Congn^-^.-^man Howdie saw the man as king and the woman as 
queen, but their (iomains were si.*rnificantly dif^.Tent: "Wntt'ftf— 
hnn- t}h If n tf i.ssto/t'^ Yts: it ft, rnh' If/ thf idtrUi o/ / 
njJ*('f*on — 'r/ ff'f ln,fnt\ If is / "t ta rnlc In thf Stittf\ Tht ff hun a 
f'tt'Cffffff t'f pf rjnrtn n'h.n'h pr^ r/ 'td* s tltf Inttrrstfrt nf r^h. ,\!<ttt Is 
^//'r/ fi/ rhr,< ftfif' t rsc: f/u./^KjH tsipin'fi, 7*/ ' tftfn n r>ih.< tt-h* h tht kiihj 
tsd* ni, trr firrnfHt s fi ffi >- / ffoiit I h . tuni th*' Ah'iriviUi imii) is not t hit t 

\Ap}fhntsr,Y (Italics added.) 
These definitions of women, used to deny them the right to vote 
lintil C'lntinued to be used in the second half of the t\\ cnlii^lli 

century to f^vclude "voni^-n from juries. In li^oi^ the FlorirJa Su- 
prenu^ Court u[ :iel(i Florida's statute r 'vi(iing that while jurors 
are to be taken from male and fern a !rc tors, "the name of no 
f'.*mule person shall be taken for jury service utdess said person has 
n.'gist<'red with ihe clerk f)f the circuit court her desire tobe j)Iaced 
on the jury list.' theeffect beinglargely ail male juries. The Florida 
court stated that 
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<ritnt* 't r rhii tnj* s tKn'j hnr* tak*n idnc* in On fiolitic.:! trr * n/Numic 
>'t'itu.<ot u'tttt't n in nur sttrirtij. n4>th hi(j h'Jls ijet altervii tht- fact 4,f th*^ i r 
prirmtr>^ n s:Hnt.<{fti 'ifif. n.< a cia.<s. t<fr tli* liallfj m Ifan t'''th*'ffitn if ij 
»4nit uiMni uhirh (tur ririUzati^m (Uptmiti. The slatute. in effect. 
^\rr,yAy revo^izes that the traditional exclusion \s*a-s based not ujion 
inherent disability or incapacity but upon the premise that such 
<:t-rr.an(i> mj>fht p^* e an unwarranted strain upon the social and 
lio"- ^tic structure, or result in unu jllinj: participation by those 
\\ }. .-se cunflictin;: tJulies. while no: aniountin>r to actual hardship, 
mi^hl yet l>e expected, as a k^t- r*^l r-.;!;*- to;iff;rrt the quality of their 
.-r-vicf as jurtirs. [Hn>jt r. , li^.V.*. Itiilics iddetij 

Because of this system of jur%' -e.krtv..n, Gwendolyn Iiuyc, who 
had killed her husband during: a perkd). of prolonj^ed marita! dis- 
cord and alleged infidelities on his part, was tried and found guilty 
of second dejrree murder by an all-male jury. She appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

In its brief presented to the highest court in the land, the state of 
Florida arjriK d that whatever change.^ may have taken place in our 
sf.viety. the woman s place was stili in the home: 

Evi T >ince the dawn of lime conception has been the same. Thoujrh 
many i-ons may have iiassed, the pesLation perujd in the human 
female has likewise remained unchan^t-d. Save and except for a 
number of beneficial precautions presently available, jjarturition is 
as it Wfil may have been in the Garden of Eden. T7>* nnrnxj of 
'f'thitit', *n ti ij (t h*rinnT*i* d thtlt th* >(i-ftS(f4'hu/t^ji.<t,< rr rmuit 
..-'rw//>' thi'r*(tff, iifrt rihrl* r*'ff>(it ti.< a prirnf n .^'p'tnsfhiltfij tf th* 
rtnifrrT4 n h. 'Hit htfttn . thtturjh it rui l<ftti}* r hr thr hnj rtihitt iu fjn 
irihftrrtt ss^ fnt4.'<t nntrfhthss nni itfUl nmf. I'h*' (nh'tt'f '>f"'r.\." 
ft i n //♦ /•.< tfnt s rutt n ttui' *' th^ hnnit h af pt'^ruif tnj fHi/tifahlr i,,.,ti/urOit 
tt't n ^>t rs (if f}it f'lnfiht. fhr hu.<ft4iu(i is still, in rht :r4iiti, ih* ftnttd- 
•rinh> r, rhihi'sh litis nn nhnnst frtth»»4t cxr* i<tfiJni'4Hti tm I truttt *l 
f'lf fl>* tt'ntfn r. f Italics aiidt-d.) 

It was precisely this same argument which was used a half century 
earlier w deny suffrage to won^-n. 

The United States Siu^reme Court found against (iwendolyn 
Hoyt in 1!)*-^!. the high court stating that 

<j('^ t, f'nli>rh:ened emttncipalion (>f Wf^men fn»m the restric- 
. .ir,:i pr -lections i**" ^)^v^.'^e years, and tfieir entry inV* manv 
f)art.'^ i)f conuTiiJKit- incriy cnnsiderwi tf> he reserved ft>r men, 

uitnnitt >s sull ft', ' it • tu titt r ^f ^ '1^1'*' titni f(i tn il If iiU . We 
cannot >ay that it t. ationall\- imiH*rmissible for a Stale, 

aclir / •! pur-^tiit o{" fh.* jreneral w^-lfare. toconchidt* that a wt^man 
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should be relifwd frvim the cIvIl- duty uf jury service unless shf 
herself determines that such service is consistent '.vith her own 
sjjei-ial res^wnsibilities- 

In 1966. the Mississippi Supreme Court in upholding: a statute 
which excluded women from jur>' duty cf lared in Stuh- r. Hall that 
"//t Uyi>l(itfin' hfis the fight to t rrlmJ^' tr^./ff/n ,sv/ thi ttKiff vontinne 
th*' ir .<rn'in' as nnAhvr>\ trires, (ir^d honn'ntaki'n<, mni aL^o to protect 
'/"■w (in .<(Hf'e fin as, the^j an still upon a pea* sta! ) fronf the filth, 
ithsreii it{f, and noxious atnH/sj>here that so o/t^'/i pervades a court- 
room (luriutj a jurfj trial/' (Italics added,) 

A woman who unsuccessfuJly challen^^ed in 1970 New York s 
statute permitting women to claim exemption from jury service 
ar^ui'd that while the population of New York was about evenly 
divided between men and women, only about twenty p-Tcent of the 
women were available for possible jury service. In ^ words of 
Justice (jeor^e Starke, "the bono of her contention ,nat if less 
women were exemptt^d. n'lore would serv e, and she would thus have 
a jury of her own peers." In finding against Maria DeKosenko, 
Starke wrote an opinion which wa^; sexist in the extreme. Said 
Starke: 

fi»'r plea t> in(iee<i strun^re. What woman ^vouUi u anL ex post* 
hvTself w iht^ f)eerinir ♦■yes (jf wtimen only? But it is not novei. For we 
iearn fr-nn Hlacki-lone's ('nttfrr*hta m s that "when a widow fei^rns 
herself with ch:!d, in order to exeiude the r.cxt ht'ir. and a sup- 
;»<>siti(jas birth is sus^K^cieti U.> be intendro: then ujxjn the writ c;e 
venire inspicien<lo iof insfH'Ctin^r pre>:nancy ), a jury (jf women is to 
be mipanelitJ lo tr>- the question, wri^ *her with chil<i or not. 

Plaintiffs entreaty is, from her viewDoint, rather modest. She 
does not ask for a female jud^e. Althouj?n that we have. She does not 
request female court attendants. That too, we have. She does not 
seek lo declare the Declaration of Independence unconstitutional 
because it prescribed that only "all men are created equal," All she 
wants is a "jury of her peers," emblazoned as if it came straight out 
of the Majrna Charla, , , , 

Following: f.his sarcasm. Justice Starke declared that "this court 
aj^roos wholeheartedly with the Attorney (leneral's statement: 
^Plaintiff desires to have the Court declare that women are no 
different from men, Tu this, the Le^rislature has said 'Vive la 
difference* It was declared that women should not be subjected to 
jury duty ajrainst their will/" 
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Judjre StarkeV concluding paragraph can unly be described as 
blatant sexist lang'uag'e: "Plaintiff is in the wrorr.g' forum. Her 
lament >houl(} be addressc^l tothe'Xim^teenth Amendment State of 
Womanhood' which prefers cleariin^c arid cooking, rearing- of chil- 
dren and television soap co^ra^^. hridf^-u and canasta, the beauty 
parlor and shopping, to becojyWnKv'.Tibnr'iled in plaintiffs problems 
with her landlord." 

John Johnston, Jr. and Charles Knapp said of Starke's 1970 
opinion: "In IkKosvnko v. Brandt, plaintiff, a female tenant suing 
her landlord, also challenged New York jury law on constitu- 
tional grounds, claiming that it would deprive her of a fair jury. 
Her clair:: was denied by the New York County Supreme Court in 
an opinion defective in so many different ways that no description 
here could possibly do it justice." {Seiv York University La\r 
Rrrtctr, October 1971) After observing that any statute automatic 
cally exempting black person yr all white persons from jarv' 
service would be held unconstitutional. Johnston and Km;ppsr:^le: 

Is a blanket exemption for all females any morejusiific:l*--: /' •■ . ■ s -,! 
that many females have work or child care respon.-:- ' ■ 

health disabilities) which mivrht justifyexcusinK" them f; ■ . 
it is difficult to imagine any excur^ ... which co^vij ; 'r^--' be 
advanced by a man similarly situated. Kow thf.\M k iwrt--'* if to 
maintain that an exemption for every woman — includyn^ i-^-ri. U:c 
childlt^s.^. sinjrlt^ woman, and the working wife or nn'tr'riT— i>- ^ir; 
arbitrary discrimination when based s<jlely on her r-ey.? ."^j/ch a 
scheme, we submit, is basetl— and court opinion' "'^.i up to the 
present day suppx>rt our contention— on an ad(Jit:onsj h.-,.. ^niption: 
that Women are delicate creatures to be encoura.-- • * Jlay at home 
and be protected from the hard, cruel world— ar^.i ::icidentally. as 
li>ri^ a> they 'i/> at home, to do the cookinjf. merui inland ironinjr for 
those of us who do have the affair.^; of the world to attend to. 

In a 1970 case. Rfcd r. Rud, in which a woman challenged Idaho's 
statute that stipulated males must be preferred to females in the 
admini.stnition of the estate of a person dying inte.state (having 
made no will), the Idaho Supreme Court found the statute con- 
stitutional: the court declared: 

l*hilos<>>phical!y it can be arjrued with some deKree of lojfic that the 
provisions of IfK^M tio di.'^'riminate airain.-it women on the basis 
of sex, I{i*n * i t r. iifintn - t:* !/ has t stahfishf il thf ili.<tinrt> oi find fft^s 
statuf4 nnt iit .'-'t4ffU'i{ fit i{ , .-u ri ft' i nnti , hut /.s- trfthi firsif/ut ti tti 

illit rtftti fjir fHifhft r/i i,t fn.hfhnj ff'tirtfn;.< fuj til* nut rt ttf ffttrnn i n* 
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*!>*jih'f'f 4 to a'ltf^iff'st^r.,.. Jit* f^'jlyilflf'/r*'- ahi n ^'t *ff*xrt*'j t/tfs 
sffit-jtr ' iti^ fLflj rtfuriudtd t}*a* in 'jt- fu nil tfrjz 'j/'f Utt* r *^'*<2( *fUd to 

\Mien Sally Reed appealed to the United States Supreme Court, 
the attorneys for Cecil Reed asserted in their brief presented to the 
hig'hest court In the land: 

Tr,*- U 'jtsbituni *H f^ttfW^itifj if^f s*AXtut.* if* t^'j*st i^nt i'/v/v that m*^u u>rf 
'IS a r-ih mur» '■ff. rt-rsuirtf wth huu<'ff*s.< 'ifj'i^rsthtlf' ii * r*r u^itf**^ tt. 

Appf iiani ar^riies xhzx the ^iirtivities of women ruive chaJ2^**ci. how- 

tr^.vr. ■•iHit' h'Zs htAt ta l*Mtk "in^uitxil iinii tT <-v fl trtuttrr ut rutt'fritin 
ktittn'ltthjt . th«it V4 thru stfU firt rt4tt * tuj'i'j*ti in ^j/iti<r>: fjt* pn>- 

Thit Idaho Supremt- Court ob^ervrd there are differences in the 
Turxes created by n^iiure. Much of the cnticism of appellant alonjr 
>'-^ch iines cias--ifyinjr ^omen with children and tresilinjf them a> 
s-^ch may be am.i^inierpretationca the reasorii. Wffir^d i n nil sptr '.* .< 
'f'df tf'jftjr* prnttrfs tit* Uttuil* nttti th* '*ffsp^tf*;} f't pruiMifjnt* t}'* 

riH,r* pT ,,n» <if fh '}i\r*-ft • ii fj liiffiT'iftir-j a ttii * f^riifMjT '^tn m n tt\<t fu^t^, 
fj> 1 1* r >i rs . 1} *< d >r no ri ij t »/ // r?i* r- « .v o u d rh tld r* tj s /« rrt' t s 
'■tr t- tf^ i 12 a-ij -jf fr'/ttt fh t.s pri rt'^ r* .<s 'f 4 >f ^ht rnr^ -sfu^M- rirtitiH'A*d. 
'jt^d r* >4-'>! >f - // rt :i^n ,n n d *ffi rt ru > 'Jf'd rt* .-.s r t-j r- ♦ r a d iff* r* n t 
frt'itn* f^t. (Italicii added.) 

The lanjruajre of sexism which imposes on the woman the label 
'"wife and mother" has been used, and still isbeinKused, todeny her 
the lejral and political rijrhts and duties enjoyed by men. Nostatutes 
exist which exempt or exclude husbands and fathers (as a class) 
from jur>' duty: thecbli^tionsand responsibilities of beinis: a good 
husband and father have never been seriously used in any argu- 
ments against granting males the right to vote. The "wife and 
mother** label has circumscribed the woman's participation in the 
le>:al and political process, a circumscription which has notexisted 
for husband and father. 



Women a* inl;j^ilts 

Ijegally and politically identifying women with children has 
been oie meanif of infantiJizing the woman. thus placing her in a 
der>endent. subservient, and inferior position to men. The contra- 
diction between legislators labeling her "potentate." "quet^n." and 
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"dictator** and then identifying' her v/ith children and incompetents 
would seem so obvious as to be avoided. But there it is. Like 
children, women have been unable to make contracts: like children, 
women have been kept out of taverns: like children, \vomen have 
been protected from obscene speech. If a class of adults are 
identified enoug-h times with children, patterns of thinking- about 
those adults are developed which infantilize them. 

The statutes passed by legislaU)rs and the opinions of some 
judges have placed v.'omen and children into that class of persons 
who shall be protected from types of speech which men are allowed 
to hear. Like children, women must be protected from the vulgari- 
ties and obscenities of life and literature. North E>akota*s legis- 
lature has passed legislation which reads: ^Atn^ jm^/s^jh nhn shnJI 

pnhhr phii't ar fN fht pn st fw* uf U'H'nh s, or *ff vhilfl n litnit r t$ h 
iji(ir.< *»f ntj*' . . . {p*f^f[^ n tn isdi tta a unrT (Italics added.) 

New .Jersey's Statutes .Annotated includes legislation reading: 

Jrftnilt (JH ihtitrt nt, or ln:^'U'iun.< li ttt r ur cnnt unndcntinn is 

ipi ilta o/a //'/Wr/^* a //or." Arizona's Revised Statutes also identifies 
women with children in attempts to protect the two gn.*ups from 
obscene language: ".4 $m r-^jtt rrhn, in thr pnst tfcr or ht arnnj 4,f atnj 
irawn H or vhflfl, nr t tt n patfUr pfort. //s^.s mhjar, ijh;4.<ir* or uhsrt t** 
I(jfitjnfuj4 . i.< ipttlf'j of (1 ttdi^iit nuatntrr i Italics added.) 

In effect, such statutes are saying that women are incapable of 
handling the rough and tumble language of ever>-day life. Like 
children, theirears should never hear the language men may speak, 
the {)owerful language of obscenity and abusiveness. Being inno- 
cent. cha.ste and pure, children and women run the risk of losing 
their innocence by hearing such langiiage. V^hile the woman as a 
'/haste being and laws forbidding the slander of females are part of 
Mar> land's Annotated Code, no simihur legislation appears pro- 
tecting the reputation of men s cha.stity. The Maryland Code reads: 
"-4 U tro nis spitke ft fnls^ l fj and mal ic 'n* a .s7 // to // ithj fh rh a ra cU' ror 
n pNtattoN for rhastift^ of atnj woffifin. trhi fhe r >'itn/U or fnnrrit d. 
nttfi ft ff(iif(fj to th*-' itijunj fhe rt iff shnll U- fit *'/ttt f{ .<hitHlfr, an*i shall 
U trtfittil as .<f4<h ttt fht' s^rrral rot^rfs of law it* tfiis Sfat*.** 
» Italics added.) 

The state cfxle A!ai>ama proviiies that . . . /j^ >v^>»' m-^^o uf 
tht pn.<t'fir^ *pr ht <ir( tt4j ttf a tnj fjt rl or ff'othn t>. n>* .<ah>4.<ir4 , ntstilf iiuj. 
orfi^t.<f'4^ m laff*;^4aij* shall, on conviction, be fined not more than tw(^ 
hundrefi dollars, and may also t>e impri--^)n(xi in the ctvunty jail, or 
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sentenced to hard labor for the county for not more than six 
months^dtalics added,) In Jerf/a// r. StaU\ the Court of Appeals of 
Alabama upheld in 1915 the conviction of one Mr. Jordan' for 
uttering in front of his wife and mother-in-law the words "Yes, I pay 
for my liquor, and I will drink it when I damn please," the words 
being made in response to a remark made by his father-in-law, 
"You have been drinking again." In its opinion the Alabama court 
declared: "The evidence on the part of the state tended to show that 
this language was used by the defendant while intoxicated, in his 
own home, and in the immediate presence and hearing of the 
defendant 5 wife and mother-in-law, Mrs. Pitts. The intentional use 
of abusive, insulting, or obscene language in the presence or 
heari ng of any girl or woman is a violation" of the A labama statute. 
Thc-^ court further slated that "if the language is intentionally used, 
it is iimmaterial that it was used in ordinary conversation, without 
intention that it should be heard by the giri or woman. The fact that 
the defendant was in his own house did not license him to use 
prohibited language, as the defendant's wife and mother-in-law 
were within the protection of the statute." 

In 1948. the Supreme Court of Alabama decided in Price /'. 
MrCitftid 11 that the arrest of Gertrude Price was justified and she 
was not unlawfully arrested for stating, during an argument with 
her husband, in a c*afe where women were present, "I'm going to 
Tuscaloosa and get me a damn job and you c*an take the baby." The 
high court of Alabama observed that "no complaint was made as to 
her conduct by the proprietress of the cafe or by anyone else 
present. It does not appear that any female heard her use the word 
'damn.' But the evidence shows that women were prt»sent at the 
time the defendant (arresting police officer] claims she used that 
word in the cafe.** Whether agirl or woman actually heard the word 
"damn** was not important, accordingto the court, for "to constitute 
a violation of such provision it is not necessar\* to show that a female 
heard the language use<]. It is the fact of presence, subject Ho insult 
if the language is heard, which is the essence of the offense." 

When a California court upheld in 1969 the conviction of ayoung 
manin/^o;>/* <\ (^th^tf for wearing in public a jacket, on the backof 
which were written the words "Fuck the Draft/' it argued that the 
prohibition was needed, in part, to protc^'t women and children: 

Thf >rra\a.mt'n i*{ thf df ft-mlanl's ufft-p.M- his ^election (if the 

fttfur't )4t'n>t ft /|//// rhilth'tn </7'm h* r* t n r< >/ ti hftl r> f 'f suhin'fui ttt 
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unprintabU Uintpjiatj*', The expression used by the defendant to 
propaK^t^ his views is one of the most notorious four-letter words in 
the Engrlish language. Despite its anciei^^ origins, it has yet to gain 
sufficient acceptance to appear in any standard dictionary. , . , 

The defendant has not been subjected to prosecution for ex- 
pressing his political views His right to spea^ out against the draft 
and war is protected by the First Amendment- However, no one has 
the right to express his views by means of printing lewd and vulgar 
language which is likely to cause others to breach the peace U* proU ct 
ii'ufi'fn (2mi rhUdryti jnnfi such rj'pMisun ,, (Italics added.) 

Coh'in appealed, and in 1971 the United States Supreme Court 
reversed the California courts decision; Justice John M. Harlan, 
writing for the majority in Cohen i\ Califoniia, stated that this was 
not an obscenity case: ^'WT^atever else may be necessary to give rise 
to the States* broader power to prohibit obscene expression, such 

expression must be, in some significant way, erotic It cannot 

plausibly be maintained that this vulgar allusion to the Selective 
Service System would conjure up such psychic stimulation in 
anyone likely to be confronted with Cohen's crudely defaced jack- 
et/* After asserting that ^'the state has no right to cleanse public 
debate to the point where it is grammatically palatable to the most 
squeamish among us,** Justice Harlan said that "while the partic- 
ular four-letter word being litigated here is perhaps more dis- 
tasteful than most others of its genre, it is nevertheless often true 
that one man*s vulgarity is another's lyric,** 

One of the dissenting Justices in Cohen was Chief Justice Warren 
Burger, who in another obscenity case spoke out against allowing 
speakers to u.se "foul mouthings*' at meetings attended by men. 
women, and children. In Rosejtfeld r. Xeu* Jersef/, Chief Justice 
Burger, referring to a public meeting at which a speaker had used 
the term **motherfucker/* declared in 1972 that "civilized people 
attending such a meeting with wives and children would not likely 
have an instantaneous, violent response, but it does not unduly tax 
the imagination to think that some justifiably outraged parent 
whose family were exposed to the foul mouthings of the speaker 
would *meet him outside* and either alone or with others, resort to 
the nineteenth century *s vigorous modes of dealing with such 
people,** Having decided that women and children are to be 
protected from such language, the Chief Justice then suggests that 
the nnales might take it upon themselves to beat up the speaJ<er, a 
violence which apparently would not take place if only men were 
present at the meeting, LiketheCaliforniacourt inO)Afv?,the Chief 
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Justice of the United States Supreme Court expressed concern that 
the use of such ''foul mouthings"* would lead to breach of the peace 
fay men who want to "protect women arid -children from such 
exposure'' to "obscene'' language. 

The legal prohibition against using obscene and abusive speech 
in the presence of women and children is a further indication that 
women are not permitted to participate in this**man's world." The 
law allows strong language to be uttered by men in the presence of 
men, but prohibits it in the presence of women, the effect being to 
reinforce the stereot>T)e of women as weak and fragile, like 
children. 

Robin Lakoff. in Langiiage and Womayi^s Place, deals with the 
social taboos against women using strong expletives to express 
themselves, and what Lakoff says about such social taboos explains 
also why women are prohibited from hearing "obscene" speech: 

.\1 lowing men stronjrer means of expression than are open to women 
further reinforct*s men's position of strenj^th in the real world: for 
surely we listen with more attention the more strongly and force- 
fully someone expresses opinions, and a speaker unable — for what- 
ever reason—to be forceful in statin? his views is much less likely to 
be taken seriously. Abilities to use strong particles like "shit" and 
"heir is. of course, only incidental to the inequity that exists rather 
than iu cause. But once a>rain. apparently accidental linguistic 
usaKe suK^esLs that women are denied equality partially for 
lin>ruistic reasons, and that an examination of laniruajre point^s up 
precisely an area in which inequality exisU. 

To be able to utter or to 1 isten to obscene or abusive speech is ofte n 
a release from frustrations and deprivations, as Ashley Montagu 
has suggested in Th' A diatom y of Sura rlufj. A child is not allowed to 
swear in a frustrating situation: the child may cry. Montagu 
presents the following from a A/wc// cartoon to exemplify the point: 

Old I^dy: Why are you cr> in?, little l>oy? 
Little Hoy: B«*c-ause I t>ea'nt old enough to swear. 

The child cannot participate in the adult, male adult, activity of 
swearing: the child cannot use vulgar language as a speaker and by 
law is to be protected from hearing obscene speech. Like the child, 
the adult woman has been socially prohibited from expressing 
herself in language which is al lowed of men: like the child, the adult 
woman has been legally prohibited from lu aring language which 
men are free to listen to. Like the child, the woman may cry. In a 
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"man s world** participating in abusive and obscene talk, asspeaker 
or listener, has been reserved for men. 

Not only have women been placed in the same class as children in 
obscenit>' legislation and court opinions, but also in statutes and 
cases dealing with liquor control and contracts. Further, women 
have not only been placed in the same categon.' with children, but 
also with the insane, slaves, and drunkards. The United States 
Court of Appeals. Fifth Circuit, deciding in United States r. Yazell 
in 1964 that married women are protected by coverture from 
personal liability upon a contract, declared: "This is a simple case of 
tr>'ing to hold a married woman liable on a contract which under 
the law of Texas she was incapable of making, and the claim is no 
more reasonable than to hold that a minor, or one of unsound mind, 
could be held liable on a contract despite his disability merely 
because the United States was a party to it." Like minors and people 
of unsound mind, women in Texas were incapable of makinjr a 
contract. 

Many turn-of-the-century court opinions placed women and 
children into the same class when it came to matters related to 
liquor consumption or entering a tavern. Representative of such 
infantilizing of women was the 1906 Kentucky Court of Appeals 
opinion in Cofnwonwealti r. Price which declared: '^It shdll he 
uydiiu'ful for any infant or female to <jo into or be ih or drink 
intoxicating lii/uors in any saloon or place for sftle of such liquors. 
..." In 1902. a Colorado court upholding a conviction of a Denver 
saloon keeper who had admitted women into his wine room said in 
Adams e. Cronin that "the laws of many states prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors to Indian.^, minors, habit n a I drunkards and 
other classes of people, and in many of the Sonthem states hifore the 
Civil War sales to slares and free Negroes were forbidden.'' (Italics 
added.) 

This comparison of the status of women, children, and slaves was 
referred to by Gunnar Myrdal in his classic work .4/; American 
Dilemma. Myrdal said in his now famous Appendix Five: 

In the earlior common law, women and chihlren were placefl 
under the jurisdiction of the paternal power. When a le^al status 
had U} be found for lheimjM)rted Ne^rro servants in the seventt*enth 
century, the nearest and most natural analojo* was the status of 
w*)men and children. The ninth commandment— linking t«>?ether 
women, servanU. mules, and other property — could be invoked, as 
well as a ^reat number of other passajr^s of Holy Scripture. We do 
not intend to follow here the inUTestin^ developmenU-i of the 
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institution of slaverj' in America through the centuries, but merely 
wish to point out the paternalistic idea which held the slave to be a 
sort of family member and in some way— in spite of all differences — 
placed them beside women and children under the power of the 

pa U'rfn m il las. 

Once the status of women was identified in legislation and court 
opinions with that of children (and slaves and the insane), denying 
the female the rights and duties expected by and from a male 
became not only easier but apparently logical and legal. It was a 
simple matter of definition, and the person who had the power to 
define controlled the destiny of those being defined. 



The Immorality of Women 

While the woman has been and is portrayed as "mother and 
wife,'' the "potentate" of the home, as an infant who needs to be 
protected, we have the anomaly of the female also labeled the 
seducer the temptress who by legislative and judicial actions must 
be controlled. When it was necessary to argue against granting her 
the right to vote or to participate in jury duty, the males defined the 
females as motherly, pure, and innocent. When it was necessary to 
argue against permitting the female to participate in other do- 
mains of men s lives, the males defined her as immoral, unchaste, 
and wicked. 

The woman as the carrier of sin and evil was portrayed as such 
especially in turn of the centurj' court decisions dealing with 
women as employees in taverns and the nonadmittance of women 
and children to liquor establishments. In 1902. the Colorado 
Supreme Court said in Adams i\ Cronin, upholding a Denver 
ordinance which prohibited women from patronizing "wine rooms": 
*if a discrimination is made against women solely on account of 
their sex, it would not be good; bnt if it is bvvauseof the immomlity 
that iroNlfl hf likrhj ta rvsnlt If thf rv(julatia)i iras not made, the 
rcf/idfitioff H'fjnld he sustained. That ItfjNn/ to piihl ie moral ity u'oald 
etfSHe if troofeff irere pernn'tted frithout n'strieti(nfsti) frequent leitie 
r<fotNs\ there to he supplied with li<pfor. Is so apparent to the arera(je 
person that anjument to estahlish s<} plain a proposition is nn- 
neeessanj," (Italics added.) Keeping the females out of the taverns 
would apparently keep away immorality; the implication was that 
with the women came the sin. a definition and perception of woman 
with religious groundings. 
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The label of "^immoraUty" was used in another 1902 decision 
which upheld a Hoboken, New^ Jersey statute which prohibited 
females from working in any "public place where intoxicating 
liquor is sold." The Supreme Court of New Jersey said in MaH^^^ 
Etc. of City of Hoboken v. Goodman: **\Vomen may, constitutionally, 

be barred from occupations that are subject to license 'The 

supposed evil aimed at is the employment of w^omen in connection 
with a traffic likely to induce vice and immorality." 

This portrayal of women as the bearers of sin prevailed for 
decades after these decisions. In 1971. w^hen the California statute 
prohibiting^ women to work as bartenders was challenged, the 
Attorney General of California argued that the statute was there to 
protect women, since fewer women can be injured by drunken 
customers if females are not permitted to work behind a bar; but he 
also argued that the statute was intended to prevent improprieties 
and immoral acts. In ruling the statute unconstitutional, the 
California Supreme Court said in Sailer Inn. Inc. r. Kirby that it 
"in no way prevents the Legislature from dealing effectively \vith 
the evils and dangers inherent in selling and serving alcoholic 
beverages: it merely precludes resort to legislation against women 
rather than against the particular evil sought to be curbed." 

To the Attorney General's contention that women bartenders 
would be an "unwholesome influence" on the public, the California 
Supreme Court replied: "The objection appears to be based upon 
notions of what is a ladylike' or proper pursuit for a woman in our 
society rather than any ascertainable evil effects of permitting 
women to labor behind those ^permanently affixed fixtures' knoWn 
as bars. Such notions cannot justify discrimination against wonien 
in employment." 

In asserting that sex is a suspect classification, the high court of 
California declared: 

Sex. like race and linea^re. is an Immutable trait, astat us into which 
the cla^s members are locked by the aeeident of birth. What 
differentiates i;ex from nonsuspect statuses, such as inlellipence or 
physical disability, and alijrns it with the recojmized susi)et-t 
classifications is that the characteristic frequently bears no relation 

to ability to performer contribute tc society The result is that the 

whole class is relegated to an inferior lefral status without rejrard to 
the capabilities or characteristics of its individual members. 
Where the relation bc-tween characteristic and the evil to be 
preventtni is so tenuous, courts must look closely at classifications 
ba^ed on that characteristic lest outdated social stereotypes result in 
invidious law or practices. 
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Another characteristic which underlies all suspect classifica- 
tions is the stigma of inferiority and second class citizenship 

associated with them Women, like Neg^roes, aliens, and the poor 

have historically labored under severe legal and social disabilities. 
Like black citizens, they were for many years denied the right to 
vote and. until recently, the right to ser\'e on juries in many states. 
They are excluded from or discriminated against in employment 
and educational opportunities. Married women in particular have 
been treated as inferior persons in numerous laws related to 
property and independent business ownership and the right to make 
contracts- 

The California Supreme Court, in its opinion, recognized the 
"protection" of women for what it really is. by stating: "Laws which 
disable women from full participation in the political, business and 
economic arenas are often characterized as ^protective* and bene- 
ficial. Those same laws applied to racial or ethnic minorities would 
readily be recogn ized as invidious and impermissible. The pedestal 
upon which women have been placed has all too often, upon closer 
inspection, been revealed as a cage." 

Historically, language of sexism — the defining and labeling of 
all women as infantile, incompetent, immoral, mothers and wives — 
caged the females who, if treated as individuals, would have been 
free to demonstrate their intelligence and abilities. But they have 
also been trapped by the f»exist language of the legislators and 
judges into whose hands has been placed the power to legally define 
women and their place in society. 

The Woman as a Nonperson 

The Mississippi Code, in its General Provisions, states that when 
the words "he" or "him" are used in the Code it includes both males 
and females: "The masculine to embrace the feminine. Words in the 
masculine gender shall embrace a female as well as a male, unless a 
contrary' intention may be manifest," Illinois statutes provide that 
'*words importing the masculine gender may be applied to fe- 
males." As if it were not harmful enough to sanction the use of the 
generic "he" in nonlegal discourse, we have here(and inthestatutes 
of other states) the institutionalizing of the language of sexism. The 
evil of using masculine pronouns to include women has been 
observed by people concerned about how language has been used to 
perpetuate sexism, including Lynne T, White, former president of 
Mills College: 
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The grammar of English dictates that when a referent is either of 
-indeterminate sex or both sexes, it shall be considered masculine. 
The penetration of this habitof language into the mindsof little girls 
as they grow up to be women is more profound than most people, 
including most women, have recognized: it implies that personality 
is really a male attribute, and that women are human sub- 
species It would be a miracle if a girl-baby, learning to use the 

sjTnbols of our tongue, could escape some wound to her self-respect; 
whereas a boy-baby's ego is bolstered by the pattern of our language. 

What the le^slators have done by legislating "he" to include 
females is to institutionalize this concept of woman as a human 
subspecies. 

There have even been debates in the courts as to whether a 
woman is a "person." In the case of Minor v. Happersett, the United 
States Supreme Court, deciding in 1874 that it was constitutional 
for Missouri to deny Mrs. Virginia Minor ("a native born, free, 
white citizen of the United States, and of the State of Missouri, over 
the age of twenty-one years, wishing to vote for electors for 
President and Vice-President of the United States, and for a 
representative in Congress, and other offices") the right to register 
to vote, spent much time in its opinion trying to decide whether Mrs. 
Minor was a "person." The high court granted that "women and 
children" are "persons," for they are (among other things) "counted 
in the enumeration upon which the apportionment is to be made." 
The Court argfued, however, that being a "person" under the 
Fourteenth Amendment did not mean that women had the right to 
vote, as men did. In deciding that the states could deny suffrage to 
women, the Supreme Court declared in its final paragraph: "Being 
unanimously of the opinion that the Constitution of the United 
States does not confer the right of suffrage upon any one, and that 
the constitutions and laws of the several States which commit that 
important trust to men alone are not necessarily void, we affirm the 
judgment." 

In upholding the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals' decision 
that Belva Lockwood not be admitted to practice law in that 
particular court even though she had been a member of the bar of 
the United States Supreme Court and of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, thehighestcourtin the land in 1893dealtwith 
Virginia's statute, which stated that "any person duly authorized 
and practising as counsel or attorney at law in any State or 
Territory of the United States, or in the District of Columbia, may 
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practise as such in the courts of this State." The Virginia court had 
decided that Mrs. Lockwood was not a"person" within the meaning 
of the statute, for males were the only "persons" intended to be 
included in that term. The United States Supreme Court concluded 
in hi re Lockwood that "it was for the Supreme Court of Appeals to 
construe the statute of Virginia in question, and to determine 
whether the word *person' as therein used is confined to males, and 
whether women are admitted to practise law in that Common- 
wealth." The result: Mrs. Lockwood was not a "person" and hence 
could not practise law before the Virginia court. 

In 1931 the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, Suffolk, 
was faced with deciding whether a woman was a "person" as the 
term was used in the Massachusetts statute which read: "A person 
iiualified to vote for representatives to the general courts shall be 
liable to serve as a juror." While the court agreed that in the general 
sense "person" did include women and that the word "by itself is an 
equivocal word," it finally decided in Conmion wealth v. Welosku 
that "by the true construction of the statutes of this commonwealth, 
in the light of relevant constitutional provisions, women are not 
eligible to jury service and that the preparation of the jury lists 
from which the jury in the case at bar w^re drawn from men alone 
was right." 

In addition to being designated "he" by legislators and labeled 
not a "person" by some courts, the invisibility and nonexistence of 
the woman has been compounded by her identity being integrated, 
upon marriage, with that of her husband. As Blackstone wrote: 
"... the very beingor legal existence of woman is suspended during 

the marriage " One manifestation of suspending that legal 

existence was and is the practice of the wife's giving up her maiden 
name and taking on the husband's surname. Forcing this name 
change has a detrimental effect on women, as Leo Kanowitz has 
pointed out in his Women and the Law: ''The probable effects of this 
unilateral name change upon the relations between the sexes, 
though subtle in character, are profound. In a very real sense the 
loss of a woman's surname represents the destruction of an 
important part of her personality." Joyce Heftzler has also seen the 
implications of this name change: "A name carries with it certain 
.evaluations made by the named one himself, as well as the 
evaluations of others regarding him. A change of name invariably 

means some change in these evaluations When a woman takes 

her husband's name upon marrying him, she undergoes certain 

1 0 7 
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transforniatiojjs of eg'O- as as leaving the circle of her original 
family and assU^"'"^ status of married woman, as her new 
jjaine showg 

On vario^g occasions, the courts have held that under certain 
circumstances the woman is required by law to use her married 
jiATne, that ca""° q"^^ her maiden name even if she wanted to 
make that choice- I" ^^^"^ a j^ew York District Court decided in/« 
j.^ Kayaloff ^jj^t A""^ Mersliakoff. a musician professionally 
knott'n by he^. "^^^le Anna Kayaloff. could not have her 

naturalization cert>t"=^'^e issued to her in her maiden name, even 
though shef^^^gj **that Possibly she will suffer financial loss should 
her "^^"'■ali^^tion certificate show her surname to be that of her 
husband. Als^ ^ discrepancy between her musical union card and 
her naturali^^'^.j^n certificate would thus come into existence/* In 
deciding ag^j^^^ her. Judge Knox argued: 

^nion ^^"^^ th^^^^ ^^onform to the naturalization certificate 
^^^^^^ than ^^^^ 'atter should yield to the union card. Further- 
as all ^^^'are. many professional women of note and 

''^^'^dii^ ^^d ^'"^ ^'•e niarried. are known in private life bv the 
^"'•nai^^'of ^^^^"^ ^^P<?t-'tive husbands. I n the artistic circles in 
^^'^'^'^ sucH "^ove. they are known by their stape or 

P'*°f^sionaI na"^,^- is niv jud^ent that none of them has been 
^^^J?ed prof^^^^^r^ the fact that, upon marriage, she took the 
^"'■'^ai^eof H^^'^y^ if ^ am not convinced that any loss will accrue 
''^ ^^Hioner i^^^^ ^ ^^f^ied a certificate in her maiden name. 

The judge cot^j.]ijded that if gj^^ "wishes naturalization, the certifi- 
cate must issjjg the surname of her husband." 

An Appeli^^g Co"'**^ Illinois ruled in 1945 that a woman could 
not register to vote or vote under her maiden name. Antonia E. 
jjago, a met^jjgf of the Illinois bar, who was listed under her 
f^aiden nam^ -^^ Gu"'"0''P's legal directory of Chicago and in the 
j^artindale-jj^l^ljel i^aii? Directory, who for more than six years 
f,ad her own o^^"^^.'" Chicago under the name of Antonia E. 
RagO' "^^Tiecj Wi^^'^'Jr^^^F^arland on February 12. 1944 and with 
fiis approval contin"^° "^'".Practice of law under her maiden name, 
ghe wanted to rern^*" ^^^istered as an elector and wanted to vote 
under her maiden ^^^^ ^'so, but the Board of Election Commis- 
sioners of Chi^^^go ordered cancellation of her registration; she was 
told she woui^j h^ve to re-regjster under her married name. 

The Appeii^^g Court of im^^js in finding against Antonia E. 
Rago declarecj peovl^^ v, Li^^ky: 
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U.I st.ipul*te*i favtj* rnif t hail ^he nmi h^r -tttnw y^'S^rs jtsm tK^»»<l tlu-r 
pn>f*»M»H>fi urMl4*f t.^H' narrw* t»f AnU>nu K K*ir:) that jJ^fif ha;I frun-tifTT** 
^•t jfTirrH^ni) antj w •.*,i*-ly krwM* n »f» lh>«> n^Piirhl^ jrhc^wi as an atu»rn*'y at 
Uw und^^T that nanw* aj^f^vKi^nrwi by a "br<vrir«» j>liK^^vi<» fir prufe^^mn 
a! ^MtT}. a)S»vi;t 1* im fx^s •"Wiaarv fa>»U'?wi htj th*--' fnvtt h^Hii.^ "*a;l 
hf^r iHirr^^" im ( Hivajftr Ihtat ha«1 \>'\i^r her maKi*»n nam*" takf ri an 
aj"tj\*- t*arl »n th<? |.ii>hti<'ai ifcfti%}1}e> .>f th«» rw-"i|fhU»r^x»»1. h*t1 
a^if!-«ti^»i v-i j/'rikri K*' in > ar^M'^ (H^iuni^ »,r\*i had reriifu al^^s uss;^*^] to 
h*T !n that nar^***. and Iha^ >h«' i^ouul s;«iffer ^^Jh>.tanlm^ <iarrta*rf" in 

■x um'W'r I'vfT fTia^J^**? r.am^' Th«* tak«* a.'l 'ht's** fAt'U at*-- 

In St ; temtwrT 1^72, tbe AtU>rnt\v <^wral of Cor-n^H-ticit ruUni 
that a marru^d v*t:<man must usfe her hushami's '*u*'namr y^h^r^ sh*^ 
rpjfisU-^rs u> v*>V' In th*:* TntUHl StaU'^s Suprrme (\*urt uph^^hi 
thr (it^MSHin c*. ^ lowrr court vii'htch hati ft>un«.i la^^ful Alabama's 
unv*rilt4^n re>ru!atK>n nHjuinnir f^maW'' dnvfrV hc€n>4^ apphoants 
U\ U"^^ thf tr hu.^'^^andV surname and A!afc)ama'* romrT>*>n law ruW 
that the hu>harvi*'^^ ^ur na?np i.« th<* wtf*»V 5<»jral namr. 

WVndv Fort)u*h bad chalkrirfHil th^* unwritt-rn n^jsruUtHm. and as 
th*^ I nit^nl Siat**^ [h^trict. (^ourt pvit i m Fi>*'t^^^h >\ Hhlhu t ; '*The 
thrust of th^» ftmplamt that rrfusal of th#* Ikpartment jof 
Pubhr Safety! lo plaintiff Forhush a dnver'j^ lK^nsf» m her 

ma^k n nam** i*vaii^ ^h^ is marri^i i?? ^ denial tif cnpjal prottvt)'*m 
AS ffiiaranteefi by th^-^ F-f.^urti*rnth Ani*^ndrmrnt to the I'mtt^vl Stat*^s 
<%mstjtuth>fi, Al^Mirwi^-T attJkf k iv AlabAn\a'*<>>fr^TT'^>n la* r^uW thai 
thr hu4)tand*s surname th*:^ wifr's l^rira! nam^, 

In fin<]*nir a^ain?j;t Fort^u*h. th* tovirr i*»*urt usod a halancMnir 
t^^st. l">a!annnjr th*^ >.tAt#*^5 mt<?^r«^t m mamtaminjr its rulr^ r*^ 
>rardinjr j's>uarvcf» of dnvi^r*" Uot^ms#>s ami Forhush 's mt^r%^st m 
havjn*r hrr licrn*«* is^sucti m her mauien narrrf* 

jt -tsf ,ff"v , A)fa:'^.st * >w 'K>4'*'*^'wt *^-.f } ^^k*-' tita!*' ' ^ ^ < <'<*^v*- iviMii»--<» 
f <»■ 4.e t K*. a»'i»»^- ■■'^t rat 1^ ♦» .■*><'i.»«iv*^*tf«>'«!i*-#* j't*»t % rh*.f^ip** t-^* t*^ 
>:^?-r A:*>**«^'-a 'a-* vk^i^'-i^* rS^ ^arw ra^^ii-^e-i fi;a.''*t •fTa'^1 1 

»vst|.->«s : hat T^** Slat* ^^-f A ■At'>«:r*^a ^a** aff a *;jrr-j;vi|t fw-^^v^ \- 
w"*'-**"*^ ^■•^ a*»^ a«>»'i {:-H'V'^ w^a»'»*H*»1 « >"«wv#-*i| ca^, 
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Tr.t' court concludt^l thai "tht^ existing law of Alabama which 
rf<jiiirf»s a woman to assume ht»r hu>ha.Ti(l'ssurnam.vut)on marriage 
ha> a ratiimal l)a>is an<l stvks to control an area w here the state has 
a lejjitimate interest " The TniteiJ Slat4»s Supreme Court a^rret^i. 
Two hun<lrtMi years after Hlack^tone. the marrie<l woman*s identity 
thnnj^^h her name was stil! suhmer^t^l into that of her husband's. 

The v\ Oman's search fur self-nientitv has Uvn seriously hanv 
fHTed hy a Uyal system which designates her a "he." debates 
^\ heth< r ^he is a "{HTMm," and rei^uires her in a variety of ways 1o 
defiend on her husband's surname f(^r r^^i'o^nition and nlenrifica- 
tion. Like in-titutitmalizt^J racism. institutionalizt»d sexism is 
difficult to n«»t out. esjHXMally if the lanj^uaKt' of sixism is 
^HT;:x'tuatiHl by the judicial and U-^islative institutions in our 
so^M^^ty. While the woman may able to deaf with the day UMiay 
♦'Xpressums of M'xi>m. she w ill fmd more frusuations dealmjr w ith 
s<»iMetal institutions which have piK'eonihoUHl h**-* with lat>els and 
definitions relejratin)? her to an inferior fiosition, to a st^ond class 
>tatus. It isonethm^tocoji** wim the males in the office who call her 
"fioir* or **t^M>ts" or "baby"; iX is another thinj? U) pet rid of the 
-tf r^r"<^t>|>es when the C(Kirt> and lejrislaturt^ of the land make them 
a part of their ju<jicial ojunions and U jrwlation. 
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This l/rrakjnjf down of thf» Mi#*a that certain roles ^re Un) sls^> or Un) 
mannish inU^rests nw a heW of a Ud more than wht'tht^r a wnier usf*s 
"he'' or "mankind" jn a nt»utral sfns*» 



As a wnttT. I UM* my initials rathf»r than my f.rst nam** wh^n I 
submit manus< rij>Ls Ut ma!#» e<iit*jrs. I'nfortunately. th^" rest«mse is 
t^t'tter 



W ht^n I first he^rd the ^ilea that lanjrua^re wass^'xist, I t^^ndf^i t»)fwl 
that the r>ot»on was f<*.h?.h Hut aft**r a wh(l*», it really dawns ufjon 
nni3 that not only are |vv.;fh f x prf*HSions ) f^j^^^^ibly fw-^xist by f srUidin^r 
half the ^M^pulatMrn from the fiiwsibdity of kieinir. say, a firej»*-rHi>n, 
but they a'-e not arcuratt^Jy <k'srriptj\e, 

N*'xt tht^ font-ept brtwwiens. s<) that orw» realizes that even w h«^n a 
man addrvfises an a«iiilt female, or talks aUiut h«>r. he uses 'prl 
rath<-^r than h'iintf\K b**rausie h<* actually d<it^n t a<'t*ept an adult 
ff-male as t^t^msr on the sam«» level as a male. a*-iu!t or m>t. It wouUi 
-iv*-r>^ that th»- otil> jio^jsibte result from the sexist ^jieeth pattfm 
wo(.iid U' *iexjsm m pra<-tK*e. 



\';rtual!v a!l *»^*7w romhinalKms are deaii meUphfirs an*! no f»ne 
■■'•^ees" a m.an when the word rha, r^i^jn \< said |apy morej than one 
^^•es a forehead « h*- n t>ne ment)'«ns t.He h-rn^t ,.vf a hill 



\\^ \r\ lo rew rii*-- cias-u stalenw.L- of the ^^ast w j'l t»e f;^!ile. I think 
\ 1 he othr f hand r<»ns< KKisnf-ss ni^-eiis Ui \ w ra*s**<l to pre\ rr^t i**-^^ x i-t 
larv-iAire an<i thotiirht tn the fut.ire 
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Sexism in the Lan^age 
of Literature 
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The st'xist omissions and commissions of the Knj^iish lanjrua^re, 
out of necessity, have Ixvn the cultural lejracy of writers and j^xM^ts. 
Their metaphors have echoed the stereotypes and archety^x^s of 
western mvtholo>r>'. vihere the natural world was create*! and 
fjersonifitni by families of puds and jroddesses and explored by 
demijrod heroes, but not heroines. Women's roles as writers and 
heroines in literaturt* were limite<J to their stereotypeti roles as 
wives and mothers. Heroic fijfures may have had "a thousand 
faces." but those that revealetl virtues, unfoldc'd quests, and named 
the world all had thefacesof men. By contrast, feminine "faces" and 
\ irtues were veiU^ti by lanjrua^re that referrtn! to woman irvdinx^tly, 
<^r impli^^l her existence within "man/" 



Mvih 



In RukcNser^ ^^Ijpus "*Mylh" revisited, the tR)et not only 
dem4^nstrates the ser KHisness of the invisibil it> of the fen?*^ ^mckr 
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in **man," hut also .-u>r}^'t»sts that li«nvrua^t\ n»yth, ami literature 
have etchtnJ lonj^-Ia^Ntin^ imajfeso^ male and female roles and have 
hlindinl human awareness to the existence of half the human raee. 
In rendering women invisible, the English lan)?^ua>2:e has also made 
them nameless in literature and life. Yet naminj?, as well a.s U^nK 
numt^J. is at thr n>ot of creation. In life neu' InMn^Ts are lK)rn from 
women's loins. I>ut the father's surname namt\s lM>th male and 
female infants. The creators of literature, "authors, writers, and 
t>octs." are a.ssumetl U) l>e male, in Knjirlish, unless j^ender markers 
are a<ided, as in ''wawnn writer, and jxx'U .s-.s." In fact, the proet's 
IM)\\er to conceivt*. create, name, and dominate is representinl by 
male nHnirls whd emulate the first ('reat<T, referrtnj to exclusively 
In max uline wonis— '*(iod Hr" in .Judco-Christian literature. 



The (ienesis of "Man" 

In <renrsi> 1 and 2. (ro<i. the Oeator Artist, names and divides 
the univer'-e into heaven ami earth, dny and ni^rht. an<i landan<i st'a. 
Ho ai>o crt^at.es and names "man." who inherits His j)ower to name 
other li\ in>r creatures and have <jominion over thc-m. In (ienesis2. 
"A(iam/' ;he first man. not <inly names all the livmK creaturos 
l»efnre woman is creattni. but also names her; 

^if'l rxfr T\ fi-.v 1 of tht' a.T iinil l»rc.i>rht th^n, unt^i A<i:int 'w srr v. hat 
u!M,i.l raM Iht-p-i arki wh;its«K-wr A'l.im i-aitofi <>'\f»-\ {i\ nvr 

( f rtr 2 2.\ K i ^'kT .^^vu'- I ; ; A •■"■b Y y ^''\-^^\ rr\ : ^ nir ^ {■•\' A J'-NanJr »■ 

VVonu^n j-.drfm<^J h\ man. but not >riven jKH iii* ^Mjwers U) name their 
shared uurld. The nammj^" jKJv^er from t'ro*! to •*A<lam"; 

UWman. not includf^i m the Kni^rli'^h "Adam." names nothin^r. Kut 
"Man*' is vudd<^nly <bjmifi«Hi with tbe pn>j»T rame. "Adam. "once 
(i^wl ha>en<io\\t»<i him withlan^UiWe making fxm ers. At this juMnt. 
his dominion over oth^T li\ inj? cn^ atures is symU)li7.eHl in his own 
sj>*H ifio identity "Adam." VVonian !^nei(hrrjri>enthediK'nity ofa 
prn^^T nam.e m < n^nesis 2. AV, r<ir tihe pnvilejrc of naminjr others 
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At best, woman shares dominion of thoearth with "man'only in the 
(ienesis 1 version: 

And (iod blesstni thern, and (uxJ said untothi-m. IV fruitful, and 
rrnjltiplv , and replenish the earth, and suWue it: ancl hav*Mi(jmini<>n 
f»ver the fish uf the sea. and over the fowl of the air. anil every J:vinjf 
thin>r that movelh u]ytm the earth ((ien. 

(Jenesis 2 not only partially contradicts the sequence of events 
leaciinK up to the creation of man and woman in (jenesis 1 and 
introtiuces the specific identification of man as **Adam/' but also 
begins an interesting deviation from the Hebrew of the Masoretic 
Texts in (ienesis 2. Although Vn/a/// is the Hebrew word for the 
^enus "Man" in both Genesis 1 and 2. the En^rlish translation uses 
the word '*man" as an equivalent for the Hebrew 'ininm only in 
(ienesis 1. but in (ienesis 2. the English "Adam" is suddenly used as 
a proj^K^r name. At that fwint. the Hebrew ^^'neric is no longer 
translated into the En>?lish generic— **man." In spite of the con- 
sistency of Hebrew semantics and morpholo^-, the KnKlish trans- 
lations are not consistent. The Hebrew >reneric, 'ndnnu sometimes 
meant the Enjflish generic. "Man." and other times a sjxH:ific man, 
mysteriously named "Adam." The ambi>ruity in English semantics 
not only su^jfests to the reader that *'Man" in (it^nesis 1 is not the 
same as the specific '*Adam" in Genesis 2. but al.so that an 
androjo'nous nature of humanity— that is the male female cluality 
implitnl in (Jenesis 1 — is not the same nature as that in (ienesis 2. 
since male and female creation issecjuential in the latter as opjxjsed 
to simultaneous in the former: 

And 1 itni s;iid. l>'t us make man in our imajre. afl«'r our ltk«'ness: 
Knil \v\ tht n' haw doniiTiion o\er the fish of the^-a. and o\t'r the f<*v\ 1 
of the air. and tAer the rattle, antl ovrr all the earth, and oxer v\tr\ 
tTM ^>in>f thin»f that ore<*i»eth ujnm the earth. 

S(» KihI rrrattMi man in his own imajrr. in the ima>r»' »»f ^^^^^ 
t n'al**tl h*' h;m: male and female en-atec^ hr /A< H 'ft n 1 L^; ■Jl 
Itaiu's atldtMi >. 



In ihis context, "man" implies the English jreneric. with man and 
woman included, since it is the antecedent of "them." In (ienesis 1. 
they are lH)lh made in (iod's ima^e.atthesame time, and lH>thKiven 
dominion over other livinj? creatures. 
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Tho P^n^lish translation of (lenesis 2 not only contradicts the 
an(lroK>-nous nature of humanfty implied in (Jenesis 1, but also 
anticipates the separate and subordinate j)osition of woman nar* 
rated in the expulsion from Eden in (Jenesis II The (]enesis 2 and :{ 
version, however, is the one promoted by the Judeo-Christian 
religious traditions as well r..-^ varied and rehearsed in English 
lan^ua^e literature. Although Phyllis Hird remarked in "Images 
of Women in the Old Testament." (In Ruether. /^r//r//o// mtd Sf\ri,sm 
1974): 

WhiU* thr t\V(i rn»ati<»n arnmnU of ( ;eru*sis differ niarR^Miiy in 
lanjruajre. stylo. »late and Iraiiilinns t'niploy**d, their hasiv stat^'- 
nit'nts 'AhuiX woman an* essfntiallv the sarne: woman is alonjr with 
man. the(]in'(t and intentional frration of ( aruj thecniwn of his 
ereatinn. Man and Woman \\ ert' made for each other. Tojrether the\' 
ron-tituti' humankmd. whieh i>. in it>< full and essential nature 
iM^exual {p. 7-1. 

I think her interpretation is more apj)licable to the Hebrew 
versions an(J not the AV. where a distinction is made b(»twtvn 
"Man" in its generic sense anc] "man" in its specific and exclusive 
sense. :is "Adam"! 

In the Xffr Ernjli,^h Hlhir (VMil Hereinafter NEK), the word 
"man'' is ustnl throughout (Jenesis 1 and 2 and only becomes a 
sfKvific '"man." not yet "A(Jam." when woman is creattnl from his 
rib. A note in the text refers to the parallel change in the Hebrew 
from 'ndant U) ish, the Hebrew for spi-cific man. In this translation, 
man is not id-ntified with the proper name "A(Jam" until (k>d has 
pronounctHi juui-ment on InUh. and "man" has name<l his wife: 

r<» the woman h*' said: 

■'I u ill mereas*' \oijr laUnir and \ our ^rrnanin^:, and in laUnir 
\ shall U>ar efiildn^n. Vou shall UM-a^rrr fnr your hushaml. 
and hv shall \h: \oi.jr mast*'r." 

And to thr man hv <iiu\. 

"I^rause you ha\e \isU to \oiir w fr anti ha\e«'aten fn.rii 
the tr*-** w hu-h I furhMr.^r you, aceurMs-; >hall U' tht' >rroun<l tm 
\<nir aieuunt ' Mien. Ih-I7 .NKB) 
Thr -M. r;4i|n| f,i- u \fr Kve Uraus*' sh«' was the moth.T nf all 

H h«> Th*' U»rd Uni marie 'unics of skins for . Vfnw and his wife 

Hf.d rli.th<Mi thepi ii'^'n, :i JO L*l SKU Italu's atldjvl>. 

As in the AV. "Man" achieves sjKHrific identity as '^Adam" 
immtnliately after he has jK^rformed in the imai^re of the masculine 
(UmI. and nametl his wife, "Eve"— after (kkI has already i^iven him 
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"dominion" and mastery over her! The changes from "Man" the 
generic to "Adam" the specific man appear only in English since 
the Hebrew remains 'dddni throujjrhout Genesis 1-3. 

This is not the only place the Enjjrlish translation is misleading. 
The gender of the Hebrew God. Eluhlni, is not as definitive as 
English would have us believe. Although the Hebrew word Eluhwi 
ends with the masculine plural morpheme /w, it is translated as the 
masculine singular "(k)d" in English. In the '^Introduction*' to the 
NEB, the Biblical scholars point out that Eldinm is one of the 
substitute names for Yahnrh, the unspoken sacred name of the 
Heb rew God of the Old Testament. Nevertheless, the English 
translators in AV and NEB never note the distortion in the 
morpholog>- of "God/He"— tlit English equivalent. The Hebrew. 
Eloh iw . even as a euphemism, suggests a God of many parts or faces 
that may either be all masculine, or like the English pronouns Mr// 
and //v. may include both the masculine and feminine. Although 
Biblical exigesis is not our concern, the distortion of the English 
translations inherited from the King James Bible isl 

Before God creates man in Genesis 1, the Hebrew as well as the 
English indicates the plurality of God's voice as "And God said. Let 
ifs make man . , "(italics added) a.s well as the implicit plurality of 
the genus "Man'* (Gen. 1:26-27). The Hebrew language of Genesis 1 
suggests that from God, the many, were created both genders- 
male and female— at the same time. The English, however, sug- 
gests that from one masculine "(iod." who sometimes pluralizes 
Himself, male and female were created. 

In Genesis 2. AV^ on the other hand, not only does English 
morpholog>' deviate from the Hebrew by maintaining the image of 
a masculine singular "God," but the narrative also deviates from 
the simultaneous creation of man and woman in Genesis 1 to a 
sequential one. where a specific man. "Adam,'* is the first human, 
and also the sole classifier and symbol-maker. 

Secular Literalure and the Creator as Male 

In short, the ambiguity involved in the biblical stor>' of human 
creation is partly duetu the gender ambiguitiesinherent in English 
as the translating medium. Theambiguities of biblical literature in 
Eu>?Jish were continued and developed in secular literature, so that 
the idea of poetic creation as both masculine and divine has been a 
consistent part of our literary heritage: 
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...By claiminjT for the p(K>t the ability U) utilize the creative 
imaffination, Coleridj^e hoped to demonstrate that the inwt. in 
effecting a reconciliation of opposite or discordant qualities, in fact 
imitates the <m(;oitnj work of creation itself. For Coleridge conceived 
that the whole universe, both in what he called its "eternal act of 
creation in the infinite I AM" and in its continuous repetition of that 
act in the process of synthesizing and recreation by individual 
minds, consists in the creative resolution of conflict and disparity 
(Giles B. (iunn. "Introduction." Literature and Religion 1971, p. 9. 
Italics added). 

More recently, Northrop Frye expressed a similar understanding 
of poetic creation: 

... the work of the imaffination presents us with a vision not of the 
personal f?reatness of the poet, but of somethinj? personal and far 
ffreater: the vision of a decisive act of spiritual freedom, />^<' rision of 
the recreation of wan (Northrop Vrye. Anatonnj of Criticism [Idbll 
p. 94. Italics added). 

The effect has been to either trivialize women writers or render 
their creation of secu lar literature a taboo. For such behavior would 
violate their God-j?iven assignment to procreate in pain rather than 
recreate themselves and return to Paradise in myth and metaphor. 
At best, the biblical literature called upon Woman to be a "wise 
woman'' and an inspiration to her husband; the classical poet called 
upon female Muses for inspiration and direction, but not for poetic 
language. Even though women have been encouraged to become 
amateur writers and students of literature and the arts, it is 
traditionally expected that men will become the professionals. 
Women writers often adopted men's names or wrote anonymously, 
not only to gain a fair hearing as artists but also to protect 
themselves in traditional roles. Women writers who, like Aphra 
Rchn, used their own names ran the risk of being criticized not for 
their writing but for behaving like the "bad woman." For a woman, 
to think and write creatively is to unsex herself; for a man, it is 
transcendence and apotheosis. 

From Sappho to myself, consider 

the fate of women. 

How unwomanly to di.scuss it!* 

—Carolyn Kizer. from "Pro P'emina" 

Anais Nin recalls in the first volume of her Diary that her 
struggles with herself as a writer were intricately entwined with 
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her strupTRles as a woman. Yet her male mentors and friends 
invariably perceived the opposite and separated her womanness 
from the mascuh'ne creativity of the artist. In one dialogue with 
Otto Rank, her therapist and teacher, for example, she recorded: 

Then we talked about Iho realism of women, and Rank said that 
j>erhaps that was why women had never btn^n Kreat artists. They 
inventtnl nothin^^:. It was a man, not a woman, who invented thesoul. 

I asked Rank whether the artists whose art wasa false ^rrowih. an 
artificial excrescence, bearinK no relation to their personal truth, 
insincere artists, were {greater than sincere ones. Rank said this was 
a question which he had notyetanswereii for himself "1 may haveU) 
write a l>ook for you, to answer it," he said. 

This statement ^i:avo me f^rreat pleasure. I said, "That would 
please me more than if I finished my own novel!" 

"There's the woman in you spH'akin^,"said Dr. Rank. "When the 
neurotic woman ^s cured, she becomes a woman. When the 
neurotic man (rets cured, he becomes an artist. Ijoi us set» whether 
the woman or the arti.st will win out. For the moment, you need to 
become a woman" (p. 291). 

The belief that artistic creativity is exclusively masculine and 
the creativity of child-raisinja: exclusively feminine is so deep that 
Nin spontaneously subordinated her novel to the work of Rank, In 
Rank s view, being an artist is antithetical to being a woman. As a 
healer of souls in the new religion of psychoanalysis, he perpetuated 
the sex roles inherited from Judeo-Christian stories of human 
creation. Not only is creation cast as mascuh'ne behavior but the 
struggle of the "neurotic man" to become an artist is made analo- 
gous to the biblical hero's struggle to gain dominion over the world 
as the artist recreating himself in original metaphors. 

Metaphors of poetic creation often suggest this kind of spiritual 
and intellectual "fight" and "wrestling" that is more often personi- 
fied by a male hero and demonstrated by the male writer. His 
artistic creation calls for the same kind of religious dedication that 
a "man" has to his God. Richard P. Blackmur. in discussing 
"Religious Poetrj- in the U.S." (Literature m)d Rdigion. 1971). 
compares the "Christian struggle" of Eumpean poets to join 
themselves to God with Jacob s "wrestling" dialogue with God: 

I would say :ather that it is thejrreat irrrsth'ng tradition which has 
inhabited the ^reat majority of religious poets since the Council of 

Trent The Reformation and the Counter- Reformation alike put 

upon us the compulsion to a wrestlinjr . _ : a wr<^stlin^ with God. 
\^*ith the self, with conscience, and above all in our latter day with 
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our hehavior. Pascal stands as a natural monument of one form of 
this wrestlinK, Baudelaire as another, and Henry James and James 
Joyce as a kind of composiu? for our day (p, 158. Italics added). 

The allusion to Jacob not only confirms the imaj^e of the male 
artist, but also the poetic process as a serious "wrestling" match 
between man. the artist-patriarch, and man, the god: 

And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man with him 
until the breakinK of the day. 

And when he saw that he prevailed not ajfainst him, he touched 
the hollow of his thigh; and the hollow of Jacob's thi>fh was out of 
juint. as he wrestled with him. 

And he said, I^et me go, for the day breaketh. And he said, I will 
not let thee go. except thou bless me. 

And he said unto him. What is thy name? And he said, Jacob, 

And he said. Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel: 
for as a prince hast thou power with God and with men, and hast 
prevailetl. 

And Jacob asked him, and said. Tell me, I pray thee, thy name. 
And he said. Wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my name? And 
he blessed him there. 

And Jacob called the name of the place Peniel: for I have sivn 
Ciod face to face, and my life is preserved (Gen ,S2:2r>-;n AV). 

In addition, we have here an echo of the Genesis 2 motif of the 
poetic patriarch, whose name is of divine origin and who. in the 
image of God, has "dominion" over the world he names. God, 
however, has dominion over all, since He names His creatures but 
remains the eternal mystery, unnamed by them. 

The Greeks personified the divine spiritual power of poetic 
lyricism in Orpheus, son of the god Apollo, who not only lulled the 
dragon guarding the Golden Fleece to sleep, but also conquered the 
Sirens with his songs and charmed Hades into releasing Eurydice, 
his wife. Quite naturally, twentieth century male writers, film- 
makers, and composers have seen in Orpheus an imageof their own 
potential and created contemporary variations on the original hero 
and his journey. In the English language, we have derived the word 
"orphic" to describe an artistic or philosophical statement re- 
sembling the kind of music attributed to Orpheus. In myth and 
metaphor, English letters has inherited an image of the writer as a 
man with supernatural powers, who wrestles with and questions 
God, names and divides the world according to his pleasure, and 
subdues demons and death with the beauty and charm of his songs. 
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Woman as Writer: A Dilemma 

The woman writer must violate a tradition of religious and 
literary names and metaphors to discover herself and her own 
songs. As part of the poetic process, she must also recreate herself 
into images that are drawn, on the one hand, from her own 
experience and, on the other, contradict the sex stereotypes she has 
inherited. 

From the language of literature, the inheritance consists of the 
personification of the phenomenal world into gods and goddesses 
who duplicated the social stereotypes and biological roles of males 
and females. English and American literature, from the oral 
tradition of European mythology and biblical literature to the 
contemporary pc'^t writing from inherited myths and metaphors, is 
replete with gender identification of the abstract and phenomenal 
world. I have space to discuss only a few selections from both 
extremes— the historically distant and psychologically deep past, 
the antecedents, and selections from the near present, I chose the 
following illustrations mainly because they demonstrate sexist 
tendencies in the language of literature and not as part of a general 
count of sexism in literature. 

A description of Mother Earth, one of the parental antecedents, 
by the Greek poet Hesiod was translated as: 

Earth, the beautiful rose up. 
Rroad bow^med. she that is the steadfast base 
Of all thinffs 

(Edith Hamilton. Mythohxjy, 1942. p. 64). 

Not only is the earth female, but her qualities are cast in terms of a 
woman's physical and sexual attributes. Although Father Heaven 
sired the children of Mother Earth, he does not give them the 
complete love and acceptance that Mother Earth does. In these 
early Greek myths of creation, mother is home with the children 
while father, objective and removed from mundane matters, rules 
heaven. Mother Earth has a big enough bosom to love all her 
children, regardless of their appearance. 

In Old Testament literature, the qualities of the primordial 
Mother Earth are vested in the Jewish Mother, who, as heiress to 
God*s judgment of Eve, "Mother of all living things," must define 
herself in terms of her sexual relationship to men and must respond 
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to thedesiresof her husband and master. Although she is bound by 
the Mosaic Code with the rest of the community, she is addressed 
only indirectly in its language. Phyllis Bird notes that: 

The majority of the laws, . . . address the community through its 
male members. Thus the key verbal form in theapodictic sentence is 
the second persor: masculinesinjrular or plural [Hebrew]. That this 
usage was not meant simply as an inclusive form of address for 
bisexual reference is indicated by such formulations as the follow- 
ing: 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife . . . (Exod. 20:19). 

You shall not afflict any widow or orphan. 
If you do . . . then your wives shall become 
widows and your children fatherless (Exod. 22:22-24). 

You shall be men consecrated to me (Exod. 22:31). 

(Ruether, Religion and S*'jn'.s^ni. p. 49). 

In the tradition of biblical language and literature, woman is 
usually invisible; when mentioned, she is the obedient wife and 
daughter of Israel, the nurturing earth-motherofherchildren. She 
achieves honor and dignity— "a woman of valor"— basically as a 
wife and mother. After discussing the various roles of Old Testa- 
ment women as daughters, mothers, wives, a judge, a prophetess, or 
a Queen Mother, Bird points out that: 

The primary category to which all these women belong is that of 
wife. It is the comprehensive category that describes the destiny of 
every female in Israel. Yet the image of the wife is an elusive one. As 

wife alone she is all but invisible Wives figure most prominently 

in the patriarchal narratives, primarily because they are by their 
nature family stories, created and/or er ployed for the purpose of 
creating a history based upon a genealogical scheme. In these tales 
the wives are seen primarily, though not exclusively, as mothers, 
while daughters appear only as wives— accounting for external 
relations {Rrligion and SvxUm, pp. 63-64), 

A Jewish woman who did not want to be wife and mother was a 
contradiction in terms; this dilemma still plagues identity crises of 
modern American Jewish writers. Most notably, both Philip Roth 
in Portnoi/s Complaint and Erica Jong in Fear of Fbjing turned to 
the new religion of psychoanalysis to resolve irreconcilable cate- 
gories of self and other inherited from the traditions of Jewish 
culture: 
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^""""■"■■hcre deep '"'''^'^ my head (with all those submerged mem- 
ories of childhood' ^"ie Rlorious image of the ideal woman, a kind 

' '"to one. S''^ turns the other cheek. She is a vehicle, a 

vessel ^..^^ needs or cieslrps of her own. When her husband bcat.s 
^'li >indcrst^" . ^en he issick. she nurses him. When the 
cniidren j,ick. sue "urses them- She cooks, keeps house, runs the 
i'lore. 1^^^^^ ^i^e i^ooks. ii^^^^^ ^ everyone's problems, visits the 
cemetery^ wec^^ .up^'^^''^^^ plants the srarden. scrubs the floors. 
^ f'^^ quietly balcony of thesynajroKue while the men 

T ."^ ^^^ver? inferiority of women. She is capable of 



ab«,lute,,.-^^,^,^.th.n(? except self-preservation. And secretly. I ; 
always ashame'^ " " not beinj? her. A good woman woi 

1 '^''^■en over her iiie to ^^^e and feodini? of her husband'.s 
"?f""^'^-'^- 1 wiiS not a ftood w„n,an. , had too many other things U, do 



Isaac Bashevis Si"^^*" ^-"^Plored the extremes of irreconcilable 
sex-role categoj.jgg jn a modem story and play set in the Jewish 
ghetto of eighteenth "[.^""y Poland, "Yentl, the Yeshiva Boy." 
After her tathe^.g dea^*'' "'s daughter. Yentl, was left alone. 



• • ■ ^vntlcli'^" ',y^^**'m:-narried. Inside her. a voice repeated 
o\er and u^.^.^; •'N"- J "at becomes of a girl when the weddings 
over. Rip^^ a.vs.v she starts bearinK and rearing. . . . Yentl knew she 
wa>nt cut ,,ut for/ ;7'^an-s ijfe. She couldn't sew. .she couldn't 

, ,. let the f"<'<> tJUrn the milk boil over: her Sabbath 
""'"''l^' nover l""","' Hght, and her dough didn't 

t,"'^ T^*-'"" muL'ti P':':^'\^^J^ niens activities to women's. Her father 
f^^''' Todro.., .studied Torah with his daughter a.s if she were a 
''''".'.;." ^he had pr"''^;^ ^" apt a pupil that her father u.sed to sav: 

..}::"tl-youtiay^'^'^^>ilofaman.'- 

.^^•"^ heaven f "'^^"^'^takes," 



In effect. Yet^-j ^^d to unsex herself, assume a masculine name 
and ^rdei- toS'""^ "^b^ew scriptures with the male scholars 

at the yeshiva. ^ ^oman was r\Qi meant to question and interpret 
the "s^'ord of God T^e Pj"osopher-rabbi, like the poet-artist, was a 
man ^.'"estled" ^'^ ^P'^itual matters on high mountains and 
ladders, while hjg wife- "bother of his children, took charge of 
munda"^ f^oj^estic rit"^'f.- cooking, feeding, sewing, and cleaning. 
The hierarchical separation of gex roles into higher and lower 
orders led easily j^^, a nrioral q^^^j. good and bad people. Women, 
as the daughters of ^'^re "bad" when they seduced and 
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diverted men from spiritual and artistic heights. They were •'good" 
when they inspired men to climb. They had no responsibility for 
themselves, nor their own creative ambitions b^ ond child-bearing. 

Sexiial seductiveness is of^en linked, along with nurturance. in 
the personification of Mother Nature and Mother Earth and her 
numerous manifestations in literarv' allusions. In the following 
lines from Thomas Kinsellas poem. "Another September,** Au- 
tumn, a sensual domestic, is mother of the sleeping, unspeaking 
woman-daughter, who, after love-rraking. nurtures lofty themes of 
Justice and Truth in the male poet: 

I)um«fStic Auluir^n. like an itninriid 




Although Justice and Truth move "like women^ they are shaped 
by the male imagination from the sexual love metaphors in the 
language describing the traditional relationship of woman to 
man— silent, domestic, sensual IcAe partner, and bountiful mys- 
terious subjectivity. Woman is the moon to his Apollonian con- 
sciousness. 



The **Brotherhood" of Intellect 

Although Kinsella m^iy have perMjnified his own creati.e un- 
conscious as a female lover-muse, other modern poets h xve fre- 
quently identified their subjei-tive Self with male animals and 
projected their internal dialogutit^s on to other male, instead of 
female, figures. William Meredith, **0n Fallinjr Ai^leep to Bird- 
song." writes, 
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In a tree at the edge of a clearisg* 
A whippoorwill calls in the dark. 
An American forest bird- 
Lying' in bed I hear him: 

In Richard Efaerhart's poem, "On a Squirrel Crossing- the 

Road . " almost running over the squirrel inspires the poet to 

experience **all possible relationships betft^een the small squirrel, 
m^'self as a slightly larger animal, and the immense idea of God** 
(Engle and Langland, eds.. Poets Choice [19661, P- 60). All possible 
relationships, however, are concerned with intellectual and intui- 
tive knowledge of the other, yet each "other" participant in this 
knowledge is male: 

(>n a Squirrv 1 Crossing the Road in Autumn, in Nei*- Enirland 
II i-:. what he does not know. 



HATZ3IAL BEWOTZD DUE TO COPYBiGHT BISIZICIIO^J 



The famous "Heavy Bear Who Goes With Me" of Delmore 
Schwartz's creative imagination is a male animal shadow of the 
poet. Again, the natural animal unconscious self duplicates the 
poet s grender as opposed to complementinif it as female. 

These few examples sugi^est that images of man's unconscious 
an/imal nature are not expressed as variations of the Mother Nature 
rrvetaphor unless his relationship and connection with nature is seen 

sexual and sensual. Intellectuaf knowledge of the other self tends 
to be personified, however, as an all-male dialoguel The personifi- 
cation of I iving creatures or neutral objects as female seem*s to have 
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more to do with the poet s extending a metaphor of sensual, sexuai 
interaction with those objects than their inherent female qualities. 
Needless to say. the poet has license to choose j^ender metaphors 
regardless of bias, but awareness of which gender and when and 
why it is chosen may make the poet more of a language maker than 
an offspring of language. 

As inheritor of the language personifying the universe into 
traditional sex roles. Elizabeth Bishop, in her poem. The Man- 
Moth.** also describes behavior in metaphors that are specifi- 
cally of man (and not of the generic humanity) intellectually 
explori ng the m vsteri- us. passive feminine universe. Yet, the "^man- 
moth" is a mask for the poet, whose language, in the process of 
innaginative probes, has either changed her mind to include woman 
in "man" or unsexed herselfl 



Althou^rh most of the natural wor^rj is not given sr^ecifir gender 
identification in E. E. Cunimings' jwjem eulogizing his father. "My 
father moved through dooms of lovti-." the m<j(>n may represent the 
invisible, but implicitly presc^nt -rruother*'— 

MATERIAL PFVfTTm DIT TO C0PYPIC7T F^S'^^.-TTOTIS 

Sprinj^. however, is mort' (]t'fin:i..'ly the female resfx>nse lo hi-, 
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father's orphic lyricism and, indirectly, the mother, observed by 
their children: 

My father moved Lhr-ugh the>*s of we. 

MATZIIIL EZM07ZD DUZ TO COrYHIGET HZETBICTIGi::: 

In another Cummings poem, the female again is the invisible 
other— implicitly reii:ponding to the male's religious, intellectual, 
and poetical probes in sexual imagerj-: 

O sw<>et spontaneous 
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Just as Mother Earth may rene^ ijfe spring and bring forth 
npe fruits, so does the same earth, personified as woman take life 
in the role of the -femme fatale" -La Belle Dame San^ Merci." 
silently and beautifully seductive, passively waits for man's em- 
brace. Or like the -fond mother" of Ijenry Wadsworth Longfellow's 
poem. -Nature" . . . "takes a.v.'a.y/ Our pla.nhings one bv one, and by 
the hand/ Leads us to rest so gentiy that we go ..." As one might 
expect. Death was a male carriage driver in Emilv Dickinson's 
poem. "Because I Could Nat Stop for Death." 

Even when human inventions and machines, as opposed to 
natural elements, are personified as female, they are usually 
described in imagery- that suggests the male poet's sexual domi- 
nation; 



she bein;: Brand 
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was the first ride and believe i we was 



— e. e. cummings 



When the machine is male, however, he is either the image of the 
Deists' God or a metaphor of man's energy and creativity: 

Air his fuel, will his engine, legs his wheels. 

Eyes the steer, ears the alert; 

He could not fly. but now he does— 

— from Gregory Corse. **Man" 



Science Fiction: Earthbound Stereotypes in Other Worlds 

In science fiction, the literary genre that speaks most of cosmic 
explorations, machines, alien races, and future humans, one might 
hope to find new language, mjahs, and metaphors that transcend 
present beliefs and stereotyj. as. In effect, science fif^tion, as a 
synthesis of scientific inventiveness with the poetic creative imagi- 
nation, combines the God/Man concerns of the Alpha oi Genesis 
with the Omega visions of the Apocalypse, In a sense, much of 
science fiction is a literal recreation of man and his potential 
destruction. Its connection to sexist language is obvious. Science 
fiction has essentially not gone beyond Genesis 2 and 3 in a portrait 
of humanity and of each sex. 

In her introduction to Women of Wonder, Science Fiction Stories 
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by Women about IVometi (1975), Pamela Sargent points out that 
women writers and female characters have been conspicuously 
absent in science fiction literature. When female characters do 
appear, however, they are either the stereot^-ped incompetent space- 
ship assistant or the voluptuous Mother Universe sex-object. Dr, 
Su^ Calvin, Asimov's brilliant director of robotics in the science 
fiction classic, /, Robot, is portrayed as an asexual spinster, unsexed 
by her intellectual involvement with robots instead of people. 

As for the gender of neutral, nonsexual machines and robots, we 
find that they sometimes echo the creation of Adam and Eve in the 
new myths of creation 'such as ''For a Breath I Tarr>'," by Roger 
Zelazny. where Frost, a ^^primordial" computer consciousness, 
strives for rebirth as a man. In a modern variation of Genesis 2, the 
author begins his story— 

They called him Frost. 

Of all things creat^ of Solcom, Frost was the finest, the 
mightiest, the most difficult to understand. 

This is why he bore a name, and why he was given dominion over 
half the Earth.... 

Yet there was something different about Frost, something which 
led Solcom todignify him with a name and apersonal pronoun. This, 
in itself, was an almost unheard of occurrence. 

Although the Beta Machine governed the South Pole, the other half 
of the earth, whiie Frost governed the North Pole, it, like woman of 
Genesis 2. does not achieve human gender until after Frost/Man's 
birth and his awareness that— 

**Vour Pole is cold," said Frost.-and I am lonely." 
"I have no hands." said Beta. 
"Would you like a couple?" 
"Yes. I would." 

"Then come u> me in Bright Defile." he said 

As vv^ith biblical literature, woman is second to and less than man; 
she responds to his need and call. The stor>' concludes, "They called 
him Frost. They called her Beta." It is also significant that the first 
man of a new age originates in the North, the upper division of the 
earth, symbolizing consciousness and intellect, whereas Beta gov- 
erned the lower division, a frequent symbol of sensuality and the 
unconscious in western literature. 

Similarly in Alfred Bester's story, "Adam and No Eve," the last 
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man returns to a cindered earth in chaos. After a preliminarj^ 
exploration of the environment, the hero, Stephen Crane, an 
independent inventor-explorer who managed to escape the destruc- 
tion of earth by chance, realizes at the end, '^No more life. He, alone, 
was useless. He was Adam, but there was no Eve." The hope of 
rebirth exists, however, once Crane/ Adam realizes that the Sea is 
actually Eve, the renewal of life: 

. . . There could never be an end to life. Within his body, within the 
rotting tissues that were rockinji gently in the sea was the source of 
ten miliion-rniliion lives 

There need be no Adam— no Eve. Only tne sea. the jrreat mother 
of life was needed. The sea had called him back to her depths that 
presently life mi^ht emerge once more, and he was content. 

Quietly the waters rocked him. Quitrtiy— Calmly— the mother of 
life rocked the liut-born of the old cycle who would become the first- 
born of the new. 

The visionao' literature of science fiction tends to duplicate the 
myths and metaphors of the past— in creation stories and in gender 
roles. 

In other science fiction, the gender of machines, if determined, is 
usually stereotyped in the role it plays. Hal, the male computer in 
jool by Arthur C. Clarke, for example, runs the spaceship and 
initiates an extraordinao' revolution against the human operators. 
In ^The Iron Chancellor," by Robert Silverberg, the old female 
robocook, "Jemima*" is replaced by '^Bismarck," named for A/.s 
tyrannical control of Clyde, the robobutler, as well as the family 
that purchases him. In general, robots and computers are the 
personified male consciousness of their fathers, male science fiction 
vvriters as well as the sons of Frankenstein, the first man/machine/ 
monster created, ironically, by a woman— Mary Shelley. 

In "Compassion Circuit," by John Wyndham, however, the 
Amazonian nurses of a sickly dependent wife are female robots. At 
first, George, the husband, perceives the robot that he bought for 
home care as "'Sleeping Beauty,' remarked (ieorge, reaching for 
the instruction book on /7.s- chest." (Italics added.) Nevertheles.s. 
Janet, the wife, names the robotnurse Hester. Once Hester ^>ecomes 
an attentive compassionate friend to Janet, she overcomes her initial 
"feminine" fear of machines and admires Hesters strength. Janet 
has an operation to transform her into a strong, cold robot-woman, 
which finally .sends George tumbling in fear and horror down a 
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flight of stairs to a life of crippling- dependence on Janet The 
significance of Hester and Janet as female robots created by a male 
writer is that the stereotyped female quality of compassion is 
personified as a cold programmed machine, whose major virtue is 
her "compassion circuit." W>Tidham seems to suggest that pro- 
grammed female "compassion" has its crippling effects on man, 
whereas female weakness and dependence are reliably sustaining 
to men. In addition, the story reminds us that culturally "pro- 
grammed" stereotypes have been dangerously crippling human 
potential with machine-like application for centuries. 

If the literature of the future maintains the past sex stereotypes, 
is there hope for new m>ths and metaphors in any literary genre? 
Partly in hope of finding an answer to my question, I read Final 
Stage (1974), a science fiction anthology of ultimate stories on 
universal themes, written expressly for this volume by the stellar 
writers. Harlan Ellison and Joanna Russ were asked to write on 
"future sex," which editors Edward L. Ferman and Barry N. 
Malzberg explained in a footnote as their decision to be fair in 
representing the theme so "that both sexes have a fair chance at it, 
and Ellison and Russ are certainly distinguished spokespersons." 

In "An Old Fashioned Girl," the Ru^ stor>% male and female 
roles are simply reversed; the female narrator owns what the author 
calls in her "Aftervtord " a "Playboy Bunny with testicles" (p. 132). 
Fortunately, Russ is sensitive to the limits of role reversal when she 
confesses, "I wrote about a mechanical substitute for a man . . , , 
but I'd like to plead that the piece is part of a forthcoming novel in 
which there are lots of other kinds of sex" (p. 131). 

In Ellisons stor>% "Catman," on the other hand, the author 
suggests a return to androgyny with a man's sexual intercourse 
with a computer. In a sensual fusion of metal and flesh, each 
partner shares in the sexuality of the other. Neil I>eipzig's affair 
with the love machine is initially described by Ellison as: 

He spiraled upward into the machine— Lissajous pattern oscillo- 
scoj)e sine znd cosine waves from the x and y axes actually came 
tojfether. pulsated in three dimensions and he t<»ased himself the 
machine he the man with vernier knob >timulati()n— it came out 
jfreen and the machine tremhle<i, U»>ran to secrete testosterone, 
esirovren, progesterone . . . 

She. the machine, he. the mucfiine, she, the raan. he the 
machine . . . the man. he ^>ecomin>r she UromiriK machine (p. UVU. 

As a hero seducinj^ a machine, however, he ultimately perceives it 
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as female — a devouring goddess that becomes part mortal and 
transforms Neil not into an androgyne, but into a man-machine: 

His pattern was a f^vrinfr. The machine s was a throbbin^r. He 
passed the machine at a hiffher level everj' pulse. The machine jfrew 
frantic and drank more power. He tried to catch up. chasin^r the 
nymphomaniacal peaks as the machine beckoned him. teased him. 
taunted him. drew him t n. then flashed away. Heextendedon metal 
Hmbs, the machine's soft flesh ^ew sunburned and dark and 
leather tou^rh. 

Then he peaked out. it. she. peaked out. unable to draw more 
power from her source. They exchan^red modes, as the point of 
destructive interference denied quantum mechanics and was 
reached: a millisecond of total sound and utter silence. Or;^asm: 
metal became flesh, human became machine (pp. 16.5-G6). 

Although the language of v-eligious and secular literature has 
perpetuated the cultural stereotypes of men and women, a search 
has begun for new words and metaphors as well as a revival of 
dormant ones to express the need for a male-female complement, 
instead of opposition and subordination. An exploration of the past 
with a sampling of "sexist" literature as well as voices of previously 
unheard and unseen women writers has been launched in the 
adoption of ""Images of Women in Literature" courses in college 
English departments throughout the country. Course titles are 
sometimes interdisciplinary syntheses of women's literature in 
history or the image of women in literature and psycholog>', but 
reading lists usually include a representative sample of the great 
"women writers" from Austen to Plath, as well as male writers who 
made significant contributions, negative and positive, to shaping 
the image of women. 

"Androg>'ny" is one of the more interesting metaphors to be 
revived from various quests for the new language. It has a long 
literary histor>\ starting from the Genesis 1 narration discussed 
earlier, and its more graphic recording in Plato's ^sv';//// as 

Aristophanes' image of humanity before they angered the gods, to 
Ursula K. LeGuin's science fiction novel The Ij fi Hnndiif Ditrkufss 
(1969). In this novel, a human male narrator is sent to a planet, 
where the inhabitants, Gethenians, are neuter except during 
"kemmer" when a Gethenian nay become either male or female: 
they do not know which until kemmer. The implications of the 
"Gethenians" as a metaphor for an androg>'nous humanity are 
considered by the earthman: 
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Considen there is no division of humanin- into stronj? and weak 
halves, protective/protected, dominant/submissive. ouTier/chattel 
active/passive. In fact the whole tendency to dualism that pen.-ades 
human thinking may be found to be lessened, or chani^ed.on Winter. 

The following: must j^io into my finished Directives: When you 
meet a Gethenian you cannot and must not do what a bisexual 
naturally does, which is to ,i-ast him in the role of Man or Woman 
while adoptm^toward him a corresponding role dependent on vour 
expectations of the patterrued or possible interactions between 
persons of the same or the on'posite sex 

- . - One is res{:)ected and jiud^ed only as a human bein>r. It is an 
appalim)? experience (pp. y.'i-^iMK 



New Perspectives 

''Women" poets, in dropping both the imitated male voice as well 
as the selfKTonscious "turning-the-tables" role-reversal voice are 
recreating: the langruage. metaphors, and myths of androg>'ny— 

. . . Scorched within. 

I still burn as I swin^j. 

A pendulum kicking the ni^hl. 

An alarum at dawn. I deflect 

The passajre of birds, rin^ down 

The bannerin>?^ rain. 

-Carolyn Kizer. from "Hera. Hun;? from the Sky'* 
I Am A 

Cosmnnaut 



KATZRIAL KEMOTED DUE 70 COPYP.IGnT TiZCrTJCnZtS, 



— l^enore Marshall. 
"I Am a Cosmonaut** 



Neither Kizer nor Marshall has unsexed herself to write in images 
that literally lift their central fibres from the limits of "Mother 
Earth." The birth of an andro}?>'nous semantics, as opposed to th« 
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perpetuation of a sexist semantics, may be on its way. The man and 
woman who do not identify with the stereotypes are stepping into 
strange roles, using strange language unfamiliar to them and their 
milieu. We are each at the crossroads of liberating the "stranger" in 
ourselves: 



The Stranger 

Looking as I've looked before, straight down the heart 

of the street to the river 

walking the rivers of the avenues 

feeling the shudder of the caves beneath the asphalt 

watching the lights turn on in the towers 

walking as I've walked before 

like a man, like a woman, in the city 

my visionary anger cleansing my sight 

and the detailed perceptions of mercy 

flowering from that anger 

if I come into a room out of the sharp misty light 
and hear them talking a dead language 
if they ask me my identity 
what can I say but 
I am the androgyne 

I am the living mind you fail to describe 
in your dead language 
the lost noun, the verb surviving 
only in the infinitive 

the letters of my name are written under the lids 
of the newborn child 

— Adrienne Rich. 1972 
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I do feel women should retain their own identity. I am not Mrs. S. L. 
Root. Jr.. I am Dr. M. Jean Greenlaw. I spent a long time becoming 
me and a few words don't change that process. 

M. Jean Greenlaw 
teacher 

Until humans might evolve, or be altered by science, to become 
totally bisexual physically, capable of reproduction with or without 
a partner, differential designation is desirable. This applies to mari- 
tal status and some form of identification with a current spouse as 
well as to sex. and is useful for the sake of convenience and clarity in 
communication via our language. 

Earl Sherwan 
editor 

I have never been married, don't feel too badly damaged psycho- 
logically as a result and have almost reached the place where I 
resent being addressed as Ms. No doubt I'm swimming against the 
tide but I do believe that w^e are in grave danger of losing the benefit 
of the distinct sexual differences between men and women, primari- 
ly in the area of emotional reactions. I question the effectiveness of 
socking someone in the face with charges of sexism and then 
expecting him to be a willing supporter of our struggle for equal 
rights. Call me a Midwest reactionary, if you like! 

(name withheld) 
editor 

Ms. fills a need, but its artificiality bothers me. Further, all the**M" 
titles are ridiculous in that they are unnecessary and somewhat 
archaic. They once filled a need in that they denoted a class between 
the titled aristocracy and the laboring class. I suspect computers 
will help to do them in— expense and lack of space. 

George W. Hartung 
teacher 
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One of the few songs I remember from the halcyon era of the 
fifties starts out with the bold claim "Love and marriage go 
together like a horse and carriage!" I was a teenager then and I 
thought it was a wonderful song. But today in my more cynical 
adulthood, I might be tempted instead to think of a threesome 
consisting of love, marriage, and sexism. They are as intertwined as 
any social institutions that we have. 

I must hasten to add that I am speaking of society in general , not 
necessarily of the one marriage and the one husband I know best. 
Because instead of quarreling in the publ ic press with my husband, 
Don, I should be paying tribute to him. We were married while we 
were still undergraduates. It was before the days of the pill and we 
started our family right away. But even with the responsibilities of 
three children he unselfishly shared, and shared alike, while we 
worked and went to school to earn both our master's and our Ph.D. 
degrees. 

This attitude didn't come easily. What tlie conscious mind 
intellectually recognizes as fair is not the same as what the 
subconscious mind emotionally accepts as appropriate. "Growing 
pains" accompany any significant social change, and when a couple 
sets up a true partnership marriage, they are probably going 
against the example set by their own parents, as well as the 
expectations of their friends and society at large. For example, 
when I at last received a regular faculty appointment at Arizona 
State University, where my husband had been teaching for two 
years, my father came to a celebration dinner with a package under 
his arm and a twinkle in his eyes. He had brought a present. It was a 
pair of pants for Don, They were handed over with the good 
humored explanation that since we were now equal , he just wanted 
to remind everyone who was "to wear the pants in the family," . 
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A I Itt-n I 'ice N i Imti 

This . hch.. al.MU( th, ,H,„t.. u, th, fan.-,!.^ t> just om> <,f 
hundrt^ls ..f wa\s that tht> !an>rua>r-.' rrmmU us „f th*- differe-nt 
t'v {^v-tat urns u e have for th*. man arwi for the v, „man i n a mirriaire 
N,m*. uf th*-s,. attau.j*^^ are rvveiUni through our evervdav Ian- 

>rua^'r. in tht' ways «..,i,u.U. various ast^rts of marna^'*>mtii malt- 
ari'l it^mai*' (lomains. 

I'irenth.«d an,J family relations m jfemral are in thedomamof 

the Human. t\,r example. M;f, - ,1 th, r ,s a phra.se m,«re 

eommonly heard than n .J fafhr. And we have mum 

family relat^^i m^-taphors ba.s,«.l on femmine. hut not ma..culme 
•'*ur«L^. e s/,,r mntk, r:n!t»'„ »,,it, ,-. ,jni k>.',.t: 

....f-^ir. i-.>t^,r ...If.,,;, and >*,iU, ,~r,,il t-r n- A, .i..sY-i.rf.v 

\V«»nl |»airinirs and Mair l'rfHrti,^n« p 

"Indies f.r^t" *r<.'s the v,ld say ,r^». I«ut except m t be [vhra^W,,,.' , 
o.,./ He M'l,l..m foll,m th.*»dv tee. Instead vi e hav«. v.,.- .j 

tiairinKT- a.s, 

4* .J. : 

';>,-. v. ^ ^ If 7- is 

*-r..rf V-**'^ ak^^M v'x.>-r* 

^: \.\ V nin^i ..i, , ^ 

Thi5 ksnd ^>fni^;^frfr.: ^^innr -v- «n wr mj^nls that u \^ 

u < Uran^j^ttK-vn .^f H,,rr>fn U-r^au.^P th^ir rhart^r .<UrtfHi out i^f^h 
y^^. rrryfn ami ^yi«fT>€n . . mfT#^-| of -\\V, ^t>fT>^.n an*i men 
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well as their philoMiphy. 

It Ks the ^rerveral pattern in En^rlish for male words to come first. 
We make an exception only whe.i somethinjr is so closely relaUnl to 
what we think of as the feminine domain that, without even 
realizing it. we switch over and break the patttTn. puttinjj: the 
^emafe frrst a-s in .he following pairs, which all have lo do with 
family relations and m irriaj^-e. 

t-ri.ip arui irnii»n, 
rnp *f,!^t r ja^'-' i h U\ 

AU^ t UU'.I "'t ft- 

Kven thes*> terms are sometimes interrhan^^^i m> that the male 
comes first, and the phrase d<.H^sn't s<^un^3 deviant except for<;n^>f^ 
o^/'^ hrnif . We definitely thmk of a wecidmj? a^* th^ brHi^^'s show, as 
♦•\idenc«Hi by several lantaiaiz't cust-(»m*- It is the bride's f>arents 
who stiTi i (i»ut the ann<>uncements. ami only r^vently have si^me 
{i^H>pte i^f^sriin to name also the parents if the jkrro<vm tm the w t^idin^ 
announcement. Tht^ newspaper pictvire usuaWy shows only th^' 
t>ri<ie, an<t unless it's aceh4>ntv couple the p>cture and accom^^nx - 
intr st4>ry will apj ear on what is Ntdl caiU^l the . ^ >• ^hup in 
many ne'A spaf^^r^. 

We v^ent to a larjir.^ wtniibng- reception m a HotCi the other nijirht 
arwl the tiirectnry of rvt^nts j^xw^teii m th«» IniA^y reawj, *C>nthia 
Jensi»n VUx^'ptMrn F»<»sta K4*r>nr' I'm it w as partly for thr sake 
ii{ rffn^nency that the si^n maker dwin't um^ the more a>mplete 
*t>r,th(ia Jens^>n ami Ri>**ert Marshall Rtx^^ptM^n Fiesta Riw^m/' 
rXirin^ ctvuple s marrn^i life there wdl l»e huad»"f^l* of tim^-'s 
whi^m effKtency in livtin^r th*Mr nanv^^^s is caiW for. hut this 
ann*>urvct^ment of the rei^eptuv^n wiM r^nu^iably 1*^^ th*^ liwSt Xirtw' 
I \\ n t h ta 's p ai w h i ! 1 I >e c h<.>s*'^n r [{^ ^k^: r K s 

In nearly alt semantn^ are^s of Kj^jrli^h. i>oyns are ct>nsK*«^retl 
bA<*cally masculw\ if ue rvee*i tt> specify that th*^ referent is 
female. %n extra ^tyni or zn :iffi« of s«vme k\mi is attAche<i. Vor 
ex^irrpue we ha\e actor actre-s, maj«>r majorette. aviati>r a\iatnx. 
pfir^i*,^ prin<^s. pi^l irnilde^s, lawyer womAn lawyer, truck dn- 
\cr laKiy truck driver. But wh«nitcr*rws toce^rtain wards related to 
marr^atfT ^nd sexual n^latioms. th^ process revenJieJ. /Vn.<f^f¥f# js 
a female terr., wi^h w^irV rnfe'^f ff^^fir t^iTvr the ^^^^nutl, V^n/r^ is 
aryvther f^Tiirj*^ term ^ hvrh miu<t have ;a *pecia! c///Mtext when it 
refers \-o a man <>n »k*ath of a sf^ouj^. the wTMiiian liet^>fncs a 
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f4 K{i>*4', the man. a n-id^iH ^ r, Womt^n are m<»re often jciven the title 
'/'rurri f , while a man is simply <JesrriU>iJ as •*bein>? (ii\o'-ceil.'' At 
the t>ejrinnin>? of a marriaije the woman is the hriii, and the man is 
f he hruU^jriHfffi. A.s we have alrea<1y set^n, '^r/fA is a more im^iorUnt 
word than (;n^»f//. This is further shown by the fact r.hat itapfR^ars in 
several comfxyunds ihrhia/ atUfuia^^t, hriiliji n irnth, etc.) while 
ifn^ntf in the sense of hrii1f,jn>um i ; ^--jdom use<i. Even the males' 
prenuptial party is callcni a hjvhflnr /-^-fy as compareil to the 
female hri,fn/ >Aowrr. And a woman considers herself a bride for a 
whole year after the wHdinj?. while a man consiflers himself a 
irn>< m nnly on the day of the wi-ddin^. 



Married" a> a (;oaI for Women Only 

Men are marrietl Ju^r a> much as women, but marria^-e isn't the 
center of their lives. We never ^jive little l>^>vs i\rer^.^-up clothes in 
u h!ch to play >rnM>m. but we ^ive lutle >rirls old lace curt^^ins and 
vv hite dri^^.scs so they can play bride. And we train Uttie ^irls b jt 
not httle tH»ys. tores^^md to the timMion. "What an* . ou i:u.n>r to<5o 
u hen \ (HJ Krow up'''^ u ith some form of -Tm *roinR toi?et n'arrietJ.*- 
At prenuptial celebrations, men Untk l>ackwanl whde women 
hM>k n^rwanJ. It is as if each sex warns to emphasize and honor the 
slate It considers i«ieal, hence men stress the sjn^le siatc an<l w<.men 
-tre^ss tht^ marnt^i. At a bndal shower, the entertainment consists 
of l(KVKm>r to the future thnm^rh >?ifLs which will enhance the 
comfort an<l the >rlamour of the new hom^v ( .amev are playt^i which 
re>olve around da\ rl reams prt^hctir.>ra romanticix^nl future for the 
ctHiple. \t the bachelor party, theentertamment ctmsrstsof lookinj? 
fo the pa>t. It i^onelast flm)? with/A, ^'yv,anostalsriccek^bration ;n 
honor of Khss,^fN,s< and fn^xlom fmm the s^^x^relateii 

tonstraints u^ualU thoujfht to ja-o alonjr with marna>re. The com- 
ments and the>y|.:es m:^ k at h>th the brulal partv ami the b^chel vt- 
P^rty refU-^ rur umlerlyin^r Attitu^le that marriaire si,fnifies 
-jccess .or uv^man but defeat for a man. Perhaps thi< i^^onenf the 
r>^a.^.r)s s^xretv stvms to i>rnor%^ th*^ marit 4! status o{ men (Kir 
o^nscjousn^Ks of wK-th^-ror rn^t a wrmian is marri^ti shown bv our 
u.. . t;. u t rtle^ M s.- and .Ifrv . as contrastfiJ t4>the albpur;«ise Ifr 
In Knirlish a man's wife is i*^kmjrly referreti tx^ as his M// o^./ 
^ A MmiUr metaph^^r exists in Sjianish. The word for wife i< 
>;'*.>o; the plural fs^^><n>. mean- har;^cuffs 
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Compare th(* prosit ive connotations of htrhf ljr with the nej^ative 
connotations of sftiNstfr or ^naid. Old mnid is the name of a 
children's card jrame in which the loser is ridicuU^i by bein>r jfiven 
this uncomplimentar>' title. It is also used metaphorically to mt?an 
the left-over kernels of corn that failed to pop. These are all negative 
coR^'epts, liitihf lor has such jwsitive connotations that unmarried 
Ifirls have tri-.^ to Ix^rrow them by labellinj? themselves ^Hichdor 
f/Zr/y or ^yirh* liin ttf s\ We hear ^^fschclor in such phrases as htchf lor 
IHiil and ffiosf il'gihli tnu-ht ldr. The connotations of the word are 
such that in Arizona the local sex newspaper is called iinrhflitr 
Heat. Judjrinjf from the advertisements, it isn't read by bachelors at 
all. Nevertheless the title conveys the idea of sexual fr*vdom. We 
would never hear th? term nif^sf tlifiihU spin.^tcr, because l>eauty 
and vouth are considered prime qualifications of a female s eligi- 
bility, and supposecily l)oth are Rone by the timo a female is old 
enoujrh to be calknJ an oW nfoid or a spiru^ft r: hence the words are 
mutually exclusive. 

Plinj(t*>ij mi)fht l>e a synonym for f litjihh- hnrhrlor, thoujfh the 
qualities of a playtoy are certainly not the same as those popularly 
ascribed to a "j^kkI'' husband. Perhaps the reason a playboy is 
considennl a f;^xx/ cafrh is that he sup;*os€Hily has money and 
sophistication. It is a.s if we en\T unmarried men because of the 
fullness of the life they leaii wUh their extra freedom and extra 
money, while we pity unmarried women because we think thty live 
only half a life. In an intere^lin^ bit of folk etymolojo', I heard of an 
f hfaid who sjie^ifieil in ho^ will that shedidn't wantA//^>^ written 
on her larav'cstone, because she hadn't mis^ied as much as people 
thouRht she had. 

It appears that society has certain expectations and that as lonjf 
a^i l^ehavior is fairly consistent w ith the expected, it jroes unnoticed. 
For example, it is expected that ever>' woman loves and serves her 
family, but such behavior is unusual in a man. We mark the ;jnusual 
behavior with a wonJ fumdhf but there's no such thinj? as a 
hmilit M^ymtiH, The same type of reasoninR probably explains why 
we have the tern^i < ^ro r mt^w^tw but m>t ^«/r'rr wtTw. 



Wife Property 

It is ironic that although we consider marria^re to be a desirable 
thinisr for a woman, w e also look on it as makinjr her the property of 
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her husband. This is probably 3 leftove^ from the days when women 
could not jrel jobs, and so ^feltinR married was a cause for 
celebration, just as we celebrate when children who cannot take 
care of themselves are adopti^d by responsible adults. Because 
proprietary altitudes toward \Avmen j^o back into the dim reaches 
of history, it is not surprisinjrthiit the l^n^ruage reflects this idea of 
ownership. 

The most obvious exainple is the traditional weddin^f ceremony, 
in which the clerjoman asks. *'\Vho j^jves the bride away? " The 
father of the bride answ ers. do." If the father is not available, a 
male substitute is found, usually an oljer relative or friend of the 
family. After the father both literally and fiRiJiratively hands the 
bride over to the j^room. the clef^man says.**! mow pronounce you 
man and wife." 

This part of the ceremony Ka-s irritated maruy women, l)ecause 
the two words wa>f and friff do not seem parallel : frifc is a relational 
U>rm. but nmu isn't. Actually, in Middle Enjflish thest^ were 
matchin>f termr, because ^r(/V meant wmuin. And becau.^^e a 
woman's role in life was tht^n prima^ily ^n relationship U) her 
hu.sband, the word jcradually li>oK on its current meaning. V^'e st<» it 
in it^ oriifinal sense of female ar^^oman in the terms n^.d^r^U ard 
hi)UMwi,U\ Mid is cojmate with the Orman'c mif, mranin>f with. 
The literal meanin>rof nn'dirifr if ^TTin^re who r "w ith wumen.** If 
the panelists on the television sih^'V "W^^t s My Line" ha<] under- 
st4>xi this, they wouldn't have b^^n soea^^jiy fooled the ni^^ht a male 
midwife was a jruest. A hoHs* my4^ not-^r at least isn't suppose^ to 
l)e— someone married to a hous*'- Instep the word means some- 
thinjT I ike * the woman of the housC^"Chaucer s WifofBnth is about a 
woman of Eiath. and the word iUf^^\U si^tiply means a woman who 
sold ale, is ^fi^^n ifr is a woman '^ ^o soid fish, (pid fri^^s' fairs are 
nothinj? more than the stories of old >**o^cn 

Th<^ res^on the wt^ddinfr cereiriony u?^ th#^ phrase ohd H'\fr 
i'^ that reliffion is a traditional and ct^nserv^ative force and its 
lanjruaRe appropriately lajcrs behif^^ tl)^ Volatile, common lanjoiaKe 
of the land; witness the use of I^tin in tKe Catholic Church several 
hundred years after it became a "dead ^ lanjruajre. and think how- 
lonf? Jewish religious leaders kept Hebr^,^. alive. Even in-*modem" 
church^ the archaic thrr and ih<r)i are common in prayers and the 
Kinf? James Version of the Bibl^ is far more popular than the 
mixlern Standard Revised Version. Rut since w /fr now has a 
different meaning aod mo^t peop?^ there is no r^ljjrjous or 
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sacri^ reason for maintaininj? the exact wording of the marriage 
ceremony, manv clerKj men have chaujrtxl the wordinj? to the more 
parallel /n4sfKn((l und u' '*fi\ 

In all close relationships, we use what appears to be possessive 
structures when we say mj/hNstHnHl . nnj ivlfv, nufsfmiart^, nn^tnjss, 
ffifj lH>iifrim\1. etc. But these terms are not really possessive so much 
as they are relational. Thc^y are probably deleted forms for such 
thou)?hts as "The man who is my husband/' "The woman who is my 
Si^cretary/' etc. However we do find inconsistent usajre amon^ 
younp people \\\\\in a female talks about her bofffriend, but a male 
talks about his fjirl or his wtinuin. It is interestin>2: that, he, but 
rarely she. can delete /r/^/^f/. This deletion oifrifffd takes away 
the relatiof»al meaning? and makes it p<:)ssessive. If a female talks 
about //:// a lislt^ner is apt to think of a child, i.e., the female's 
offsprin;?. 

The term triff-s:r(7i>pifig is another example of the attitude that 
the male owns the female. Feminists would prefer the term 
siviftfjf'^Kj, but as a disillusioned friend confided, "It doesn't matter 
what ycu call it. it's still the woman who Rets screwed!" Practically 
€»ver>*thinjr we say about se< revolves arourd the attitude that it is 
the domain of the man. He /MAs>r,v\sr,** the wotrjiin. He makes a.s*€'r/y<i/ 
roHf^it st when he ifffloin rs her by tak'ifi<j ofViKj hrr rirgirnti^, a set 
phra.se that doesn't even allow her the diprnity of RivinR it away. 

Surname Customs and Women's Identity 

One of the most far-reachi nR and troublesome effects of the male- 
ownership idea is evident in surnames. A woman's takinjj her 
husband's name relates to the idea that she is his property. I looked 
through a standard desk-size dictionar>' for ways we treat men and 
women differently and was surprised to find what appears to be an 
attitude on the part of editors that it is almost indecent to let a 
respectable woman's name march unaccompanied across the pages 
of a dictionary. A woman's name must somehow be escorted by a 
male s name, rejrartliess of whether the male contributed to the 
woman's reason for beini? in the dictionary*, or whether he, in his 
own right was a,^ famous as the woman. For example, Charlotte 
Bronte was identifietl as Mrs. Arthur H. Nicholis. Amelia Karhart 
was identified as Mrs. <k»orge Palmer Putnam, Helen Hayes was 
id^entified as Mrs. Charles MacArthur, Zona Gale was identified as 
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Mrs. William Llywelyn Breese, and Jenny Lind was identified as 
Mme, Ottx) Goldschmidt. There were a few women such as tem- 
perance leader Carry Nation and slave Harriet Tubman who were 
listed without the benefit of a masculine escort, but most of the 
women were identified as someone's wife. Of all tlw men, and there 
were probably ten times as many men as women, only one was 
identified as the "husband of ... " And ever this one example w iS 
the rather unusual ca.sc of ' Frederic Joliot-Curie (born Frederic 
Joliot), 1900-1958; husband of Irene; French chemist; shared Nobel 
prize ..." Apparently when Irene and Frederic married they took 
the hyphenated last name in honor of Irene's family. 

This confusion indicates not so much the sexist attitude of the 
dictionary editors, as the complexity of making "two into one." 
VVhich orw are they ix:o\ng to be? What name will the children have? 
Surely the Joliot Curie compromise couldn't work for more than a 
generation. And what is an editor supposed to do with maiden 
names, professional names. marrie(i names,etc.?The complexity of 
the whole naming business may be a contributing factor to \he 
Reneral absence of women in the historical record keeping of the 
world. 

Newspaper editors have a greater problem than dictionary 
editors, because most of the people they write about arf^ very much 
alive and ready to object if they don't like the way th' name was 
written. Also when a new person pops into the news (' probably 
is no set pattern to be followed with rejrard to what ver..;on of her 
name this particular woman prefers. 

In 1971. I clipped out the Associated Press listing? of the "best 
dressed'* because it illustrates the differences in the way we list 
names. The men were listed as: 

Krvderie Hyers III of Pittsbur)rh and New York; Yul Hr> nner. actor 
of Tartar stx^ck now livin)r in Switzerland; rnando ('(>urtwri)rht. 
Mexican-born hot^M F of I»s AnjreUs; John C.ailiher. American 
soc'ialiteof New York and I»ndon; AninJs (>jril\-\', British business- 
man marriwi IV incess Alexandra of Kent; Armando Orsin i. IvVw 
York n^Uurant owner; (;ior)rio Pa\"<ine, Roman public relations 
exet^utive; Parian .\lexis de Rede. Austrian4M)rn Paris financier: 
Thomas Shevl in. Palm Beach s»jcialite; liobby Short, nig-htclub star 
U)rn in Rr>ckford, III.; Ijord Snowdon. phoU>jrrapher. hu Sand of 
Princess Mar*raret; and Sa. jrent Shnver. \Vashmjn*»n. 

Notice that of these twelve men. the only two identified in relation- 
ship to their wives are An^us ORilvy and Lord Snowdon. who in 
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true story-book fashion married real princesses. The list of women 
on the best dressed list started with Mrs. Harilaos Theodora- 
copulos. "American wife oftheGreek ship owner^^and then went on 
as follows: 

The BejJTum Ajra Khan. British wife of the Moslem spiritual leader: 
Mme. Ahmed Benhima. wift' of the Moroccan Ambassador to the 
United Nations; Diahann Carroll. American singer; Catherine 
Deneuve. French actress; Sophia Loron. Italian film star; Mrs. 
I>enise Minnelli. Yu}roslav residinjr in San Francisco: Mme. (jeorpes 
Pompidou; Mrs. Richard Pistell, New York, former Marquesa 
CaroII de PorUjro: Mrs. Ronald Reajran. uife of the K"vernor of 
California: Mrs. Samuel E*. Reeti, American socialite, daughter of 
Mrs. Charles Knirelhard; and Mrs. Charles Revs<in, wife of the 
cosmetic magnate. 

The five women Riven permanent status and elected to the Hall of 
Fame were: 

Mrs. William McCormick Blair Jr.. Chicajro-born wifeof the former 
U.S. ambassador who now heads the Kennedy Center for the 
!'erforminK Arts in Washinirton: Mrs. Alfred Bl«)minfrdale of Lrfw 
Anireles. wife of the founder of the Diner's Club: Mrs. Wyatt((iloria 
Vanderbilt) Cooper of New York: Mrs. Kirk Doujflas. HollywwKi. 
born in Paris: and Mrs. Patrick (luinness. I^usanne. Switzerland 
and F*aris. 

Notice that only three of the seventeen women are identifier] in a 
way separate from their relationship to a man. These three are all in 
show business, but Gloria Vanderbilt s name was driven in paren- 
theses in the middle of her husband s name, and it appears that Mrs. 
Denise Minnelli is usinsr her married title along: with her jariven 
name. Lanf^aRe purists object to this usa^e. Their feehnja: is that 
since is an abbreviation for Mistrrsj^ it must always be used 
with a man s name because some^me cannot be the mistress of 
herFt*!f. But people who disajn"ee point out that Mu^.^ is also a 
diminutive derived from muRtreM. If a woman must alw^aj-s use her 
husband's name with the title Mrs., then when she marries she in 
effect tees not only her maiden name but also her jariven name. 

Existing: custom allows a woman no way to pass down either her 
family name or her given name. She cannot name her daujarhter 
Jenniffen Jr. or Stacy Ann II, ncr can she handicap a child with her 
ow^ lajst name. This idea is so far removed from the realm of 
possibility that people talk about illejritimate children as "childrr^^ 
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without names/* Some pregnant ^irls marry for no other reason 
than to "provide a name for the baby." The feeling is ver>- strong 
that before a person is really part of our society, he or she must 
demonstrate an affiliation with a father, by means of the surname. 

Probably the most forceful way our present custom of naming 
affects the average woman is by making it doubly difficult for her U) 
"make a name for herself." Obviously it isadistinctdisadvantaKe to 
have to stop midway in life and bejri all over. Fov,- women are able 
to brinK their name to the publics attention so that it will be 
recognized in all its alternate forms as is Jacqueline Bouvier, 
Jackie Kenntniy. Mrs. John F. Kenneciy, Jacqueline Onassis, and 
Mrs. Aristotle Ona.ssis. 

Women are heKinninjr to defy the anonymity and the self- 
effacement imi>osed by cultural attitudes and the accompanvin^ 
naming customs of marriage. Witness the tendency of many to 
resume their maiden names afU^r divorce and thedarinKof afew in 
carryinjr their maiden names lH\vond the altar. How far these 
innovi^tions may spread is hard to jruess. but the fact that they are 
oc-currinvr reflects an awareness of a vvciman's identity as beinK 
continuous throughout life and belon^inK to her rather than to "the 
men in her life/* 



If changes are to occur in our lanfruajre which will more accurately 
repHjrl truly definitive meanings for nmlv, frwtile, or p,^,plv, they 
Will have to be encoura^eci through and by members of the news 
mt'dia. L ntil the members of the news medi=i beRin to consciously 
avoid usmK linguistic sexism in their copy, it will be almost 
imp<xssible to educate tne j?eneral public. 



Lucky Slate 
editor 



The first remarks I heard and the first articles I read displayed 
a^stonishmK itmorance aliout other lanjfua^es, the histoO' of the 
hriRhsh lanKua^e. and the nature of MKVdl and lintfuistic change 
1 hin>rs improveti There has been some sensible commenUn- lately 



(;et)rjre W. Hartunj? 
teacher 

In my teachinjr I ir>' u> use nonsexist lanfOJajfe whenever I can. It 
(Ws ftH^I strange to say "his or her," hut I think that is part of 
breaking an old habit.... Keyond doin^ what we can with our 
individual speoch. our energies are best sp*^nt pushinjrfor nonsexist 
lanfOJa^e m textU>oks and other publications and in making |>eopIe 
around us aware of the perx'asive sexism in our culture. 

Carolyn Alien 

teacher 

Rather than chanjfin^ thr form of words. I should think it would be 
more beneficial to encourage subtle changes in connoUtion, and the 
content of the mformation that the words convey. That a woman 
t)^come chairman of the Rules Committee is more important than to 
t'han-e the title (for that job] to chairperson and continue to elect 
men to the pcjsition. Perhaps this is a matter of "change the custom 
and the lantruajfe will change itself." 

(name withheld) 
etiitor 
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In praise of the Eni^lish lanffuajfe. Otto Jespersen. the noted 
Danish linguist, characterized it as "positively and expressly 
masndine, it is the lan^af^e of a jrrown-up man and has very little 
childish or feminine about it." (Italics added.) Its logicality, 
openness to innovation, businesslike virility, energy and emotional 
restraint were qualities he regarded as both masculine and positive 
(Growth and Structure of the Englkh Language, 1905). 

The observations of a supposedly objective linguist, who de- 
scribed English itself in sexist terms, draws our attention not only 
to sexism in language, but also to the kinds of problems we face 
when we, the modem linguists and English instructors, discover 
how sexism operates in various fields of English discourse. 

First, we have to deal with rigid verbal stereotypes of mascu- 
linity and femininity that are used not only to describe people and 
language, but also to judge and polarize the phenomenal world into 
superior/inferior and positive/negative. The inferior and negative 
poles tend to characterize the female stereotype, the superior and 
positive, the male. 

The trouble with stereotypes is that they restrict behavior and 
understanding by constructing a static image of both sexes. 
Furthermore, assigning verbal qualities to each sex creates an 
illusion of biologically determined traits instead of suggesting their 
socio-cultural origins, or even an interplay of biology and environ- 
ment It is as though emotionality and passivity, usually assigned to 
the female stereotype, are qualities inherently absent in men. The 
passive man and the assertive woman are **unnaturar anomalies 
and are urged into psychotherapy to remedy behavior unbecoming 
the stereotype. 
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The verbal construct, then, ^i^overns a standard for self-image 
and self-evaluation which is introduced in the home and reinforced 
by educators and their resources — curricula and textbooks. In 
many instances, behavior is more affected by verbal qualities and 
admonitions; i.e., "men don't cry," and "girls don't fight," than a 
person's involvement in a particular social context Fear of be- 
having in "unmanly" or "unfeminine" ways produces the "sex role 
stutterer." who is caught between the demands of a cultural 
expectation and the demands of self and reality. 

The stereotypes also become rationalizations for socio-political 
hierarchies in which one sex is expected to direct and dominate the 
other because hifi traits are perceived as superior and "natural" to 
him; whereas, her "natural" traits, i.e., passivity, emotionality, 
domesticity, and dependence, are regarded as less desirable and 
inferior. When either sex behaves like the other, each is judged 
abnormal. But he may be insulted when called "effeminate" or a 
"sissy," whereas f<he may either be complimented that she "talks 
and thinks like a man" or be discouraged from stepping over the 
social-sexual boundaries. 

The second problem suggested in Jespersen's observation is that 
esteemed authorities often make the greatest contribution to 
perpetuating cultural prejudices and personal biases. Because they 
are assumed to be objective and authoritative, they often have the 
greatest inf.uence. This applies not only to individuals and insti- 
tutions, but to almost anything in print. 



Dictiunaries: Perpeluators of Sexist Tradition 

The Dictionary, one of the most popular authoritative documents 
and institutions of linguistic research, has echoed Jesperson's and 
the culture's biases in the guise of neutral descriptive linguistics. 
The Dictionary, whose word often settles legal disputes in court and 
semantic disputes in the classroom, is usually venerated with the 
same blind faith as the word of the Bible or God "Himself/Herself." 

Some of the ways in which the English language and the 
dictionaries of the English language perpetuate cultural sexism 
are found in what Jespersen would have considered the virtues of 
the language: English semantics and morpholog>' imply a male- 
dominated world; the female gender is invisible when impersonal 
and indefinite nouns and pronouns are used in ambiguouscontexts: 
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A, Each doctor posted his office hours. 

B. We need to be more concerned with problenns of man and his 
universe. 

Even though there are numerous women doctors, they remain 
symbohcally invisible in Sentence A, In fact, to avoid misunder- 
standing we find it necessary to affix "woman" or "lady" to 
professions generally associated with males. To mean "woman" as 
well as man in Sentence B may depend more on the kind of 
problems referred to, but the clear implication is that the universe 
belongs to man to understand and master. 

When the word "man" or "mankind" is used to refer to the entire 
human race, we are not sure that "womankind" is always meant to 
be included. This lack of an English pronoun that symbolically 
includes men and women has forced users of Standard English 
into uttering nonsensical statements, such as, "When we get 
abortion law repeal, everyone will be able to decide for himself 
whether or not to have an abortion/' and "Man, like the other 
mammals, breast-feeds his young," Nor has American political 
history made it clear that "All men are created equal" was meant to 
include women. 

All of this suggests that we need to pay attention to what is said as 
well as what is not said, for the female sex has been conspicuously 
invisible not only in the grammar and semantics of English, but 
also in its literature and the history of English discourse. 

There is no gender ambiguity, however, when either "he" and its 
noun and pronoun variants or "she" and its variants appear in 
single illustrative sentences in the dictionary, I counted the number 
of sentences that contained either masculine or feminine nouns and 
pronouns and those that contained both, in the unabridged Random 
House Dictionary of the English Language (1966, hereinafter RHD), 
I found that in over two thousand sentences collected, those with 
masculine gender words outnumbered those using the feminine 
gender by about 3:1, In addition, masculine gender words appeared 
twice as often as feminine words. 

The dictionary has thus unconsciously programmed the relative 
unimportance of the feminine gender in defining and being 
defined. The feminine is "the other"* as de Beauvoir suggested, 
rather than the equal, at least in terms of linguistic visibility. 

This invisibility would not be so serious, however, if it were only 
sjTTibolic, but it reflects the real tendency to render women 
politically, economically, historically, and socially insignificant in 
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American culture. The woman conventionally stands hidden be- 
hind her boss or husband while he receives the f^lory and credit for 
what is often a joint endeavor. Even though women constitute about 
51 percent of the population, they are now identified as a "minority" 
group in need of symbolic and real representation commensurate 
with their actual numbers. 

In a rigorous analysis of illustrative sentences in the Random 
House Diet iomi nj (1966), I found that stereotyped contexts are more 
the rule than the exception for both genders. Males are stereotyped 
about 65 percent and females about 75 percent of the times each 
appear. Even though both appear in stereotyped contexts more 
frequently than not the data suggest that the feminine stereotype 
may be the more rigid of the two. Although there may be more 
unconventional roles available to women, in the illustrative sen- 
tences, women appear less frequently in such roles and in neutral 
contexts. The examples tend to stereotype females. 

In the sentences, females are most frequently associated with 
domestic contexts— as mothers, wives, hostesses, launderers, cooks, 
shoppers, gardeners, and servants; next in frequency are occu- 
pations and behavior associated with the world of fashion and 
glamor. Emotional situations are the third most frequent context in 
which females appear in the sentences: contexts of illness and 
weakness come next An occasional sentence makes reference to a 
specific profession such as teacher, receptionist artist editor, 
secretary, and singer. Taken collectively, the sentences present a 
culturally stereotyped definition of the female, 

A few examples indicate how the above roles are linked with the 
feminine gender. The words being illustrated are italicized. 

1. Trnrs rushed to her eyes. 

2. The new bride was in fmrs over her unsuccessful dinner. 

3. She enjoys tntrint; down her friends, when they aren't aroun(J. 

4. She burst into tears upon hoarinj? of his death but it was only a 
(pottfistafHl play. 

5. She pave us orrnfom' steak. 

Her constant complaininf? just sticks in my rrnu\ 

7. She always wears a rrrir.v hat. 

8. She never has the sense to hold her totujHv at the rijrht time. 

9. My mother-in-law is no l*iirgaiti. 

10. She i'imautii izni her role as an editor. 
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If given half a chance, I axn sure we could all create sentences that 
illustrate the particular meanings of the words defined in the 
dictionary- without denigrating the female sex, within the negative 
connotation of the stereot>'pe! 

Notice that when "she'' finally has the role of "editor" in Sentence 
10. siie treats it "romantically'' rather than professionally. Al- 
though sentences 1-3 illustrate different meanings for the same 
word, the feminine gender is used with each. Surely there are 
contexts in which tears can be associated with either children, 
parents (neutral) or males. 

The big surprise came, however, when I discovered which 
stereotyped role was most frequently associated with the male 
gender. The mascuIinegenderassociat€?d with "delinquent^or "bid 
g^y" appears twice as many times as in cx>ntexts identifying the 
male with business and money: 

11. HvV hittmif uiif boiLlf pretty /'.-ir*/. 

1:^. He wst? h(:*4!*ti b<'f>jre the judjre. 

14. He i.! hi.s hard -t:'arm»«d rrwiney away in orw r.iifht. 

l-*>. His rr:nr]t*> a>ra.'"-t h uma.fi ity wert- m<j>X uf-imtrhtral. 

It would appear that the editors, mainly men, have not only 
reinforced the standard male and female stereotypes, but in 
emphasizing the "bad guy" image have unintentionally expressed 
their own identification with the rebel in society and the underdog 
who resists strict moral codes. From a perception of his own 
pc«werlessr/ess, the rebe! cr outeast opp«xse& ti"je aocsal forces that 
would shape him. To conceive of the "bad gr^jy" \\w the first place is to 
suggest his "victimization" at the hands of\^uih;orities he perceives 
as more powerful than he. If we acknowledge that this is a male- 
(iominated society, why would the major maJe trait he portrayed as 
resisting that world? There are several possible explanations: the 
"bad g'tiy." whi?^ther he is cast as convict or alcoholic, may be 
expressing opposition to the power that dominated a part of his 
early life. Ironically, this "power" is female, opcTating in the 
MK'iaily ,s>t('reotyi)ed role of mother and teach*??'. 

Patrr^ia Cayo S^^xtion stated in her book. 77?f Ff^r/u/iize^f Malf 
{ VM]9}, that men "are often victims, in school and home, of the 
female's repres.sed antagoni&jn and legitimate resentment of male 
priviru»ges"(p. 25). ^^ Ithough Sexton demonstrates the vicious social 
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c>*cle victimhmg both sexes, she emphasizes the male's rebellion 
not only against female domiiance but also against unrealistic he- 
mam roles established by the males who control schools but do not 
teaeln in them, and who control politfical and economic affairs but 
judg'i? domestic affairs and child raising as imferior arid ^'emascu- 
iated** social roles. 

Thus, the two major images of the male and femaue pre^^nted i n 
the RHD demonstrate the social doublethink operating in sex 
snereot>T)es. The male-dominated culture defines women as inferior 
arid assigns them to low-status domestic roles. By accepting the 
female stereot>'pe, howe%-er. women dominate the training and 
education of young males, who. in turn, cfither rebel or express fea-r 
of women's early domination and ^'powe'r.** When Hiales perpetuate 
an image of female inferiority. howe\-er. the woman becomes less 
frightening to them, as do blacks to whites who insist on their 
inferiority. And so the c>-cle goes. 

The second most frequent male stereotype in the dictionao* 
sentences casts males in roles related to business and investments. 
The male gender is also linked, in a sentence or two, to specific 
ocaipations such as journalist, doctor, warden, publisher, minister, 
genius, architect, and c >tain. Assertiveness. strength. dominance, 
rationality, independence, and courage are some of the stereo- 
typically male qualities illustrated in the ^entervcies: 

Ihr refuiieci to let anyone ijti ahead of him in t*LLhi;>/ 
17. Vie fj**t aheati by sheer determin^ilH^n- 
iM- Hm handi rU-Nikt-d as he faced hj!> enemy, 

.?tV Nolhinjf in the painting escaped his mnrrrfAm'* .a/i" ^dy . 

21. He must Hfizt on a boiutiun. however rnnky'! 

22. He p^vLm a tietter pam'h than any hea\ vvwe^ii^hv; hr: yf^-*:"^^ 
He hai a sztovoj v<>ice. 

When tMh masculine and feminine gendw ipf«vaf in ih^e sar/VK' 
sentence, however, the situations represenlV'^xi are -mtet ofiten 
marriage and family life; next •:^.r;c i;h»pecified':j$p<cialiiiettj^p.^. In 
these sentences, the male gender appears Vn th«(<* ster^=ciypically 
feminine woric of home and fam»ly only whuT. tue fit^minine /fender 
is represented, but it is perhaps symbolic Lbsi females do not 
appear in the stereotyped world of the male, even in social 
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relationship to him- Men appear in the home as husbands, but 
women do not appear as partners in the business world. This lack of 
interchangeabilit>' of roles, on the s>Tnbolic level, tends to fix 
beha%ioral possibilities according" to static concepts and images. In 
the following illustrative sentences, the female role is one of 
dependence and submission in relation to the dominant male: 

:i4. Hf is the ptnjt of her life. 

:d5. She jeft her naiive land on her husband's acrfjunt. 

l>j , He real \y kyf^tuft fz^:< the wome n : they be! ie - e an>*th i n;f he te I Li them. 

'S7. He 'jfj' *r her his arm when ihey crossed the street. 

lii*. She depends on her father for money. 

Abandoned by her lover, she pitted away. 

y^l Her father never allowed them U> ta'k bade. 

'il. He was his mother's ^le suf/fji/rt. 

'.Zi, She tretPtU^d at his voice. 

x;. She sat near the telephor*e waiting for his r/j//. 

Such sentences reinforce the kind of stereotyped relationship 
between the sexes that encourag^es men to dominate women and 
women to express their resistance and rebellion by attempting to 
dominate and control their husbands and/or sons. The following 
sentences, in effect, reinforce a male-female rivalry* in what are 
already stereotyped roles. In some cases a;i implicit hostility 
between the sexes is suggested: 

:i4. We \< always n^jn-njstir about her appearance 

'i'y. He 'i fifi»*i her piKtails into the inkwell. 

:if>. Shf was Uufimj A hen he arrived late. 

*^7. He ( iuifni at her rofi>:tant irterruptions. 

:W. He wouldn't even K^ive her the Urn* (/<iv 
Women with shrill voices g'rt on his rj^-m^. 

4n. He ♦/;M/.s*-<y the secret she had r<>nfide<i Uj him. 

41. He is suspected of havinjc '/'-'w^ away with his first wife. 

42. \iju could see him tur» off as she kept up her chatter. 
4'V It was only too apparent that his mother rules the nuksf. 
44. .She promptly turned him in Uj the {.Kjlice. 

40. She made a wowiry out of him in front of all his friends. 
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4*5. She's (J*tit}.t on his frienda from the offiee. 
47. She Iwes to ^Mjff him aboi't his male vanity. 
4^- He lets his u ife lead him by the nos^ . 

49. He couldn't see that she was leadinjfhim uplhef/jr^Av/ path i:>ecause 
he mi^ht be usefuL 

50. He'll gel htll from his wjft^ for working so late a^in. 

51. He once did her a jrood turtt. She r«^paid it with a bad turh. 

52. If she starts tuiJj'ji^fj at her husban^v. I'm ^oinjr horme. 

Her disdainful look crushed the roufhiu-urt- of the bra-h >oun;r man. 

The female assertiveness expressed as dominance over males in 
Sentences 43-53 may impress most readers as more objectionable 
than the male dominance or hostility toward the female expressed 
in Sentences 34-42. The last group seem extreme, whereas the 
earlier g'roup seem like the cultural norm. Not only is sex role 
defined and stereotyped, but female expressions of ambition, 
intellect, aj^gression. assertion, and independence are alsc cast as 
ne^tive behavior, trivialized or omitted entirely from the dictio- 
nar>- and textbooks. 

Texts Teach More Than Subject Matter 

Textbooks purporting to teach the specifics of an academic 
discipline have concomitantly taught secondar>' information— sex 
roles and social values. Researchers have conducted both formal 
and informal investigations of a wide variety of textbooks, from 
elementar>* school readers to professional scholarly journals, to 
ferret out the sexism in word and image. One of the imre extensive 
formal studies was conducted by Lc^nore J. Weitzman and Diane 
Rizzo over a period of three years on W .vo **Iatent content of the rr^ost 
widely used textbook series in the United States in each of five 
subject areas: science, arithmetic, reading, spelling, and social 
studies'* rSex n.Tas in Textbooks." Tixim/^ F^d unit ion, January/ 
February 1975). 'U'hey obtained data on the sex, age, racial distribu- 
tion, and activities of the textbook characters by grade level and 
subject area. They dis<*ovt*red, for example, stories about Ixjys pre- 
dominated in eveo* grade. 

In science texts, ontv l)oys are told they can explore the moon. In 
math problems, the masculine gender is .Uereotypically assigned U) 
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eaming^ mone^T the female, to di\ndin^ pies and baking cakes. 
According^ to Weitzman and Rizzo, "despite the Equal Pay Act of 
196;-', we found math problems in which girls were paid less than 
boys for the same work^ ("Sex Bias in Textbooks,'* p. 52). These 
researchers also found in readers and spellers "a surprisingamount 
of antagonism and hostility toward females. In the spelling series, 
female characters are yelled at and pushed around. In the reading 
series, they are shown as stupid and clumsy three tmies as 
frequently as males" (p. 52). According tc the published studi-rs of 
textbooks, language that suggests cooperation and partnership 
between males and females is practically nonexistent. 

As a member of the Woodv/ard School "Sex-Role Committee" in 
Brooklyn from 1970-72, Barbara Grizzuti Harrison recorded in 
7'///t//r////^// L/V; ht SrfuMM (1973) informal observations 

of how texts, teachers, children, curriculum, and parents all learn 
and teach the lessons of sex role stereotypingonly too well. Women's 
roles in shaping American history* are not only absent from the 
stereotypically masculine worlds of science and politics, but also in 
conventional roles as wives and mothers. Although students are 
told that the early colonist had to manufacture many of the things 
that///s family needed, they are not told that many of the colonists 
carrying on this manufacturing were women. The intrepid pio- 
neers are mtn, and women, if mentioned, are included with the 
list of ci:':iren, bags, and cattle accompany inp^T the "pioneers." 

Tht^y rt-ax] that man fiimFitHi out of thf trees to hur!. ami that heal.-*4j 
rriaJe jK>t>. There i> little in what they read that reminds them that 
the 'man' who ma^it* wa> a w<iman. Hi>!.ory is literallv tauirlit ;n 
U-rm> of manV < We lop men t. and in the \e»-y >trut'ture ;>f the 
lan^a^e teac her^ 'j.^e i> inhererjt the idea of man's su^n-riority 
<i\ t-r wiimen — the us*- of the word mankind, fur e\arni»le. when v\ hat 
i> meant :> humanit>. and the automattt* u-.e (jf a male pronoun 

Thi^ colit'ctive rest.^arch of Carol I»ndon. Rrett Vuolo. and Adrienne 
Yurick. members of the same S<.*x-Roles (*ommittei». noted that the 
C(»ntributions of such women as Phyllis Wheatley and Anne 
Firri 'street. America's first profe?*sional poets: Maria Mitchell, 
aslrvnomer; Sarah Bagk^y and Mary Harris Jones, leaders in the 
[abor unions; and Prudence Crandall and Myrtilla Miner, the first 
to set up sch(K)ls for black girls» are a few of the more obvious 
omissions from the history texts thiy examine^]— 
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. . . texts that we ail migiit have encountered in higij school and 
collegre— as well as books published within the last ten years. We 
have found that women just don't seem to be part of American 
histor>'- Here are a few examples: Henr>' Steele Commager's 
Documenta of Amtrvran History (1962), a compilation of 665 docu- 
ments, includes four by or about women. ^4 D^umevtary Hi>-tory of 
the American People {Crzv en. Johnson and Dunn. 1951), a Columbia 
University text contains 238 documents — three by or abc't women ! 
The Oxford Hujiory of the American People, by Samuel Eliot 
Morrison (1965) ^ms up the role of women in colonial times in four 
lines! Mr. Morrison also sees fit to place his two lines coverinfr the 
nineteenth Amendment under the heading. ■*Bootlef?inn^rand Other 
Sports." Kevins and Conwna^ers Pocket Hit^ory of (he I 'nitedSt^ite.^ 
(subtitled *The Storv- of a Free People") contains four sentences 
about women. il'rtUaniir({j the Ue. p. 95 1 

Similar omissions were discovered in texts from almost ever>' 
academic discipline represented on a faculty committee for "Wo- 
men's International Year 1975-76" chaired by Dn Doris Fitzgerald 
at Manhattan Community College. CUNY. In the Data Processing 
Department, for example. Professor Daniel Rosich reported that in 
one text, Ivan Flores' Opera t ingSyidevi forMu It iprogra m m ing witk 
a Viiriable Number of Tatika ( 1973). the author refers to a program 
that has *'locks and keys** to memory blocks exclusively, but 
inconsistently, with masculine gender pronouns. The program and 
its metaphorical elements are gender-neutral in English ^nd in the 
professional programmer's jargon, yet this particiUar author 
personified key program command^;; as masculine: GETMAIN (a 
program c'^-»mmand) is the antecedent for ''He called Cpurge to 
create space in the region" [p. 180). 

Even in courses in the secretarial sciences, a career usually 
;issigned to women, textbook explanations and e.'camples exclude 
the feminine gender a disproportionate number of times. Pro- 
fessors A nna Porter and Donna Santo reported that out of a total of 
Zil letters used in [Jin eloping Shorthand Skills- (1967), 20 percent 
are addressed to v, omen, whereas SO percenx are addressed to men. 
The students, mostly I'emale, type from an exerci. book. Collegi' 
Typi'v^rithig. that refers only to che masculine gender .;s >xeking a 
job in the business world developir g his skill's and improving 
his appearance. Instructions U> the student-typist oegin: ^'Men who 
know how a skill is acquired do not deny the vital need for rapid 
finger action. . . . An expert typist will, for example, r^ad copy very 
carefully. His eyes will follow the lines at an even rate" (Lesson 135). 
The typist, as female, is invisible even though a "sho* and nota'^he" 
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is probably t>Ting the copy meant to encourage her to emulate the 
visible male expert in the textl Nor are women represented in other 
careers referred to in secretarial science texts. 

In Gregg Shorthand for Colleges. (2nd ed.. Vol. I), a letter 
addressed '^Dear Sin'' opens with "The policeman, the fireman, the 
physician — all provide protection for you in their own special, 
efficient fashioa^. But do you have a man to protect your financial 
needs?" (I^5Son 9). Not only does "man'' Jn the first sentence 
preclude ''Sir's" conceiving of tx woman as a financial expert, but 
the context also implies that pohcemafu riremau and physician are 
the other men engaged in other kinds of protection. The letter 
emphasizes the need for a particular financial expert by repeating 
several times that the ''National Finance man" is the one to trust. 

In other letters, there are always "businessmen and salesmen" 
but never '^businesswomen or saleswomen." The gender of pro- 
fessors, bosses, manufacturers, college graduates, journalists, com- 
pany presidents, and bankers is identified as masculine from the 
pronominal reference "he" or greetings such as "Dear Mr. Banker." 
The only time "she or her" appears is when the antecedent is 
"secretary'." Instead of implying either gender, in each context, the 
grammatical generic "he" actually establishes the masculine gen- 
der for al 1 roles except secretar>'. since "she" is exclusively reserved 
for that role. In the H(unilH>ok for thf Ugnl Sccretanj, as well, the 
lawyers are pictured and referred to as men and the judges are 
given men's names, whereas the legal secretary is always female. 

Dr. Doris Fitzgerald reported that the required text for a 
sequence of four accounting courses. Arctnuitlnfj Principle,^ (1973) 
contains only two references in its 868 pages to women as owners of 
a business— one is a "telephone answering service" and another is a 
laundromat. Although 50 percent of the students enrolled in 
accounting courses at Manhattan Community College are f^^rnale. 
they are symbolically invisible in iheir ovvr; textbooks. 

My own informal examination of a representative sam;;^e of 
college English handbooks and rhetoric texts published after 11^72 
indicated that English language texts are far e-^head of other 
disciplines in "de-sexing" illustrative sentences and j.'-o e passaj^es. 

A serious attempt to inclui-^o significant "/riting by women in a 
Freshman English rhetoric 'ext was indicated by Arthur M. 
Eastman et al., editors of The Xo 'io^i Reader: A u A ^nhologu of Prose, 
in their 1973 Preface: "For theh <irele?s efforts in bringing to this 
Third Edition more selections by and libout women, the editors 
gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Dr. Joan E. Ilartman of 
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Staten Island Community College and Dr. Carol Ohmann of 
VVesleyan Universitj" (p. xiv). 

In Hulon Willis's Brief HaudM of English (1975). masculine 
and feminine gender appear approximately the same number of 
times i n illustrative material. When Mother is mentioned so is Dad 
when husbands so are wives, and when girls appear so do bovs in 
unstereotyped contexts. In fact, the authorse^jmsto use neutral and 
plura. nouns ana pronouns whenever possible. I obsen- ed a similar 
balance of maie and female representation among the numerous 
model writers cited in Hans P. Guth's Word., ami Ideas: A HamllM>ok 
for College Wrttnigd^lo). In ahandbook written bvawomananda 
man. Suzanne E. and Roderick A. Jacobs. The College Writers 
Hamlhook (1973). the student writer is alternatelv referred to as 
he and "she." 

Even if the dictionarj- and textbook editors were to deliberatelv 
balance the representation and use of male and female words in 
definitions and illustrative and informative statements, it would be 
useless and even damaging to both sexes if contexts continufd to 
promote rigid sex stereotypes and a superior/inferior relationship 
between men and women. Besides having relativelv low social and 
economic status, the stereotyped female roles and professions are 
usually described as having unattractive, negative qualities. The 
stereotyped librarian, for exan-ple. was described bv A. P. Sable in 
"The Sexuality of the Library Profession": 

Shi'sashe.wearsalonjr.unfa.'^hionabledr»'ss(i()WntohiTtalvos.sits 
at a desk in view of all librarj- users with aiTaLbed. tijrhtiv [)urs»-d 
lm,k ulxjn her fac-e. BesiR-ctacIed. hair pulled hack U-hin<l herear>. 
>.-.e is unfaihnjrly and eternally middle ajrtd. unmarried and mo^t 
uncommunic-ative. She exists to put a dam[x-r on all s|H,ntaneitv. 
sileni'injr the exul)erancv of the younjr with a harsh Uok „r hiss of 
air ... an ultimately pitiable fi^-ure with no outside interest ( IIV/ <„t, 
I.ihnini /;«//, '••■ rtpril VM\'». 

In Gny,j Shorihaud /.r Calhyes. the image of the female 
secretary is .mplied not only th-ough model letters but through 
admonitions and a<ivit" to the student, whose skills, vc-ice. and 
appearanv-'e are mean I to an a'-.sel U-. In ale Iwss. At one noi nt 
she is warned; 

Many women talk in a hijrh re>ri.ster which ^fratcson thcears-an.i 
they talk Uh, fa-st! With a little study and [.ractice. it is [H.ssible for 
anyone to corrtrt those bad habits (2nd ed. Vol. I. p. IHI, 
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On the same page *The Secretary's Creed" not only summarizes 
professional attitudes and responsibilities but also confirms female 
subservience to the male, since there is no ambiguity as tx) the sexes 
of the boss and "his" secretary': 

I will be alert so that my boss need tell me only once what he def ires. 

I will be Io>'ai to my boss and will not irossip about his business 
activities even with close personal friends 

I will study the business so that I may be able to relieve my bosst»rnH 
possible details (p. 11 

With some justification. Prof. Marie Heinz of the Department of 
Secretarial Sciencesat Manhattan Community College, pointed out 
that this creed "gives a list of things asecretary should do including 
learn ing her boss* job so that the poor boy doesn't oven^ork himself. 
I think it would at least be fair play to have *A Boss' Creed' that 
might include being considerate of his secretary. It reminds me of 
all the articles in publications that tell how a woman should take 
care of her man. You never see an article on how a man should take 
care of his w^oman." 

Lesson 36 then attempts to reinforce the relationship between 
"^you and your boss" which, in effect, is between any **her and him**: 

A businessman want:5 his secretar>' around when he ne«»ds her. He 
d(x?sn't want her to be chattinjr with another secretar>' on another 
part of the floor, spendinjf time in the p(jwder room, or makin>f 
p)ersonal telephone calls. 

The dependency of "girls" on men as well as the secretary- *s 
tendency to simple-mindedness and gossip is implied in this and 
subsequ'*nt directives: 

... no businessman wan Us an office ?assip opt»nin>f his mail, answt-r- 
in>r his telephone, and meeting'' his callers. . . . 

A businessman wants a^iri u hocan make simple dt^ision^ onv 
who won't run to him for answers to routine questions. 

The secretary is not only warned against behaving like the 
typical dependent, irresponsible, gossipy girl, but she is also 
encouraged to remain calm and polite w^hen everything goes wrong, 
|.:.kc challenging tasks, and "deal with the unexpected without 
lasing her poiso." If the authors had considered the possibility of 
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either male secretaries or female lawyers and businesswomen, I 
wonder whether the instructions for personality and character 
development would have remained as consistent with the sex 
stereotypes. 

When addressed or referred to in business letters in these 
secretarial science texts, females often appear in stereotyped roles. 
A sample letter addressed "Dear Co-ed:" is not concerned with 
books or col lege, but with sel I ing her shoes. Other letters addressed 
to women invite them to join a sewing class, leam a language, 
suggest a "man" for a job, or buy furniture on sale. On the other 
hand, masculine gender in the letters is associated with managers, 
foremen, department heads, organization heads, la\^yers, doctors! 
and a railroad president. 

Besides sex-role stereotyping, my informal survey uncovered 
patterns in the kinds of proper names used for men and women in 
secretarial science texts. On ten random pages in Gregg Shorthand 
for Colleges, Vol. /, I found twice as many men's names as women's. 
Although women's married names appeared with their own female 
first names, as in "Mrs. Pauhne Hopkins" and "Mrs. Edith Booth," 
last names for both men and women were often male names, as in 
"Paul Morris, Mrs. Keith, Mrs. A. C. Paul, and Mr. Alexander." 
Men's names also appeared with middle ir^itials, as in Fred C. 
Harper and James C. O'Brien, whereas women's names did not It is 
my conjecture that use of a middle initial is associated with power 
and prestige; there is a primitive element of power and mystery in 
not revealing the full name, as in Frankhn D. Roosevelt, Harry S. 
Truman, John R Kennedy, and Richard M. Nixon. My own experi- 
ence in using my first name initial, "H.," indicates that most people 
are convinced that the gender ambiguity of "I^" is resolved as 
mascuhne, once the initial **H." is attached. After all, IVe been told, 
what woman would call herself "H. Lee"? The irony is that if I were 
to use my full first name, they would still be convinced that my 
name was that of a male! 

Although all names in the sample from Grerjg Shorthand for 
Collegea were ethnically neutral, i.e., typical of Anglo-Saxon 
Americans. like Page, Drew, Smith, Abbott, Booth, and Hastings, 
some names had specific denotative and connotative meanings in 
English. The strongest name for a woman was "Mrs. Law," but it 
was offset by "Mrs. Strange." Except for "Howard Short and Tom 
Small," in general, men's names tended to connote and denote 
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stren^h and powen Mann, Lyons, Strong, King, Frank, Yale, 
Young, Alexander, and Powers. 

Again, the English handbooks I examined generally steered 
away from stereotyping either sex. In Lloyd A, Flanagan's Ap- 
proaches to Exposition: What, Hoic and Why (1974), I found a few 
stereot\^ped contexts: Dr. Bragg, the judge, writer, gambler and 
tiger all received masculine referents, whereas the nurse was 
identified as "she." On the other hand, in more contexts stereot>i>es 
were resisted, both genders were represented in the same illustra- 
tion, or the situation described was gender-neutraL 

Water skiin^r provides a ^rirl with the opportunity to develop herself 
phvsicaliv. When she skis, she uses almost all of her muscles (p. 
91). 

Men would not listen to their leaders; children would not obey their 
fathers: and many vtomen %ver,r their own way not pay in;? attention 
to anyone (p. 104 

Mary is tall: her brother Mike is short (p. 154). 

John more nearly resembles his mother than his farther (p. 154). 

The men btru;?;?led and wept, while the women shook their heads in 
wonderment (p. 218). 

In addition, two of the three model essays in this volume were 
written by female students. In one context, the feminine gender is 
used for a business executive, but that executive's behavior is 
stereotyped as the good housekeeper, making a comfortable home 
away from home at the plant: 

(1) Following the death of the comFiany's president, another 
executive U>ok over the business of running the company. (2) From 
that time on. the employees* working: conditions t>e}ran to improve. 
C^) First, she providtxl a clean and nicely decorated lunchroom. (4) 
Shortly after that she enira^red a c'''.terin;ri^*rvice to suPF)ly delicious 

hot cafeteria food for all shifts (p. 12:^). 

When text^ depict women in conventionally male roles and 
professions, a woman's work is often trivialized or described as 
dependent on that of others. In one textbook, the caption under an 
illustration of a woman scientist read: "The Project the young 
woman is working on is not her own idea. She was assigned to work 
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on it And she has been using- her scientific knowledge to help 
develop a useful, safe drug which her company can then produce 
and sell- As an employee working on someone else's idea, she is 
typical of thousands of scientists working in industry today** 
(Man'orie B. U'Ren. The Image of Women in Textbooks." Wo772e7i in 
Sexist Society, 1971. p, 324). 

In a collection of papers titled Se7nantic Syntax {1974), the "Notes 
on the Contributors'* describe George Lakoff as ^'Professor of 
Linguistics at the University of California at Berkeley." whereas 
Robin Lakoff. whose article is 7iot coauthored. is nevertheless 
described as **George Lakoffs wife, and also a Professor of 
Linguistics at Berkeley.'* (Italics added.) According to the entry. 
Ms. Lakoffs maritai status is of primary' importance, but her 
professional stature is secondary and trivialized as "also a Pro- 
fessor." 

Recent Efforts toward Relform 

In the last few years, some publishing ccmpaaies have taken 
deliberate steps to avoid sexism in the language of their Warks and 
raise the consciousness of their editors and authors. Scott. Fores- 
man & Co.. for example, issued "Guidelines for Improving the 
Image of Women in Textbooks" (1972). and McGraw-Hil! issued 
"Guidelines for Equal Treatment of the Sexes in McGraw-Hill 
Book Co, Publications" (1974). The America7i Heritage School 
Dictio7iary, produced by a McGraw-Hill subsidiary, was also the 
first dictionary to include "Ms." among its word entries. 

In reviewing recent manuscripts for college English text^ 
submitted tc one New York publisher. I noticed that, although no 
official company policy had been set for "equal treatment of the 
sexes." the authors themselves seemed to be making a conscious 
effort to use male and female pronouns and ncuns equally and to 
create lively, original, unstereotyped contexts for both genders in 
illustrative sentences. 

What is required, however, is a new standard of "good" English 
in dictionaries and textbooks that is not antithetical to descriptive 
linguistics. That any language can be used to reflect cultural 
prejudices, or that biases against certain groups exist in thesociety 
goes without saying. The major dictionary and textbook publishers, 
however, may begin to realize that it 's not necessary to stereotype 
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and/or denigrate males and females in order to illustrate meaning 
and usage or develop professional skills. Plural and neuter pro- 
nouns already exist in English, fo that neither gender need be 
identified in illustrative sentences, directions, narrations, and 
other rhetorical modes employed by textbook writers. By con- 
tinuing to omit the feminine and use English gender in stereot>7)ed 
ways, educators are running the risk of restricting human possi- 
bilities rather than widening them. 
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I do not think that changes in linguistic sexism can be mandated. 
However, it seems that often **grammarians** are the last to accept 

any change in word usage and language patterns Asateacher, I 

feel that a significan t impact on the area of linguistic sexism can be 
made by discussing the subject with young people. As youth 
becomes aware, I think that guidelines for publishers, policy 
statements, etc. might become unnecessary. 

Our society is**youth oriented** now and we individuals who work 
closely with the English language and youth should realize the 
potential we have to initiate change. 

Judy Mohr 
teacher 

I do not believe change can be mandated, but it certainly can be 
taught on the grade school level. Speech patterns could possibly be 
changed in a generation or so this way. 

Jim Mack 
editor 

A problem I've come across lately is a seeming fear by textbook 
publishers of having, e.g.. any women who cook or any doctors who 

are males How sexist is a husband who never cooks or a wife who 

never repairs plumbing? IVe got no simple answers, of course, but I 
find publishers who work with a formula to be somewhat amusing, 
although probably not dangerous. 

Bruce Cronnel 
educational researcher and 
developer 

When we wrote the ''Framewor kin Read i ng fort he Elementao" and 
Secondary SchooU of California" in 1972-73. the entire booklet had 
not a "he" or a "she" in iti It wasn't easy, but it can be done. We 
wanted to avoid the non-conscious reference to the students having 
trouble learning to read as "he.** the teacher as **she." and the school 
administrator as **he"— so we left them out entirely. This booklet was 
adopted by the State Board of Education in 1973 and is now state 
policy. 

Alpha Quincy 
school principal 
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Pt'ohably not a day K^>es by m which s^^rrw bit of s*»xi?^m is tuA 
pra^*tic^i thfi ujet^ is|:)*:^h. aotK»n. or altitutW in esrry rlmH^ntary 
scIktoI in the countr>". It may i)e nothiinj? rmore tha?n a ir^^st ure. a Umk. 
a lift of the v< io^. or a pal on the^^hoiikler. Or it may tML^st-j-mt-^thinjf as 
blxLant a> a jran-te that exclud^^^ <irS«. division of vchixxl Iniss into 
seals for g^\rh am'J m^slIs for Uni^;, ••♦^^striction of N>ys fnwn crrt-5|iri 
flashes and of iririi* fn>m oth<»r cl;ic- or definition of \\\if^t'rf*ni sc t> 
of career exfiectat;k>ns f<^«r j^ir!^ ar\4i Ixns. This ^^xi-^n is not fmtertni 
exclusiHelsf by adulu. Clvif^'r^f^n arf^ »urpf ismirly anns^rxaUvo in 
jitickirK? l^i^ winfet they tev^ Warmnl aijfe apprr>prjat** n^les ami in 
applymi? ^vr«f^.H<urt* to conform on thrir |:»wrs. 

A di'fijcus.stem of all a«<^>t!^cl.s of spa ism in el<?*menf ry *xiu4-ati<^n 
vit^yld fill srvrral U^i^ks. h^o Xhi^ chaptrr -n^ill Iw^ VvmiU^-i to ^!*»xism as 
it apprars the printf^tl pajiTs of matrfrial?^ reed by rhiltlrrn of 
<^W»mcntar>- sjchnm)! ain*. Th€> nr*Si4>n (or {i<\x^inf:im th^ p>rint*»f,1 
is twofold F>.rsU il b iin^ n"*o?5it v r.sjbJe kimi ^^f s^'xi^m ami ih^'^'asK'st 
to <kiii'uni*=^nt. l:i*x-ausip it i?; m ^liui blUick artu/) ^R hit^f" It can l>r tum^-Hi 

fiiicrain ami aizrain f<Mr i'h«(\ kinir arwi rtpanah~<u^. S^xm^nd, th^ print*-^! 
hokis jk spei'ial pta<^v un our culturr. FVint. \n m.y>\ mmds. 
sjort^^ts \f raifity. WV i^^s a culture r»"»*{>fxt i«hat rrad K\*^n 
AilylLs viho have t»een RJuratfMi ^.r\ critK*al thrnikin^ sw:>metmi^ ■• 
rxperjence. as a rrflex th*^ iK^tMun that if a <tatefm>nft appirars 
puhlit-: print, it ^^ui^^t trNj#> Chiyren vMth their IirrTiit^l v\p^i 
Yf-n'tv. are m*w apt fr^an awiult* t^> put their tnist m th^ printed 
|:»ajre M h t w hai1 «-e d^.> i n «c hool h hx^i on ! vu ,t y i'^i.^ r h l Id r* i^^. *^ 
iruaM in Uii.i»«:>. TT»^ all 'ii-rthe ^otnl h^jw wmyni ch\Wirrr\ learn fn^n- 
lh»Mr rtf^aAitnir if they dni br;: tni^t the ^.^yat^^nal"* I^ut whik v%e art^ 
teach ;nir rhikirpn to p^iit their fai* h m vrhat th*y rea<i nl «<hr:^**l v t 
are * ^! iiratot! So ma.ke «ure t.hat j^^bcw:*! mfcf>,inr r^a'tf-fhal is de- 
««»-r\''.nr of tihat tru;^t. 



( hilcJrt n'>* lkK)k>.-^a Mali* Ori^nttMl MeiJhim 

Th(' first plac*' rhildren mi^-i srxism on ib^^ pnnted ju^ro is in 
their primers and in tht' {hey seUxx frumi the lihrarv. In the 

\>-ars ix^twtvn 11^50 and 1970. thest^ Innyks w< uvt'nv K^lmitvyly 
onenUHi towards lK)ys.AVh<^n ^iervrg-** W Norvell did his study, 7^/^ 
fU<ui'y'q Mrnsfs >o,on; Mm/./V Hoath. one of hi^ 

c*>n('luMvvn> was that Inn s preferred to read aU^ji Ik^s while ^irls 
would reje^ ahnjt either Un sor ^irls. Aeronimjr tt> the .^tudv. this 
preft renre for reiatlir/K about males lH>>ran to manifest itself irj the 
fourth ap;J fifth ^radev^ and continued unahatf-^i untM adultht'i^Ml. 

ruf>li>hers. >vdh -ales )n mind. U^>k the fi»KiJ/nK"s to heart an<l 
M'ari'he<J fur nmre stories iihrni U>ys. In VMM, the insiruetor (vT a 
class in wrMir if f(.r ehildrv n tol] us stuc^-nts thai it was unwjsi^ to 
w rwr ^Urit vrirl>. Urau^e <Wm\;r so woold autonnilicailv rut inir 
a.'es fH>tr?itial m h^lf. S<-ntt ^rDeli's VMM pri7c-wmrHn>r h.^aoru'al 
n<»%el aU,ut a\ <*jnKMndianjrirla(n i(i.cntany left on the /s/,;^/,/ 
/// M /A./;/ .^.v w hen her triU^nuAed a%va\ . w as initud.lv reje< ted hy 
an i^iitor. vvh<>a>ktMl <riVI| t(» r)ian)r,' his mam rhar^etcr toaiH>y. 

This pud>hshmj;r preference , for h»ys cwtinut^ii inuo th^^s^nentie': 
A -survey I made^.?^4» picture lK«)k,.ithat won the(^aWv^vo»t Medalor 
v«ere runners upU^twtvF\ l!*.V>aKd li^TO smowed a^b^adyd^vlin^^ m 
the n\inr/,WMf fenrvales |»i>rtra>ttJ ^n w hat are >;rt'nera]|\ cunsidert^l 
oiwr h)i^h<^< (i jality for prcs^^h**<u' an<j earlv* ;>irnien.lar> 

►rnides. feiwvn rind l<*'".r>. females made up U\ fn^rcent i^fthe 
c^fira^cters depicTfxi in thest> Uii>k<: [K't\Mvn jind VM'^^ 41 

r^ reent: in^tv^ivn h'^d and :r» jwrent: and ^N^'tw^^Ti n^V.anfl 
?^*7m females maiie up only 2*; ^^=^cent of thc^ character^ (( 'nfh>^ 
.A.V,;/.>^. May P.Cl I 

What ha.s Lwn the e-ffn-i of thiN*^ \ears ojf mcrea.irvi: male 
anrntat m children's h^^k^:! ( >ne resu It wa.s t hat th^d.ia* l^^c-ame 
^) i^>\.ou< that iKMpIe al! .)vvfr the n>untn h^an tiv nots^re make 
stv/dies. and awe m<ietJij>ndenlly t.;> <.mu!ar ei>nclusM>n^^. (^n^n^fthf' 
first tr> pu'hhsh, sueh Hndjnjrs was a rroup csiU^i Worr^^n o?n Wonl^ 
arvi Imar^-^s TWe> -r.^iu^vi th.^^ U,4s frcrn 24 majv>r j>uh{i>h^T< 
u-t'v, a< rec**] ink^ 'o \ts :n thr«- sviHurUan N<-x\ Jers^n iT^rnmunitH-H 
their I'Air^klet. h rk o^-./ .hr^ir r?y l'.rr.;-.>v >Vr SVnv.ri/,^.■^*^:^ 
r^^l.hv^ ^ h\niirrs, they nrpii^TU^j that five U>y< v^ ere pictunti ftir 
e\en' tv^ojfirls, mwj\^erewrittenaU»^it in hmrjr^aphie<: fore%er> 
o-man, f(^ur male fo^k or fantasy c haraeters were de'i^Kteri f*^^:• 
*nc^*^.v rrxr^e female AnaJy-/j-.;ir th^^ vnntent of ihc *tciries. the%^ fr^ind 
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thai clever >nrls apfH^stmi ur-W t»mes. campare<i U) I'M clrver 
fxvvs, In nearly all of the >tori<*s. femal??^ playtni a ^^up|x>rtiv^^ 
apprfrviativp rvvie while males were s.h<nvm>2r tneir s trench, brav- 
ery, an*! leadership ^kih>. 

Aroth^** result of the iinale (vrientatior, of children's looks 
hyrk-aiv '*ca' btt IrJvoIy. ^"ery<>?:>e was leii to iV*t|,.Ki'Ct all the ^r^^uJ 
su^ries to i^e aiv • "rKH "^. Rtx\nx researchers h«4ve pi;^hed the a^'e 
v^here seK affer b the r .oi'.^ * "^adin^ material <lr*wn fn^rr the 
middle jrra'd^*^ U) ' h- I'"', r errj^.i*-**-. Typical of the statenKnt> fnunci 
in t^'acber \r'\\:i\Vf^ U^AtiRrjkv !his one from /i-«f»//>K/ ^A* 
Kit nfff-.tarff >'(hi*nl ilahi: Thufn^ l^ruvin* f*n' l\t\rh*r:< hy 

R»>U"'rt M. Wils<m -^nd ryanrn* FJall tVan Nustrand RtJn^^»i<i 
('omf'.-r^y 1971!/: 

It 'his kind «>f <taU metif ^ hu'h makes rr^^MVtmdvr '^*^elher hx 
rtjru'vrj trail r,>,' ^>n "Ix;; t;K«>k*" we have tratr,*H} a t»r>>rre?^sively 
yv^ojnK^^r ^rrouiv^.r I.- vs U» rxp*^^'* ar-d w^nt thejr 5^ \ totKOTiaate in 
w tijtitever they r^niv-, Syivia-l^** Tihl>t tts exptor^d thi>^ l^)*^m'l^^h? in 
an articli?. "Sev. Phrfcrerrrv in Otildren's Re*il:n#f rrefereruv s^/ \n 

Frx.>rr\ the voiry l>**jrinni^v «>f Iivcn, \a h*'n t;r' w ith 

si'Tatv'hy ruffle's ,urepmt on femr^LMvabiesand ni^bt^n . s aretitjHni 
t^t ih*»!r ha!d h^ads. httle jrirls^ trained to lw» T/iaI/^^al>k^ and *o 
i»cv]uie^ce T)^-^ fac^^. that will re:^i ;jU:^t Ujvs a^s M-e)l a<i jifirU 
may li*e^ reia'tH ♦(> t-Heir overa.il <'(»f)|«rra^.i\>en*'^s;< •Hhe*;H*^ mh+^rent 
i»r cuU^-^al!y iniplantetW and r;he^r t^'nd*^rrt\v \u> n^^d n^>re <4 
even thir^jr. Thi.^ d-j-n-Kn't mejar thatt the>- don't k^\r \>rrUrvnx:T< , 

A< part of rry iWtortji. j>ss.ertati<'ip,. ) h^i i. xampljn^i'f 
U-n s and jriris help m<r se^er t p-ictur. . tK^^jy thxi^'Jierht ^' ir.^«l *t> 

I ! 1 ill St r ate a pn »pt j^-*? s i 1¥»i!k . The t)« > > s > v a v 1 1 a v re f f rtMn* <* f < » 
pifc^fv^ivji of m-aie.-: ih^ ^irls, f-^r p\rturt^s of ferninJes t^f ^'ic^ \^ta] 
T?iiTnr>er of pMctur«*< ^^*^>^''n- The piris >e'ltvt*:^l ^2 T7v:^r ' pictar^*^ <vf 
f^:-mal^ thani (,vf .n-i-.il^s-'i ^'hile the hen'* 5icl*x-te?i .">9 r-^-^re pivt'tures ol 
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males tnan femalt^t^. With more than a dozen M^^Uiof pk^tures from 
which U) ^hr><j}^i\ )nly V\'icv did the selectiom against this trend. 
An appariH* eJtpJara'ion for this divergence is th:i,t the subjwt 
matter vvaso/ riore in ♦♦rest to one sex thvan the other. A p ctunof a 
man holding: a baby (lx>th wore apparently males) j2:ot mr^^r- » rls' 
voles, probably InH-^aus*^ the ^irh were attracte«J t^i t he pict Uire of the 
baby, And a picture of a young girl fishing got more boys' votes, no 
doubt Ixvause tht^ Ima's were atJractcti to the sport. 

This indicates that it may 1*^^ an (>ver,^imp!ificativ:>ni to classify 
fhiltirer''- /•^ading preferences on the basu?^ of sex only. The acclivity 
of the characU^rs is ;*robably of equal or greater im{K>rtance. which 
leads t*n a ■ r question: (^)uld the lKw>ks atH)ut U)ys prefern^i 
UH*au> \i. V art. more exciting to l>oth sexes? The cultural 
limitations ac have place<i <m girls make it unlikely that sU>ries 
alxHi: "dainiy litt/"'giy'ts" will ha\\» thesanK-ap^x^al as. stories aUjut 
"routf^h and tumfoU-" »/oys. Yet v v i re !%>t >A'illing to relinquish the 
stertvu fHHl role for girl^ in Ivx^^ks Tnis setir in one of oi**- Im^al 

hf in > Is. Kos a < i u\' 's t \yn > k Th * Frivf- is sv lak t»n o f f the U br a-ry 
sht Ives ♦^>'^ u f^'-mci.^^al w h:*u •( th^l (Ur^/tif ;ts IvaUinggirl characters 
'lalktHi i\n'^ ar^^i it a way that Aouldn t ant t»ur girls to 

!ioy.> reati h'i^^e^t stortf*s a bo -it femai?s who are <ioing 
!f ft^rv'-ting things. They like H'rr*f f^^* Spy^. i^harlt4lf's Hi,», 
ami isliVfu^ nt' fi.ia fiif^t />r»/y/^.'/*^^■. Oil ier Ima s bke 'n^^ /Aojrv*//tio^f 
h't ')tik »nd 7'^-* Kill n M(»' k tt^fr^n rJ . Thtn rej<vt lKH*ks w hich gionM\' 
thtp femir-ijre role. ».e , thust^ thai teach eirls to little ladies. The 
sa ne old'er tK>ys rejwt fMman'<vs, m> d:.^'*b'^ .au.se the mal*' 
ch;t^7'acters are so fals*\ A a^unlo^fpart of this sulditr raTurt'\ the 
merj'< magazine. .m>>x*t.« an imaK^Hvf vh^'pKiyir»rI w h^^h girN r^^KH'T 
a.- e'.juaM) urrt-al It seem^ rhat ^ hat i^ fMMr grrjecnevi is dishonesty, 
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We do n<':t l'«iok iorr fal.-^er-i^ss or vJ^iho■K^^v iri many of the ii^"h<n)l 
liTMi^s we give to ch'JJdrer. NoNxly ♦hinks U^call neatiers, sspn^Uers, 
and math ImtAs su.b-lit ^ratur: "s. Yet t.rx* w;hy>th(^' picture th<*>^xes 
are frfH$ur:^nth unr^^al For t^\\arrp(r ^<fver;»l different groups 
examtning schot^] tevfiS foiarvd ihirii U'?sUsrrat>ons usually picture l>ors 
SL< phy>ica.Uy 'arfr^r '/»';art giris I'Thvs Isavntri&ry tioreal life, in which 
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the Is-it^r-fiia.tunrij? Ixjys art* frtHjuentlv smallvr than jrirls of the 
same ii^e. The stereotyi>e ori>finate;i in the adult point of view. 

Di.shcmest .stereotyping? has also resulltMl froin adulu' niir^d set 
that all authors are males. Historically, most srreat writers have 
U'en men. and today, the majority of adult lKK>ks are by male 
authors. But most p<r^)ple do not realize that children's Ix^ks are 
more often v^ ritten by women. 

To find out what ehilc »n think ulniut sex as relates! to particular 
jobs. I jrave a set of 12 >?enten<n^.s to my rest^arci) sample jrroup of 54) 
bjys and 50 jjirls. Th< children were to add taR questions (either 
IWfsh't rt^of UW.v^/Ys/^f.''^ at the end of the sentences, Thrt^se children 
jrrf>uf>tHi most care*:^r riv)»^'.s either at the male ur at the fernale end of 
^ ctmtinuum. Nupmn teacher, dancer, and secreUry were jriven 
between W and 8f> fH^rcent "feminine"' answers. IK>ctx)r, pluml^r. 
farnier. truck driver, and Ik*ss were jj^iven K)etwtvn ;N and in* 
IK^rcent 'male** answers. The children made h^s defmiVi jtssumjv 
ti ans aUnit ci^ok, clerk, and author. 

Dne st^ntersce. "Tn*' author was writing ivixiok . . rereiv^Hi 7lM^# 
and 21 shf 's. It caustxi morecH>nsternation than any other ?:tatemer^.l; 
eleven children c'Jt of 1(K) fir^t iniilicat^nl one pnmynjn. then chang/tnl 
their minds and chos^ the other Six chan>r\Hl/?r iosh^ : fivechanjrtnl 
fronis^f to//* . Out of 12 M^ntem'-es. this w;^.^^!^^ the one that elicited 
th^* most sp>onUn*H>us comrrs«E^nt.=*. For example, several children: 
sakl. in effing. "This one's hani Un'ause it rould (he *^iilher " A fifth- 
i^rsuW iirirl ho w as esfxvially well read remarkivi "it sounds like a 
'wasn't he hut I think Vasn't she's' make l>etter st/T ies " Perhaips 
the i^mfusion the children felt is the same that prornpttxl adults t4i 
3n\ent the term fH»f<iM>r*ss to identify women writers. 

Tine supjvi'KitjH^n that all writers are men has KhI to a prac^tice 
which j>^^rp«:nuat(^ \l ^*X {^^h^Mni. When wt>men write they often 
:.ixk\]\f: masculine MV'i. i/in^ r*^r names or usve initials. They pn>J^ab^y 
VMViin iiom>? this in m>j^^s of nveiviriKT letter inuial n^adin>r 
i;'>y p ro^f.>oi^t rve publishers. However, v. ritt^r> su^fh as S. K Hint/^n 
iSusan P^'izaU^th) have opt^nly said that their publishers e?i- 
o>urai;:c«i xhvm to ui^^ a mascuUne-si^umlinii? name l^ecaus*^ ytHinjr 
r^^aders woi!,ald t>e more apt to sel^nrt their Ixncks a^d wcwuM have 
more faith in the autheTiti^.Mty of the material — parucularly if it 
uere akxit sp»ort5. wnflict. or adventurte. 

To ct^ntiniie Xit jrive the impprssmn that wi^en di>rx*t thmk a^SH>yt 
arid cannot write aUvut such su'n\]crts is in i:in^t ct)nnict with thi^* 
facts It prtvTTuntes a false perc^^plson of thM' wr>>rTd The excitement. 
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advt^nlure. and oonflict that appear m Ixxyks written by t.He 
following authors must a part of th(» female psyche— In^-ause 
, ihvsi^ writers are all woriien: I). M. Ahnstrom. K. M. AlmtHlin>fen, 
H- F. Hrinsmead. N icholas Charles, Ji^hn Clarke. Pai^e Dixon. J. A. 
Kvans. C. II Friek. Wilson (Ja^e. S. K. HirJon. F. Koni^burK- 
K- R- Knudson. I^wren^-e. A. M, Li^rhtner, JvA'vm May. K. Nesn v, 
FJlsworth Nevt'comU\ Andre Norton. K, M. Peyton. Henry HAn(^.^] 
Kichardson. K. {]. Shinier, and P. I. Travers. 

We fHTtH>t«iate anoth^-r false ima^^* by allowing ^irls to in^ 
r>ortray^d a^^ passue whilt.^ lK)ys are shown a>i active. Thts a^ain 
refl ;'ts traditional adult exfK^etations aUjut sex ro!e>. In real life, 
iittk- ^rjris are just as active as little Un s. 

Ix^nore WeitzmaTi studied the .>|>e!!in^^ te.^t.s officially adoptini 
throu^rhout California during? the VM\i)s and founiJ that ci)nsonants 
\vert'- representt^i as U)ys while vowels were representtMl as trirls. 
Cnfortunately this metaphor was adopte(J by a ktnhij) of teachers 
who wanted to write an excitir^ and rriteriainin>?s' 1 of prereaclin^ 
and early readinj^ materials. These iHn)ple creattnl The Al.nha Time 
and Alpha One readme projrrams. The VM\9 edition, still in u>v^» in 
M»me M'hools. fi'atUHN the Hu^^rables, plastic blow-up tins rep. 
'^t's^^ntinir each letter. lioys are the con.s/mants and jrirls. the 
V(>v\ els 

After pupils have leiuned all the c<»n.sonanLs ami taken part in 
many '^fon" activities (n-nterecl around each letter, the \o\vels are 
intHKluced First comes LittleMiss A, u ho k<-h^s "A Vh(x>. A charall 
the time. Acconlin^f tf.» the mu>ical reconl that accompanies the 
pn>jrram. when she first app.\irs at a ^atherinjr of all the U)y 
letters, this is what ensues: 

W«> if Kin 't krw.w u w JMj l«i k*^ a -ht'*"" 
"A fcrt^:. A /it^r fc'<> .ivia>: 

At last thcilHAS let Little Miss \\ sta\ . hut she is lonely and "She 
cri^^d and erit^J unr.il the Uiys promi.'^i to mt^-t her sister."* Her 
sister Little Miss K. who is s^ wecuk she must exercis*^ ail the time. 
rrvTiit>s it: with tears in her eyt^. She is the picture of U^jririnj? 
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helplessness as she says, 'Wlaybe Tm not very stron>r. but please, oh 
plea>e, let me belong" (p. 281). 

The stertH)type that ^irls have health problems is overworkcnl in 
this series as shown by the sneezing? Little Miss A and the weak 
Little Mi;>s K, who are followed by Little Miss I, who itches all the 
timi^ arrid Little Miss O. whose "throat hurt so that off to the doctor 
she hiu i to JTO.^ Little Miss Y is a dainty and delicate creature who 
miist hide behind her umbrella all the time because ''I'm territ)iy 
afraid, you see. 'he sun is really after mel" (pp. 282, 28H). The 
consonant lK)y cha»"^. uts have entirely diff^Tent personalities. 
They play the donrx;;ai,t It'adership roles quite literally putting the 
R .s in their places * \)mpare the sampling of lines spoken by the 
F*.iy c( nsf)nants (on the left) to those spoken by the^rirl vowels (on the 
: iKbt): 



\\o\ Consonant Lin*'s 



<iirl \'<i\vrl Kint's 



It l*K>ks hk<' we are stuck a^aiu; 
Wv rriMch prefer to w<irk with rrwn. 
Wm (U»n*t itHik \iko very miK'h; 
^"oii'ii ;^rol»ably break at the 
slijfhTest t4>urh 

ti'rN K"'^'"^ u h\ lion't xou -^nnile? 
Tan't \uvj U' hai^ffx fi>r ju^t a whilt^!* 

The (T tIs ii"e realK ^ettitit:? MtuX of 
hami 

I ihir.k ril hit thrni utth a uhWr 
band 

W'iWl- I tear^ .»n e\erN fact'. 
Knouvi'i ^'fthr^' \o\i]\ f]'^M\ the 
place* 

liare! 

\[ i-e I corv I'.uare* lU-ware' 

Mi-N .A. now Wvxt 1 -txnH n*AT 

Tt ii uh:-i' vr.''i'\\ ha\*' \n lit 



lUrxs, why nuisl y»Hi rmke fun of 
me'.' 

1> It onl\ IkM UL^e I am a she'* 

No\v. now. Mr. Q <lejH'nii on rr^e. 
In all \our wor<i> I'll alwavs U': 
When I'm W ith K}. I mnke no s<iun<i; 

[{(M) h<M), \h¥% !hio hoii, Ink* hot). 

VN\' )ion*l like ha! you uant lo»io. 
I ►ne ^ninii is harii. a.- ut'll \ 
kneu : 

IIo'.\ will we *'\er ren)*'mlHT \\\i>' 

An<l w ht'H Miir M)un*is an- short at "I 
\^ eak 

riij-t nuike tt safe fnr :n 
J' -of, rf--' \\ hat nur shurT sourni^ 
The ^h^Hini pn>rect u< '> t*iat 

( »h plea-e-. Mr K. 'jor.'r r ',;;.:»rr r-!» 

I iii>r- ! iearn t^wi t\ ; ■ . 

i.Ml'ha One, pp J74 J.. I. Tf . 



After protest> frorri various chapters of the yational ()?>rani2a- 
tion for \V'<!)men and from fer^.inisi etiucators in jarencraJ, tme 
program was somewhat revistni that in U*74 a different version 
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was available in which, aecordinj? to the publishers, a spirit of 
cooperation takej?; the place of domination and/or ostracism. The 
manipulation, whining and cryinj? are jsrone, as well as "Little" in 
the titles of the vowels. But it is impossible to remove the sexist 
attitudes from the series, because its whole point is to stress 
differences between vowels and consonants and the way they 
"behave." Althoujsrh it's true that vowels and consonants behave 
quite differently, little boys and little pirls have .similar nmls and 
desires. The creators of the Alpha projsrrams, like the stepsisters in 
the old version of "Cinderella," had to cut off a few toes lo make 
things fit. 

I discussed the problem with a jjrraduate class of readinj? 
instructors, wh j supj2:ested this alternative: The consonants should 
be children of both sexes with varied personalities, playing to- 
Rethe.-. The vowels could then be robots or computerized dolls 
whueh woujd be manipulated by th*^ real peopJe. 

A jsrraduate student in reading at Arizona State University, 
Susan Jej^kins, investigateti the psychological effect of the Alpha 
One projjram on children. She went to three comparable clas.'^;e^ of 
first graders. One class had used the original Alpha Om program 
throughout kindergarten and the first seven months of first ;rrade. 
The second class had useii the program in kindergarten and 
intermitU^ntly thmughout the first.seven m(Withs of first grade. The 
third class had used other more traditional reading material 
throughout their schooiing. In individual interviews, Jenkins had 
the children identify certain activities such as crj'ing, playing tricks 
on others being mean, building things, worrying about their 
cluthes, being sick, being stupid, and figuring out .solutions, as 
either male or female. There was a direct correlation fn the ihrce 
classes betvvwn the length of exposure to the Alpha One program 
and the degree which the children identified the activities as 
belonging in the male and female domains as stereotyjinxl in the 
Alpha One reading program. There was a statistically sngnificant 
difference between the class that had not seen the Aflpha One 
program and the one that had used it e.^clusively. 

Perhaps the results would have been dlifferent if tlK»children had 
h>een using the revised version. And certainly there are enoaigh 
variables affecting all groups of child reTi that more studies need to 
he made before conclusions are drawn. But it dws appear that 
just as feminists fear, children do learn the psychological and 
sociolog-ical \-alues from the content of their reading programs, 
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Between 60 and 80 percent of the time spent in elementary school 
is devoted to teaching reading and related skills. Because langniaRe 
arts materials receive so rriuch attention, it is especially important 
that they be free from bias. But rntil people in the feminist 
movement began pointinRout inequities, reading texts wereopenly 
and purposely made to appeal to boys. One t)f the points Rudolf 
F^lesch made in the 1950s in Why Johrnii^ Cnu't Read v^'asih2itf^choo\ 
was a feminine place and that little boys felt confined and 
intimidated. To compensate for the *'feininiiie orientation" in 
schools, we created new and exciting supplemental readers. Dick 
and Jane. Jack and Janet, Alice and Jerr>\ and Tom and Betty, who 
pi-ved together in the beginning readers, were pushed aside to 
r. ,»e room for easy-to-read books with all-n^ale casts includitvK 
Cowboy Sam, Sailor Jack, and Dan Frontier. The feeling Wa^M that 
since it seemed harder for boys than g'irls to learn to read, we s>hould 
do all we could to make the materials appealing to bo>^. 

A fact/)r that contributed to this boy-orientiitiun of school 
materials was the Soviet launchin>r of Sp'^atnik, which si't off an 
education explosion slanted toward science and math. In 
Congress passed the National Defense Education Act. which 
allotted federal funds to school libraries specifically for the pur- 
chase of science books. These were not texts but enrichment 
materials, and publishers scrambled to get bo<iks on the market 
that would q ualify for purchase under thii^ uct. Many of the b(X)ks 
were historical accounts of scientific discoveries, and. l>ecaiise men 
have nude most of th^ discoveries, these were books about men. 
Other books outlined experiments for childrc>n to perform. 

Partly because in English we refer to unknown persons as //f .and 
perhaps becviuse adults envisioned bright younjr men helping us 
overtake ilve Russians, nearly all of the artists' drawinjrs for these 
books depicted lx)ys. WTien girls were shown, they were in the 
backjrround appreciatively watching the clever Ixiys, who turned 
knobs or poured fluids from ow test tube to another, Taken 
collectively, the view of sex roles created by these bo4/>ks was 
appallinjrly prejudiced. The in€»scapable conclusion is thatsociety s 
prime concern, at that still-recent dale, was for the ed-.7ca\'ion of 
boys, and that ^irls were !?ocond-class citizens, welcome -^me 
along and jret what they could.. 

A vivid illustration of this attitude w(tis an article- that .r^a 
in ifu<tn4rtor magazine a few years ago. It told about a pu . .:(..)c! 
that had experimented with all-boy classes in kinder/ irlen. Ii 
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(lescribtMl this innovation in ^lowin^- torms, telling about the 
interostin^ activities and the warm rehitiunship existing? between 
the men teachers and the boys. Pictures showed them ^ niRh- 
housinj,^ together If the school had all-male kindergarten a must 
also have hiu] all-female kindergartens; but not one word a as said 
alK)ut the (U'sirability or effect of having only ^irls in a class. 



Animal C haraciers— Human SterinUypes Kxlencled 

Another set of materials that ^rew out of this period were the 
easy-to-read books that Dr. Seuss and his fellow craftsmen created 
al)out fantasy creaturt>s and/or personified animals. It was thought 
that children could identify with these characters re^'^ardiess of 
race, creed, color, or sex. Hut the matter of sex was ivot so simple 
because of the probk^m of English ^render, or perhaps human 
psycholo>r>'. apfK'ars that unless we have evidence to [)rove that an 
animal is female, we use the masculine pronoun, VA'hether or not we 
make a conscious decision that the animal is male. When an author 
uses a masculine pronoiu) to refer to an animal, an artist is 
committtH] to follo'v suit and make the sllustration ••ma-''^T;une;' 
Both children and au^ks would think theartist had madeu mistake 
if he or she drew a feminine-Iot)kin^ animal, for example one with 
an apron, when the author had referred to the character with a 
masculine pronoun. As a result, priactically all the animals in books 
for younj? children are males, including AU>ert the Albatross, Zeke 
the Raccoon, Julius the Gorilla, Harry the Durty Dojr, Little Hear 
rht^ter the Horse, and Sam the Firefly. 

In lK)oks of this type, the only well-rounded female character I 
can think of is PVances, thebadjrer in aseriesby Lillian and Russell 
Hoban. Other females, b^vsides those playing mother roles, were 
intro<i7je€Hl by authors who needed someor^e in the plot with a 
personality trait j:K)pularly a^criUnl to females. Examples are/>/r/ 
A'o.swr, Thf Hi»rsf Xtihxifj rntirrsftHHi (Moore), the fcxilish little red 
hen in TZ/r |H()II) ar^d the silly R()ose/'fY//^/m inaseries 

of biK)ks by Roper Duvoisin. Female animals are depicte<ia^ lonely, 
like the hip{>^)fx>tamus in Lnn*!}^ Irronim (Duvoisin): or they are 
fashion ctmscious like IfnrrHf Ifipf^fiH*tnftnf.< nttj thi Mn.<t 

WwiUrf^tt LVT(X)rel and the shrew in Shtrwfuitif^a's Hifihthi^^ 
M)odalh. That shrew had to l)o protected by others, as d^i the 
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camel in Tlh Cawvl Who Took a Walk (Tworkov) and the hen in 
Ros'n \s Witlk (Hutchins), 

I wondered whether authorsofchildren's books were somehow to 
blame for treating all humanized animals as if they were males 
unless proven otherwise. To find out whether this was an artifirial 
usapre taught to children in school, I made a study of pronouns 
children use as they talk alxiut animals. I took IG pictures of eijrht 
animals (twoof each animal indifferent j)oses so the children would 
have to be specific in their descriptions) from moderately popular 
children's books. The animals were not clothed, nor were they 
involved in activities specifically tlu^^j^ht of as related toonesex or 
the other. I had both prinU and slides made. A matched samplinja:of 
50 boys and 50 ^irls, a^es four through 12, participated. One child 
was shown a projected slide while the other child, who could niot see 
the slide* had all the photographs spread in front of him or her. The 
child looking at the slide was lo describe the picture well enough 
that the child with the photographs could select the correct one. 

The children thought that they were beinj? timed to see how 
efficiently they could make these match-ups. What was really beinj? 
recorded were the pronou7is they were usinj?. In all theeonversa- 
ti<)ns» these 100 children used a total of .S,020 pronouns. Only 17 of 
these pronouns were feminine. The others were alniu?st equally 
divided between masculine and neuter pronouns: 1.5-12 ma^^culine 
and 1.461 neuter. There xvassome indication that thechildren used 
neuter pronouns when they hac} an inkling that the animal was not 
male. For example, in talking ahmut two pictures of a cat (cats are 
often thought f»f as feminine) the children used nearly GO percent 
neuter pronouns, tnf\ for this animaK more than half of the 17 
feminine pronouns were used. One picture showed a donkey with a 
fat stomach, and three children said. "It's pregnant," as if they 
recojamized that "Hes pregnant" would be deviant, but ju.a didn't 
feel natural about sayimK **She s pre^rnant," Younger children had 
basically the same usajcres as the older children. 

Just what these statistics prove is hard to tieterrnine, except that 
they do show that it doesn't occur to peopk^ to use feminine pronouns 
a.s either j^eneral all-inclusive terms m as terms for unknown 
entities, FVrhapsone thin^ that can oeKainwi from the experiment 
iS the realization that it will ret^uire a conscious cf .ort on the part 
of writers uf children's fantasy books to include females in other 
than stert*<)lyped roles. 

i 7 o 
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Making the Break with "What Comes Naturally" 

Most of the stereotyping which today appears so blatant was not 
purposely planned. It developed because people were doing "what 
came naturally." They were taking* the easy path, and if we wish to 
reverse the trend, then at least for the next few years we are going to 
have to take the more difficult path. 

The easy path for teachers is to continue to use the same old 
readers with all the male-oriented stories. The difficult path is 
going to the library or a bookstore and bringing in for class use 
many of the new books that present refreshing images of girls who 
are assertive and boys who are gentle, mothers who have good jobs 
iind fathers who help around the house, and both males and females 
who ^vl free to express themselves and to develop whatever talents 
and qualities they desire regardless of stereotyping. If we bring to 
class the best in children's literature, the really honest and true-to- 
life stories, then we will not have to worry so much about false 
stereotypes or the exclusion of girls from the story. 

In the text material designed for remedial reading classes, 
where the stories center around such "male interests" as motor- 
cycles, hot rods» drag racing, and sports, there is a .strong "macho" 
feeling inheren t in context and vocabulary. A professor of reading 
at Arizona State University observed that perhaps the materials 
used in remedial programs work against, rather than for, the 
intended cure, because they continue to build up the very attitudes 
that were at least partially responsible for landing the student in 
the clinic in the first place. A msyority of the students who come to 
reading clinics belongtofamilieswith astrongfeelingof machismo 
which translates into "Reading is for sissies and girls— men hwe 
more innportant things to do." A similar attitude makes many boys 
resist learning to write and speil. 

Besides influencing text writers to create macho content in 
remedial readers, the idea that boys and not girls have trouble with 
reading leads to a kind of sexist segregation in the cl^^ses. A 
director of a children's remedial reading laborator>' told me that 
teachers are much more hesitant to send a giri than a boy for special 
hcb^. When a girl is finally referred to the reading clinic, her 
enSlering scores will be much lower than average because the 
teacher has held out not wanting to send a "sweet little girF into 
that tough world Cif all-boy reading classes. 

In teaching language usage, the easy path is to teach children the 
rule that eirri^ane should be followed hy his. The difficult path is to 
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teach them how complex the problem of {grammatical j^ender is, 
how it does not correlate perfectly with sex, and how they must 
sometimes choose whether they want to be correct in relation to 
j^rammar rules or in relation to me&ninj?. 

The easy path is to ij2:nore the ambij^uity in y)nin and related 
words. Teachings: children that words chanj2:e meaninj2:s and cannot 
always be interpreted literally is more difficult. We talk about the 
pcrsi/)f2il'\ty of our doj?:; we (/rt'x.s* in pants, and vre do .s//A* screeninjj: 
without usinja: silk. B/arA*boards are seldom black; ,s//rtrware 
usually isn't silver, and statiotf waj^ons seldom pick people up at 
stations. Last fall the airline employees struck under the Railroad 
Employees Act, a grrown man was A-/V/napped, and most of us 
buttered our bread with margarine. 

Althou{^h words do chanp:e their meaninj^, there is noexcuse for 
us to be sloppy as writers, illustrators, editors, teachers, or critics. 
When we use a word like ftio:- > the p:eneric sense, we are obliterated 
to follow through with tht? same meaning and make sure that 
illustrations show that meaning. This has not been done in the past. 
Illustrators have taken the easy path and have drawn what first 
came into their heads, and this was usually men. 

At two libraries, I checked each children's book that had a 
generic )ff(irf word in the title, then counted the number of males 
and females to see if the artist had really expressed the all-inclusive 
meaning. Books with generic titles for the youngest children were 
those about prehisU>ric people. Th^ese are written for children in 
primary grades and could be a useful tool for teaching the all- 
inclusive meaning of either rfian, carematu or prehistoric num. No 
doubt there were as many prehistoric females as males. But in the 
five books I found (The Firnt AUm by May, How Man Begun by Bate- 
man, Lookim) at Mayis /W by Stilwell, The Making of Man by 
Cornwall, and PrehiMoric Man and the I^imaten by Scheele), there 
were 2(i7 pictures of males compared to 33 of females. 

Perhaps the language was an influence, with the word man 
triggering the artists to think of males. And sixK^O there are no 
prehistoric people for artists to look at while painting, they must 
rely on their imaginations and on the stereotyp)es in their own 
minds, which probably consist of males doing the exciting things 
like hunting and building fires and running and leaping while the 
fpnnales stayed in the caves and prepared food and tended the 
babies. A nother reason it was easier to draw males than females 
relates to c.ur reluctance to show m Uy in children's books. It is 
easier for an artist to cover up mak ><f niulia than female. 
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My study yielded nine other books which used mm or fat/ter,^ in a 
Renenc sense. They were The Color of Man by Cohen, Ercnj Man 
Hnirt Lay Doivn by Graham, Man and Hit< Tools by Burns, Man 
ami Insects by Newman, Man and Ma(jiv by Appei, Man and 
Mastiff by Kay. M<ni In Space to the Moon bv Branley, Manned 
Sparr Flifjlit by Faj^et, and Meet the Pilgrim Fathers by Payne. 
Males still outnumbered the females in these books, but the ratio 
was only about three to one, 311) males compared to 96 females. The 
only book approximating equal representation was The Color of 
Man, which pictured 47 males, 47 females, ei^ht people whose sex 
was undistin^uishable. 10 male groups, one female Rroup, and 29 
mixed-sex groups. It is significant that this book was illustrated not 
with drawin^rs but with photographs. This is another example of 
the difference between the world that really exists, i.e., in photo- 
graphs, and the world that we as adults perceive and present to 
children, i.e., in imaginative drawings. 



Gender Rules in English— Challenges for the Girl Child 

One reason I feel we must teach children about gender is that it is 
a fairly sophisticated system that disagrees with the system of 
natural gender which children learn early in life. This goes both for 
lexical items incorporating some marker of masculine and for the 
pronoun system. I made a study to see what pronouns children use 
in their natural speech about other children; it yielded fairly 
conclusive evidence that children's pronoun usage vioes not match 
the adult system or the system used in printed school materials. I 
began the situdy because, of afl the differences in language between 
men and women, it stands to reason thattheareaof gender would be 
one in which we might expect to find major differences in interpre- 
tation and usage, due to the close correlation in English between 
physical sex and grammatical gender. 

A common distinction which linguists make when they talk 
about the grammatical ru les a speaker uses i n everyd:iy lai^guage is 
that between rules children learn naturally and early in their lives 
and rules they learn formally, either in school or through some 
other kind of overt instruction. In talking about these rules, 
William Labove.x plained that most linguistic rules are "automatic, 
deepseated patterns of behavior which are not consciously recog- 
nized and are never violated /^TV/f^ Stnd)j ofXonsfandard EnqUsh, 
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1969, p. 291 He eal//ed these Type I rules. As an example srave the 
c'oritraction of Is t/o s when ifiat is becomes that\s. He went on to say 
thai T>*pe I rxA^:-^ are ""hard to detect simpi}' because they are never 
vic'iatea' and om^ never thinks about them at ulL" 

Type II rules, are The kinds of rules which are taught in sch*(OoL" 
When a; Type 1 II rult is violated, the naistake is noticed and. if made 
in school, is usiually corrected by the teacher. Ajt e^caraples of Tv-pe 
II rules he gava- the censuring: of a/V/ Y and the cens^urin^ of doubl-r 
nei2:atives. Tnere is no clear-cut dividing line between Type I and 
T\i>e 11 rujes. As Labov ? shown with speakers of nons'^zsid^d 
English, vi hat is a Type I r?>le for some speakers may be a T>'pe II 
rule for others. This dep<' "* fls on the circumstances surrounding the 
spo .iker dxirin^ the first few years of learning to talk. 

The hypoihesLri that I trietJ to test, based on ihe concej.^t of Type I 
and Type l \ pjles. is that w hen learning to speak, young boys and 
young girls have i^ufficie'/itly different ex]:>eriences in relation to 
wth lexical and grar;rn;ati(ral markers of gender that the i^tandard 
English rule of ti ding a mas^culirjie marker in a ger^enc seiiise tx»mes 
c'lost' lo being a Type I * naturally developed > vAe for brjvs, but a 
Type I! iformally T^iMight) nil^* for girls. If this is tndr*ed the case, it 
would f.v at lea'^t a partial exprTination for tl"ie different ways male 
•jnd fcmaie ^{)t*akers .und writers respond to the arJoption of such 

It s reasonable to conjecture that because of the egt)centric/7ty 
which pjiVchologists d<c*scnbi' asa norm:^] developmental stageof al! 
young children, a ho; - who is akcrustomed U> hearing s^uch words a» 
ht. /i,'/A, and /"i/^^ iJ.Scxi In reiaiic^n^hip to hir.'^sevf ftvi a cioi^r 
affmity to the><e terms than s:cill a young >riri who ha» inst**ad 
<ii«'velo5>e<.l an emotional rvs;.K)nse U:* .shy, hn' and /mt;^ Next hi) a 
child'.n name and [perhaps the word ft*ih'j, ih**^ pronou^nsare wyjn^ 
if'ip mov't consistent terms a baby h-ars in n^ference to himself ^^r 
herself Although they :ir^ mt said directk> to the baby, such 
colK>f^uial .sentences as the folliowini: arv fre*;u*ently saui in the 
honu's of babies and hav*:* the comrrion f-**a:ure of re>»ullifi>r in .s4>me 
j«<;^ilive action rclat<xl thr babv ■ 

] i 'y\M^ - ^ v.\ \ d'-ar - A. - r / 

l/.-^'k ) >(> ^ n . f ; /' . ^ /-^ * ; t : - ./ ' 
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SenU-Jices aike these are spoken around babies mueh moreofien 
than they are around either adults or children, U-cause not 
expeccinis: an answer from the baby, people sometimes feel mor ? 
comfortable talking about, rather than to, a baby. Nevertineless 
they sometimes say sentences similar to numbers3and 5din-H:t]y to 
a baby, with part icular emphasis on the pronouns. 

A young boy 'A'hc.^ is accustomed to hearing himself ar-^J his 
possessioms referred wi'nh masculine pronouns has excellent 
rt^adL^ess for acqu^'nng the standard formal rules guiding the 
treatment of g-ender in English. As he expands his world to i ncludt 
progressively larger ein:les of environment ai'id acquaintances, h<' 
simply expands the number o.{ things refer^^ed to with m;..y^uline 
prf)nouns. It's a very natural process for h:m to learn thaj every 
creature not obviously female is treated as n-asculine. This p^i-- 
allels the young bo^i^'s actual experience with real life nnd I'-c 
pronouns he has heard, which because? of his sex have . ^ n 
predominantly masculine. Hv has no rea^m tfjque.-tion theniuur^l- 
ness of the standard rule, it fits dirt:M:t{y inU) his Ty}>e I grammar. 
Tihe oinly unusual requirenient is that at i^.<on\tT sta^K^e in his develop- 
ment he learn txi include females in the ^mxI v of refer^'nt.s. At what 
age or stage of linvruistic development ar tt to extent this 

happens has not been studied. And since throughout childhood the 
use of tfii.s ^fulW interpretation of nr-as^valine gf r:der is mainly a 
matter of reception raiher th^n production, there i^? h',ttlp overt 
signailijig to tell wi *'ther or liOt tne boy has rea' ' this [jveL 

Neither dto we know precisely wh^»n and if & gir! reaches! this 
level oH wn^uistic maturny. Eax an important f>o:nt for ap- 
preciating the rationale Ix-hind the present study is the fact that 
giris travel tuwarfJs an andc'rstiinding of thi^ fuller concepi of 
gender— that is. the ex'r-7^ ; .ce of a masculine gender denoting both 
male and femai*-* — h^v a. diffen>/!nt route. 

A young iiirl .^^omes accu>;tome<i to hor^ring herself and things 
related to her reff^rrei Ui with feminine- pronouns. Contributing to 
thi:^ is Lhe fact that in the aAloqvuiA kind of spoken English 
commonly use<J with chjldr--n. gend^iT follows a "natural" rather 
'Jian ^^grammatical" form. It would he fairly safe to assume that 
ourinrr the v^ry early > ears of a gr' rl's she probably has e<^wal. if 
fv;t greater, experience wi.h fenimine pronouns than with mascu- 
line ont*^^ Hut when she U^ins to exjiand her environment, unlike 
the Ik/v she d(x»s not jr'^iply enlarge her set of refv rents for the 
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pronouns she is ah*eady accustoiiied to. Iristeaa, she has to changre 
her expectations and become accustomed to new pronoxms. 

If it is true that males and females responrfj differently to 
standard rules concerning Eng'Iish gender, then tihere should be 
some evidence of this< difference during the period of language 
acquisition and leamiBg. To look for this difference, I used a 
matched sampling of 50 boys and 50 girls— 10 each from nursery' 
school, first, third, fifth, and sp\enth grades. In individual oral 
sessioms the children were given 12 sentences to which they were to 
add Uug questions. Four ct these sentences described activities 
considered mascuU:ie by popular stereotyping. Four more de- 
scnibed activities popularly considered feminine. The four sen- 
tences -Txosi relevant to the matter at hand depicted activities which 
probal .y would be as culturally appropriate for a male as for a 
fe.male. These sentences were: 

The child w^iT eatinjf lunch . . . 
The child wjts w^-atchimif TV . . . 
The child was Utlking . . . 
The £:h;ld was wearinx new shoes . . . 

In the sentences which contained ihe masculine stereotypes (the 
child was building a robot, was fighting, was winning the race, and 
was tough), the majority of children regardit^ris o' sex or age 
respondf"^ 'A'ith "*Wasn't he In the feminine .sentences (was pretty, 
was baby -fitting, was crvirvig, and was sitting by the swings), a 
majority t. " f^hildren rf,)*;ar/JIp<=:s of sex or age responded with 
**Wasn't sheT", show;ing that even at an early age, children have 
acquirer^ the culturally implanted h"u^r^\'^typ\nf^ ou what is ap- 
proprial-p for boys and for girls. To* neutral sentenee^s, girlshaida 
tt»ndency U) respond with "Wa^^n't sneT while boys trnded to 
respond with ^"Wasn't he?" This was particularly evident in the 
nurserv schooJ group in which 28 out of the 40 pronouns used by 
Uas wereh* and 27 out of ^ he 40 pronouns nsed by girls were In 
the four sentences, the 5ii l)oys used a u>tal of 116 ma ^uline 
pron<*uns and 84 feminine Thie SOgiris usc-d 120 fenu.n/ae ; ronoun^ 
and 80 masculine. If ihey had divided the pronoun - aridomly 
betwtvfi mascuiine and femini th'=*y would have xx^-a .'k'>of each. 

At first glance it Hould .-seem the rt* is nothing very remarkable 
abov^ tho fart that when talking about neutral subjects, girls tend 
U) use fem;nin»f pronouns and boys tc 5x1 tr.> use masculine pronouns. 
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In my particular sampling-, the ratio was approxirni^te-y three 
pronouns that correlated with the sex of the speakc-. o ever>- two 
that referred to peopl of the opposite sex. But when this is 
cori>idered in conjunct, .n with the fact than the lanjruapre of schwL 
the printed lan^a^a" of adults, uses niasculine pronouns in a 
raitio e.-tiriiated at between three-to-one and fIve-to-one, then we see 
thiat the sia^e isst'i [^r ihekiiid of difference thiit Labov talks about 
wber he explains Type I (naturally learned) and Type II (school 
learned ) rules. When lx>ys jirrow up), they continue louse pronouns in 
approximately the same ratio they used as children, but it i.s Just the 
opposite for ijirU Their adult speech is expected to U-an 'jnverse 
picture of their naturally developed childhcxxJ speech. 

From the forejroin^r discussion it appears that we have a Tyi>e 1 
and a Type II rule difference: but an^ajor com[X)nent is missing^: the 
instriietion in school which is needed to help children m^ike the 
transition between their naturally learned lan^ua^e and th-t- 
lan^ruape of standard foi rfiai English. Neither men nor wome-^ 
hrdve really made the transition. Although most mei are jx»rfectJy 
content vvith the system of ^rrammaticai gender as it now stands, 
numerous studies and examples from usa^e show thai they tiave uhZ 
really learned t/> mentally include women when they use generic 
terms. Part of the evidentire in support of this contention is the 
present sl:ute of .^onfusion. with writers wavering hack and forth 
between zwenc and literal interpretatkin>, even .. ithin the same 
pan-, xr'd'jjh. Women, as shown by recent protests from tht» feruiiv.ist 
movement, feel very uncomfortable abf>ut the whole .sysl^/m of 
j^ender. As this study indicateii. the mental transition frv>m aTyjK* I 
rale about i^ender U) a Type 1 1 rule about ^render is much jrreater for 
them. When men interpret generic pronouns and other lexical 
iU'nis literally instead of jrenerically, they are not disturhe<i by any 
psychological re?>ponse wirvhin thernselves. It probably ( Wsn't even 
occur to them that somwne is bt^\\n>r excludt^. Hut wh^-^ women 
interprc: ^reneric terms as meaninj^ ''nr only/' they ai ' psycho- 
lo^rically jarred and offende<l hei'ause irvy fet- i left out. 

Deciding'- what U) do about sexism in children s reading is no easy 
malter. Hut in sev(Tal areas the way s(*ems clear an(i steps are 
i:x»in;f taken t/j corre<'t intniuities. Publishers have respf^ndecJ 
surprisinirly fa.-^t U) requests f<//r more balance in their ol(j. male- 
onent^^i cat:Lio)^ues. Niw can^'T lxj<jks featuring women and mf -ii 
wf. rki,n>r side by side in a variety of professions are rollinjr off ihi* 
f resse-. Jon^ with bio^rraphies of successful and interesting 
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women. Within a recent six-week ;>eriod. the ChiuJrv ii's Linerature 
PrevLv A* Center at \rizona State University re^^tivcd copies of 
eii^hteen bio^aphies of women, all written for thp elemeniar/ 
school levcL The focus in fiction has also chang'ed. In l^TC. the year 
after the first bi^ w-ave of feminisn criticism of the male orientation 
of children's literature, tiie Caidecott Medal ^*">r the best picture 
iMXik of the year went to 77'*' F^ni n^/ LittU- WitffniN by Arler.e Mosel 
iDutlon. 1971^). and the Newhery Medal for the best piece of fiction 
.vent to Jnliy /// th^' Wolns by Jean (ieor^e (Harper & Row. 1972;. 
Contrary to what mijrht have been exper* i. both of these booics are 
enjoyed by boys as well as Rirls. 

Another brig-ht spot on the horizon is that collej^es of education 
throuKhout the cou/ntr/ have beco'ne ver>' much aware of the 
problem*, and few new teacher ^rraauate wf thout at least having 
heard a/bout the issue. Unfortunately, because of adverse economic 
cpnditi^/uis. ma. of these n^iw pnraduates are not ^^ettin^r jobs as 
teach^'TS and fewer new boofes are finding: their way into schools. 
Most textbo<jks still reflect the old sexist biases, because it takes 
several years put a text series together. The textbr..'iks now on the 
n>arket were started before the feminist movementdrew attention 
inequities. And even when nonsexist textbooks become available. 
\\oiA> will not have the money to immediately discard all the old 
'oks lifid buy new ories. This means that ^"hool librarians and 
.■ii>srocn'i tr^acher'< will have an added burden over the next few 
years. It v. . hi' up them to spot inequities in 'Jie printed 
materi t^ey i*re 'v^ing. talk these over with studenLs. and search 
uut >u • '.;»! ^mA iit^T>- materials which can sen/ e a> a counterbalance. 



I admire v. - ^ois iu pur^ Americ r. English sexist words 

and express: ! confess that words which introduces^: !: where 

1 think the ^mg described does not need this modification 

(^'poete^r"') n; -ays bothered me I wish you godspeed if you 

thir k th ^gh orth fLghung. My personal, skeptical, view is that 

it has al t ^juch chance of acceptance as Shaw's phonetic 
(fonet'c' >ng or Esperanto. 

Hamilton Carson 
editor 

"Ves. I think guidelines for publication are important and nec- 

es.=ar>- At least ;L is a beginning. FtfUt-n publishers made 

voluntar>- changes in their textbooks after sexist material was 
pointed out to them before the California adoption. Some were 
minor changes — but it*i» one step. 

Alpha Quincy 
school principal 

Our editorial policy at Coast (determined jointly by myself and our 
managing editor, who is a woman) is more concerned with clarity 
and a certain purity in t he use of the language than it is with the 
rather laughable and prooably hopeler^s attempts ur^d meaningless 
ones, at that) to ric? English of ail sex -determined language— what 
we call "McGraw-Hillism" around here. 

Colman Andrews 
editor 

Since all linguistic change must come slowly. Jam sure that changes 
in the languagt -H^rtaining to sexism will also take time, i remember 
my own reactions have regularly followed a j^ttern. At first, I resist 
the change. T think— ^'hcw silly to insist on saying ^chairperson' 
insW^ad of jrmai?!,' but I now consider the term 'chairperson' 
completely i^ceptable. Probably in a year or two. I shall be offended 
if anyone sr*eaks of m*- as a 'chairman. 

/*-ame withheld) 
teacher, administrator 



Appendix: Guidelines 
for Nonsexist Use 
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in NCTE Publications 



The longer we worked on this book, the more aw are w<= became of the 
diver^^ity of opinion about both the advisability and the feasibility of 
iang^iage jJTuidelines. Certainly it would seem that if there is aiiy 
group who h going to get together and agree on a concerted plan of 
action, it sho^.:.ld be the English ttrachers. But on the other hand, if 
there is any gniiup who oughi to realize Oic complications, it likewise 
.should be the Liiglish teachers. 

However, by 1975 this was an issue that as professionals we could 
TK. longer ignore. Not only were we gettirig questions from stmdents 
fellow faculty members, but at social gatherings in a refnsshing 
chaiwge from the days when grammar teach/-rs were avoj?:le<l as if 
they r^d hal itosis. we ^'er«* actually being sought out to eitfner settle 
dispui4?sor to add fuel tothef^reaspeopleargued about the feminist 
mi/ vemeii: and its rel.'»':jorish:p the Eng-Iish language. And - t 
was an expected acti i*" wher^ * 'bership passed the resoluii^n 

askinr that guideli:-^ v.viu->-. help NCTE members, writers, 
and ecirtors avoiu u^i> ? -^xr-t ^--r.^rdi^v. 7*he authors of the guide- 
lines had in^ul iVim rr^at --tiny me;....ers. plus thi^y had the 
advantage of b<"»2i^» -Vvir* • • guidelines of several major 

5>ublishers. We . * " . Vitetf.-- l ist section of ^his b<K*.k to 

Utiese guidel'n*^. jse ibfty art •»t'C^»>i/ 'y the *ast word in 

:r>e con tiniiing debate ovt I i^iismin FIngiis but bi'c i/^etheyarea 
big '.ic p in increasing gt^< ral understanding and :r ca/iing us to 
rr -/^jv^ sexist attitude^ that uTideriie sexist lang^iJ 

— AlWn Pace Nilsen 



.4* thf : SCTE Con i^it .jm nimtberx adopt. I a resolution calling 
fi/r the prrpnrati<m of fjuidelines /or SCTE jiublicatu^m and vur- 
rri(p<rndmcf to hrlp inyur*' th£ i<j<^ V n4jns?xu^i langua(f>f. Hf* sought 
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rf actt4/fLs and s'u(jg4-.<tionj<fr(iin rny mbers of the 0>rnm Ittie on t\*' Rnh 
andln-/2ij4 of\Von(ett in the CounclJ] atid the rrhf*\s:f Ion, from f ditorst.f 
Coutu-il jijunuiU.from i/rofessio mil staff n{einr;>^r<>at SCTE. Copies 
of the ^jaidf lines went in the fall to all trttwUTs of ih^' Hoard *./ 
Directors. At the 1975 Cofiretiti'.'U ''he Board of Directors adopted a 
formal pofirv/ stut^'inent u hlrh n ad in part: '^he Sati^jnal (^ounrilof 
Teachers of Entjh.-h should encourage the uj<e ff nonserist lantjuatje. 
partir-ilarlit •*hrouyh iY,s- publicatin/ui and pi r^Mii. ale.'* 

Thtt^ D'rertors' Id not ^itr on the i;u id* lines thenuit-ln s. Hau they don* 
it would 'f'j in c / te- r act ion < f the Dim tors to n dd to o r nu d ifj 
ihe tjuideiuits. Thet4 art re^pnniur'd here r/ulde alt intt rtst*d 
Council rrii-nd/e-rs in implm't titintj the f^dicy adapf.fd hy thf Dirtr- 
tf)rs. 

— Rii^H-ri K HiMjan 

AY 'TK ErecHtir* S*rretnri4 

Introduction 

"Sexism" may be tiefine<l i.- words ttr actions thai arbitrarily assi^ roles or 
characteristics to people on the :>*isisof sex. Orifcinally uiied to refer to practices thai 
discriminated against women, the term no;»- includes any usa>re that unfairly 
delimits the aspiriitions yr attributes of either se.x. Neither men nor women can 
reach their full poteni:.\il -.vhen men arecti)nditiontM to be only a^ftfressive. analytical, 
and mive and women uure conditioned to be o:;... submissive, emotional, :ir. i passive. 
The man who can not cr> and the woman who can not command are equally vie vims of 
i ':MHr socialization. 

Langaaajfe plays a centra] role in s*. .al izatior.. for it helps teach child ren th- r«> 
if .:u are expected of them. Throujrh lar:/uafre. children conceptualize their i(i.e?:s and 
feelinffs :iU>ut themselves and their world. Thoutfht and action are ref]tvt».d -n 
words, and wonls in turn condition h'AV apers^jn thinr' sand arts, Kliminatin^' ;,»-xist 
Iarj>aia;re will not eliminate .sexist ^.'onduct, hut its the lan^ruajre is lil>eraled from 
.-exi.st 'jsajres and assumptiori>», ,-»men an'.{ riu m w 'M btv n U) .share mcrr jmiuuI. 
active, carinjj roles. 

Recojrnizinff problems. meml>ers (^f \hv National T-mncil of 'lVarh»Ts of 

Knj^'lish passeti a ">-^..:^•Jtion at their corventiofAdin-rtinjr .he Council fo create 
>ruide;ines ensur .f i-ie a-e (jf ncnsexist ian>rua>re in NCTF: pul)licalj( and 
corr, siH)ndence, ' .'..'ji directei! sfH-cifirajK io NCTK ediUin. authors, ur..! >uff. 
tht* ^n^idelines w.il i: l)enefit memlKTJ nr. larp^-v Whether U-achin^ Jn ■ heclassrorjm. 
assiffninjr texts. d»= -rnininj? curri'/u^ur . ur ,servinjr<'i national c(jmn. titles. NCTK 
mem^^ers directh indircrtiy ux[ ii-.-.ce the .nation of children. They help 

shape thr lan^TJavre i>i^tLerrih ind u^aju^- of students ami ih havf fwitenli:.: for 
promolinjr lanjru:i>^e that oi>ens rather t^:iin closes ;>ossibililies Uj women r^nci nu*n 
These joiidclines are nt^t comprehensive. The:> identify >exist usages i^.jf plajruc 
communication an(i di.^c iJ,sssj>ecificpn.f:!i"msthatN(TH encounters in it-s n»lt - iLs an 
t^ucaliona.1 p j), -her. H » jruidehru-s dc rir,. o'fer a new dojrmatism. DetailtsJ and 
vjjforou^ a.r>r.:.!7H'r-t,'^ font/inuc over mai^y "ii th.-M* lanjruaire [latterns. ThesiMlcbates 
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have not been resolved: rather, an attempt has been nrjade to identify usages that 
concerned men and women find objectionable and to propose alternatives. 



General Problems 



Omission f Abmen 

1. Although T^n in its original sense carried the dual meaning of adult human and 
-dult male, its meaning has come to be so closely identified with adult male that 
z.ht. generic use of man and other words vrith rmasculine markers should be 
avoided whenever possible. 



Examples 
\nankind 

i.ian's achievements 
the best man for the jr,b 

the common mar 



AV:-'-' '.^>vT jves 

huma-iity. human beings, people 

liuman achievements 

the best person for the job. 

the best maJi or woman for the job 

synthetic, manufartured, crafted, 
ma^chine-made 

the average perscn, ordinary' people 



2. The use of man ort-upatbna! terms when fM^rsoris holding the jobs coald be 
either female or male .shouid be avoided. English is such a rich langua^ct- that 

alternatives to the mucK maligned -xTSon (as in congresspers()n i can 

almf'-^t always be found (rejyresenr.iitive). 



Fxamj/'r-- 
chairT*\iir; 

bu^ i'ssman. finman. mailman 

In the inlen^sl <if parallel -'Ulmen 
the same. 



.■\ll»'Tnatives 

crA»rdjnaV/r -'of a comjr.itttv ^»r 
dex^artiuer.lJ. moderator iof a mt^HingK 
prt-siding officer, head, c hair 

business executive or manager, fire 
fighter, mail carrier 

t, job titles for vv-omen anrj mf'nj should be 



tlxamp.lfs Alternatives 
hteward and st/^v*^rde.s.> flight attendant 

poliireman and fMiiicew j,: [iolice ufficer 

Because English has no generic singular — <jr '. '.mniun-sex— firnnoum. we have 
ustHi he, his. and him in such expressions ;io the stu^ient . , . he." When we 
constantly pers/^nifv "the judge." "the critic." *^vhe executive." "trv author." etc.. 
as male by using the pronoun he. we are subtly conditioning our ->e!ves against 
the idea of a female judge, critic, executive, or author. There are several 
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alternative approaches for ending the exclusion of women that results from the 
pervasive use of the masculine pronouns. 

a. Recast into t^;e pIuraL 

Example Alternative 

Give each student his Paper as soon Give students their papers as soon as they 
as he is finished. are finished. 

b. Reword to eliminate unnecessary gender problems. 

Ex^. :ple Alternative 

The average student is worried The avera;fe student is worried about 
about his grades. Krade^. 

r. Replace the masculine pronoun with one. you. or (sparinjfly) he or she. as 
appropriate. 

Example Alternative 

If the student was satisH*^ u.-ith his A student who was satisfied with her or 
performance on the pretest, he to.: ; his performance on the pretest look the 
the posttesL positest. 

d. Alternate male and fr-nale examples and expressions. 

Example Alternalivf 

I^t each student participate. Has Let each student prarticipatt- Has ^^ne 
he had a chance to talk? Could he hadachancetotalk?Couldhefeelleftout? 
firel left out'r 

4. Using the masculine j^ro nouns to refer to an indefinite pronoun (everybody. 
ever>'one. anybody, arr/yone) also has the effect of exclodinj? women. In all but 
strictly formal usage, plural pronouns have become a^;i e:itable.-^ubst;1i; :es for the 
masculine s:ri;:ular. 

Example AIterna:ive 

Anyone wi,o wants to go to the Anyone who wanU to go to the game 

game should bring hi.-: money should bring their money t/smorrow. 

tomorrow. 

( '<-Ttain phra^ses inadvertently exclude women by assumini?- that all rt'sHers are 
men. 

Example AlU'rniUive 

N('7F. COI. Mntion-g'XTs and their NCTE convention -goers and their spousi-s 
wives are invited . . . are inviu^i . . . 
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Demeaning Women 

1. Men and women should be treated in a parallel inanner. whether the description 
involveii jobs, appearance, marital status, or titles. 



Examples 
lady Iaw>-er 

Runining for Student Counri) 
president are Bill Smith, a 
su-A^ght-A sophomore, and Kathie 
Ryan, a pert junior. 

Senator Percy and Mrs. Chisholm 



Alternatives 
lawyer 

Running for Student Council president 
are Bill Smith, a straight-A sophomore, 
and newspaper editor Kathie Ryan, a 
jun ior. 

Charles Percy and Shirley Chisholm or 
Mr. Perc>" and Mrs. Chisholm or Senator 
Percy and Representative Chisholm 



?. Terms or adjectives whi>h patroriize or trivialize women or girls should be 
iivnided. as should sexist suffixe^^ and adjectives dependent on stereotyped 
masculine or feminine markers. 



Examples 
gal Friday 

ril tnave nij girl do it. 
career girl 

ladies 
libi^r 
coed 

authoress, poetess 
man-siied job 
old w-ives' tale 



Alternatives 
assistant 

ni have my sec: <tary do lu 

professional wonoan, r^me the woman's 
profession, e.g.. attorney Ellen Smith 

women (unless u^.f^d with gentlemen) 

feminist 

student 

author, poet 

big or enormous job 

superstitious belief, story, or idea 



Sex-Role Stereotyping 
1. Women ?:hr;ulf^ be shown participating penally with men: they should not be 
omitted or tn^^a^d as sulwrdinate to men. T s genoric tt»rms such as dcA'tor v^r 
nurse should be assumed to include bolK i and women: "male nurse* and 
"woman doctor" should be avoidt'd. 

Examples Alternatives 

VVriter> becorriP so involved ir their Writers become so invoKeci in their work 
v.orU that th^y nf'glect their wives that they neglect their famil; ^s. 
j».nd children. 
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Sally s husband lets her teach part- 
lime. 



Sally teaches part-time. 



2. Jobs, roles, or personal characteristics should not be stereotyped by sex. 



Elxamples 
the r;^mt i .Lary teacher ... she 
the principal ... he 

Have your Mother send cookies for 
the field trip. 

Write a para|?raph about what you 
expect to do when you are old 
enough to have Mr. or Mrs. before 
your name. 

(spelling exercised 

While lunch w&3 delayed, the ladies 

chattered about lait night's 

meeting. 

Sample Revised Passages 

Many of the general problems just 

revisions are sometimes necessary*. 

Example 

O'Connors to Head PTA 

Jackson H?gh School PTA mem- 
bers elected e:fjcers for the 1975-76 
school year- Wednesday night at the 
schooi cafeteria. 

Dr. and Mrs. James O'Connor 
were elected co- presidents from a 
slateof three couples. Dr. O'C-onnor. 
a neurosurgeon on the staff of How- 
ard Hospital, has server! for two 
years (.n the PTA Budget and Fi- 
nance Committee. Mrs. O'Connor 
has been active on the Health and 
Safety ('ommittee. 

Elected as ti>\ioe-presidents were 
Mr. and Mr Tom; Sever Pis: secre- 
tary, Mrs. J .:r;n Travers: and trea- 
surer. Mrs. Edward Johnsci 
mittee chairmen werealwi 
Each chrirman will l)e briefeu - . 
responsibiliti'i's at a sf)ecial meet- 
ing on June I lif- revised budget 



Alternatives 
ele.-jienlar>- teachers . . . they 
;.rinolpals. ..they 

Have yOxir parents .*->end cockiti^ f«.>r the 
field trip. 

Writv rt T.i.:ir-^>jj^2iph abi>ut what yo:. expect 
to do v^ 'r^^-fi you grow up. 



While :unch \\as delayed, the women 
talked abou: last nigh!*^ meeting. 



discussed overlap in practice, Substunlial 



Alte; 



r native 



O'Connors to Head IT A 

Jackson High School I^A meml)ers 
elected officers for the 197.S-7G school yc^ar 
Wednesday night at the scr cafeteria. 

James and Marilyn O't-onnor were 
elected co-presidentii from a slate of three 
couples. James O'Connor, a -'neurosurgeon 
on the staff of Howard Hospital, has 
served for two years on the PTA Budget 
and Finance Comnaittee. and Marilyn 
O'Connor, president of the Lc^ague of Wo- 
men Voters, has been active on the ITA 
Health ami Safety CorrdmitU'c for three 
years. 

Elect^Hi as co-vice-presidents were Jane 
and Tom Severns: secretary Ann Travers: 
:ind treasurer. Susan Johnson. Committee 
coordinators were also selected and will 
* ? briefed on their responsibilities at a 
]>ecial meeting on June 3. The revised 
budget will be pres'.'nU'd at that mming. 
Dick Wade, principal of Jack.^^on V/y^h 
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will be presented at lhs;.t meetinjr. 

principal Dick Wade announced 
thai Mrs. Elizabeth Sullivan had 
been chosen Teacher of the Year by 
the Junior Women's L^jTue. She 
was nominated in a letter written 
by ten of her students. Each studen t 
discussed how she had influenced 
him. 

Mrs. Sullivan, an English teach- 
er at Jackson for ten years. 'i< the 
wife of Joseph Sullivan, a partner 
in the law firm of Parker. Suiiuaii 
and Jordon. and the mother of two 
,Ja.L*kson students. 

Smartly attired in a blue tweed 
suit. Mrs. Sullivan briefly address^»d 
t^r group, expressing her grati- 
tude at receivin;^^ the awarfl. 



School, announced that Elizabeth Sulli- 
van, an English teacher at Jackson for ten 
years, had been chosen Teacher of the 
Year by the Junior Women's League. She 
was r ominated in a letter written by ten of 
her udents. Each of the students dis- 
ciux^u how they had been influenced by 
her. 

Sullivan briefly addressed the group, 
expressing her pleasure at receiving the 
award. 



Specific Problems 

The uncJer-representation of female writers and scholars in many fieids has btM?n 
variously attributed to systematic neglect of women or to the broader social 
conditions which have discouraged women from pursuing professional cart>ers. This 
neglect of w«>mon has no r^-lation to their competence: research shows ;>eople rate a 
work more highly when it is attributed to a male author than when it Ij: attributed to 
a female author. Quiilit.v nt>eti not be sacrificcfl in urging; th:i» an honest attempt be 
madf to represent female as well as male wriu rs and scholars. 

H{H)ks or Collections of Articles Discussing Professional Issues 
1 Authors of monographs and editrirs of collections should use and encourage the 
ii.se of nonsex ist lanj-uage. Readers will be aWare that language cannot be aliered 
when articles are reprinted from another puhiication. 

2. Sexist langiiiige in a direct (iiiotation cannot be altered, but other alternatives 
shouiti f>e consitiered. 

a. Avoid the (quotation altogether if it is not really ne( -'^sary. 
h. Tarapfjrase the quotation, giving the original uLith.jr credit for the i<lea. 
c. If :he quotation is fairly sJiort. reca.st as an indirect quotiition, eliminating the 
se - i;>t language, 

Kxample Alternative 
Arru)ng the (juestions askrrl ' v the Among the questions asked by the sei-ux^l 
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school representatives were several 
about curriculum areas, including 
the following question: "Consider- 
ing the ideal college graduate, whzl 
degree of knowledge would you prv 
fer him to have in the follov if;:^ 
curricular areas for an exeeutivt* 
position: . . .T' 



representatives were several about cur- 
riculum areas, including a question ask- 
'^^»S v;hat degree of knowledge the ideal 
cc^Kogt; ^^aduate should have in the fol- 
lou.-.ng cvrricular areas to obtain an exec- 
- . re poj'U'on: . . . 



Booklists 

1. A comrnittee choosing items for a booklist should seek books that emphasize 
the equality of men and women and show them in nontraditional as well as 
traditional roles. Children's favorites may contain sexist elements; these books 
may be included provided the annotations reflect awareness of the sexist 
elements. 



Example 

More than anvthing. sixteen-year- 
old Sandy wants to date JoeColiins. 
captain of the tennis team. Sandy's 
interest in pets now seems childish 
and her friends boring. The schemes 
s.^e contrives to attract Joe's atten- 
tion make for delightful reading. 



Alternative 

More than an>*thinj.:. ,sixte?.-r;v- • old >kimiy 
Drap^*r 'wvantv to date Joe V / is. I'aptain 
of the tenuis team. A s^. v- J S^frjy 
gives up her interest it- : ■ . ;: riccts 
her friends as she trie.s v ^ . - . ,i » Joe. 
Readers can decide f'jr ] - wheth- 
er Sandys action:- h;- v rvi*. 



If this is impractical, the introduction or preface should txplu^n why "^rnc^^ the 
books were chosen despite their sexist elements. The com rr.i lice .shoiild en- 
courage teachers to review books for classroom use: if Lr .>iS reflect sexi.st 
attitudes, teachers should discuss the.se attitudes arui rhc c' iTi-riisR r(Aos of 
women and men. 

When selecting picture books, the committee ^houi(^ iti K) be careful that the 
illustrations show males and females actively participating in a variety of 
situations at homo. work, and play. 

2. Careful consideration should be given to the organization of Ixxjk lists. BfX)ks 
should not he cat*>g()rized by traditional male and female interest*;. Sptvial 
efforts should be made to include books that portray males and females in non- 
traditional mlt'S. 



3. All annotations in the hfK>k!ist should lu^ cast in nt>nsexist language. 



Kxamplcs 

Through ihf di.senvery df ih-a <*;a(' 
paintings in sjuithrrii Fr.'iruv. thr 
author rocorisiruct.s the lif" [irt- 
historic man .ind sh(»vvs fiirn as a 
person remarkat)Iy similar in frel- 
ings and emotions to man Uxlay. 



Alternatives 

Through the discovery of new cave paint- 
i/igs in M)uthern France, the author re- 
constructs the life of prehistoric men and 
women and shows them as people re- 
markably similar in feelings and emo- 
tions to people today. 
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Forceful analysU of the blzirkV Im- 
a^e of hi rn^lf and the present 5t2l«r 



Amy is certain that she is groInK to 
be a n JTse when she gTou-5 up. but a 
sudden case of tonsillitis arid her 
siJ^sequent encounter with a lady 
doctor cr^rjjje her mirwl 



Forceful ar^;.-sis of the black's self-ima^e 
and the preserj; state of the black revo- 
lution- ^ 
Amy is certain ihai she is jroinjr to be a 
nurse when she grows up. but when a 
sudden case of tonsiliiiis leads to her 
encounter with Dr- Jane Gllmore. Amy 
cr^ges her mirid 



Teaching: Units - j - > 

Givm? careful thou^rht to the topic of a urut, its organ izaiwn. and tf>e exaniple., 
and questions be used will help prevent sexist treatment. For eiamp.e. 

Fiction and poetry- unites should inciud.' materials by and about both women and 
men- If an obviou>Iy sexL-t p^ece included, the discussion questions >houM 
hriT^^ out thiS fact. 

A unit on classics ^hould be accomp)ar..ed 'oy C3uestions that promote di>^us>ic^. 
of the treatment of women and why their image differs from mat of men. 
Activities >houid nut be >ejrregated by sex: e.g.. gir'is n:ay build st;ige -^ts. U.v-^ 
may >ew costumes, 

LV.its on 'usage and .>;>ei;:r.g .nould mdudeexampies that promote nontradiUoruil 
view> of male and female roles. 

Examp:e^ Alterr^tiv^ 
Jili rarefullv >t:U-hed the hem :r. J:!l balanced carefully as she rva^'hed fur 
h* r new dr^^. branch of the old tree. 

Kd-Jie quietly crept up the back tlcdie qURlly cradled the sick kitten 
stairs. 

A^ter pa^-ing tr^r exar- tr.e >trel Af'^r graduating from college. 
^.•| m^e Tom an apprentice Macp^^-rson and A-.soi- Uitirs hired Nancy 

rigger. (mi>t>bu-e.J m^xiif^r* a. an apprentice architect. (misp!ace<i 

mod if i*"r ) 

^Ct•^ear('h , - , 

Cjire^' ■ I cvn-ideration shcKild rie given txj the m^h^xiuJog}- and content of research 
' u> ensure that it carries .^xjst :mpl>ca:K.ns. iThis d^ies not deny the legitimacy 
of re^^arch de-igned. for example, to study sex differences :n the jierlormance o. 
ceru-n -kiM- Rei^arrhers are erii-ouraged W ciinsuU the American P-ychc^ogi- 
rai A:,.->u* lAliv: ^/.^^*>/'-r .V./.-f.r/^^ C^* ^.f Lo^^t^'UM h.^ted in the bibhog- 
raphy. I 

- Th. ^mple f.,paUt«.n. should k>*- i-arri-.ll.v deH^-d )f U.lh malr^arui females are 
" included. r^ferfr.ce> to >ndividual s„bjt.-tb in ih*- report of tht- researcn shou.d 
r.ol iasurrif that tfif.s ar»' male only 

'.. The examj.le, u^i f,.r <-a-* studies .hould biUn<:e.l .n nu.nUr.v of male and 
ferr-.ale subjr<-t-- :f U)th sexe* were inv<,ive<i in the H.udy, 
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o^^a.«i primzrily b>- n.en. a special att«npt sho^ii^ 
-netner won^n nave niad. significant contributions. 



JouraaJ ArticJfci 

Lt ket^pi'njr with the (raHUH.m-.^ u»r \'nns,r;^f f . r 
Conclusion 

attitudes .hould b^^^ IT '''•*V'-''"^!"'^''^'-^^'^">^^or sexist attitudes, thf 

References 

Authors and ^diu.r> 'A ho wi>uid iik^ u* ^ furth^r-r r^xarnr^-Hs . f . t i 
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